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A Dissertation on the Hiatus in the Poems of Hore 
and the Limitsswhich circumseribe the power of the 
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A wiatus, according to the leaincd Heyne, takes place when 
a word ending with a short vowel preecdes a word beginning 
with w vowel or diphthong, ‘The restricgion to the case, when the 
former of the two words ends with a stort vowel, though not 
adopted by some writers, will, | conceive, be found perfectly 
correct ; and it is as convenient for practice as it 1s logically 
true. ‘The case of a long vowel gr diphthong ending a word, 
which is succeeded by another beginning with a vowel or diph- 
thong, should be separately considered. Accordingly in the 
foliowmg seutence from Xenophon’s Anabasis, ‘Ixaves ev yap, 
Ge THC Kal AAAOS, Ppovrigey yy, Omws Eber  oTpaTIa - adTCU Ta - em 
Tybsia, ad maperxevatery TeUTa -* ixavds bE ul Enmoijoa Tig we- 
povow; wo micréoy ein KAsdpyo, a hiatus occurs after orparid, rd, 
aud ratire, as denoted by the,small stroke. but as the hiatus 
has reference to pronungation solely, it follows, that if the 
same words in hexameter verse ure pronounced differently from 
what they would be pronounced, were they m a prosaic com- 
position, the hiatus must have in some respects a different place. 
The distinction may be illustrated from the following words, 
taken from the orations of Demosthenes qn the Crown, Toy yap 
ev’ Apploon morguoy, Os oy els EAarsiay, cap. 47, in amt, (Bek- 
ker.); in repeating which Demosthenes doubtless made a stop 
(though a very short one) at the end of every word, and a longer 
one at the end of meAcuov: he also made the syllables emphatic, 
according to the position of the common mark of accent, But 
had these words been written in a pgem composed of hexame- 
ters, they would have been pronounced nearfy as follows: Tov 
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yap ev | Alugiotay moralpovt bs’ dv | gig "BAaltsiav. ‘Ipe mark | 
denotes a moderately short pause, | oue considerably shorter, 
and | one much shorter than the former; and where no mark is 
put, no pause is to be made. Likewise the 4th, 12th, and SIst 
verses of the Ist Iliad, were, as we may be pretty well assured, 
thus read or chanted ; 


"Hpw ay: aulrous! bs e[Awprce | Teuye xulvégesy 
"A’ residing 6 yap | wade Bo'ass ema | viges "Aly aioy 
"Toray éfmoiyous|yyyi nxt e|uavs Asyos ears. 
This is the only method TP can discover, which distinguishes 
both the words and the feet; and at once conveys the true 
meaning, and preserves the metrical harmony : and it is worthy 
of observation, that we use nearly the same method in reciting 
vur dactylic verses : 
fame ménarch of | all [ surjvey, 
My: sight there is | néne to dispute ; 
e From the: céutre all | rofind to the | sea, 
Tam! lord of the | fowl avd the | brute. 
O: Sdélitude! « whére are the } charms 
That: sagés have | sen in thy | face? 
Better: dwéll in the | midst of allarms, 
Than. reign in this | hérrible | place—Cowrperr. 

The teader should however be reminded, that all the pauses 
which take place if the recitation of the above verses or the an- 
cient poetry, are but short ones, though they differ in length. 

But at the least, nu one, | conceive, will assert, that in Miviy 
"AndAAwvos. v. 75, a pause is fo be made after wy, but all must 
so far‘coincide with me as to read it Myyv’Alroa. But where 
no pause is made, uo hiatus can in the nature of things take 
place: it follows, that in adirovg « dz sAdeia, A'rpsildys » te alvak 
&c. there is na hiatus whatever. rom the above plau of reci- 
tation, the correctness of which is almost self-evidept, it appears 
likewise, that there is a hiatus in @yriolacav v. 31. oréupa Os[olo, 
v. 28. &c. which differs in magnitude only from that mm ‘"Ayaj- 
envoys | Hr3eve. v. 24. inasmuch as u greater pause takes place 
after wepvow, than thete does after Jz, and dytio, 

I revere, indeed, the talent and learning of Bentley, and I 
applaud the ingenuity and application of Eleyne, but IT must 
reject their system of the digamma, because It 1s cncumbered 
with such difficulties, that Elermann, one of ils partisans, 1s 
forecd to say, “ quod si quis propter digamma uon ferenduin 
putabit, meminerit, quanrgauci sint in Elomero versus, de quibus 
cettum quid pronunciaii possit;” because it destroys the 
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melody of Homer's poems, and principally because, in my opi- 
nion, it originated in mistaken notions of the hiatus. After 
these remarks it will appear more proper to say, that a hiatus 
takes place in poetry, when a font after which a pause is made, 
terminates in a short vowel, and is fgllowed by a foot, beginning 
with a vowel or diphthong., ‘This definition is adapted, not only 
to dactylic, But also to iambic, trochaic, and anupzstic poetry, 
and is in consequence a little encumbered in its phrasevlogy. 
When reference is made to hexameter verse only, 1t will be suffi- 
cient to say, that a hiatus takes place, when a dactyl ending 
with a vowel, is followed by a dactyl or spondee beginning with 
a vowel or diphtheng. Attic herxameters did not admit the 
gyeater hiatus, (1. e. when the short vowel terminates both the 
foot and the word,) and very seldom allowed of the less (1. e. 
when the shurt vowel terminates the foot but not the word): in 
Elomeric hexameters, on the contrary, both frequently oceur, 
and are to be considered as characteristic of the primitive poe- 
try. ‘Vhere is however one biatus, viz. that which takes place 
when the dactyl and the word end with’tgvo vowels, and a word 
beginning with a vowel or diphthong succeeds, (as Yvex-slos 1, 
B. 87.) which, except in the case of a proper name, so seldom 
occurs in the Iliad, that it seems best to exclude it altogether, 
But as it would be improper to introduce the corrupted passa- 
ges and their corrections in this place, wé shall pass on to 
conclude our*observations on the subject of biatus, by quoting a 
passage from Heyne’s Excursus on Il. O. 247; that the reader 
may see what agreement there is between the above doctrine ana 
the opinions of the ancients: ‘Veteres Homeri commenta- 
tores, cum omnino de prosodia tam parum diserte et accurate 
egerigt, de natu nihil, quod magnopere nos juvet, tradiderunt. 
Uyiverse quidem E ustath ad I, 11.573. ardp tore y’ ecbAdv ave- 
Woy, p. 1076. 33. adscripsit, Td be ‘ ar cp wore sy’ éobAcy’ eyros, TH 
ewevdere: Tou ‘ ye’ cuvder.ou, Popriniy xai “Opnp» elvat, Thy TxA 
pov Hao popbicr ; subjicit, tamen, ei xai aAAws avry xaxipers, OTe 
Kaeo pcerces nor gue. Etsi idem alio loco p. 12. 3. fuisse ait, que 
THY Kao pediav, ¥ WTO xexnvuiay otivou cuvdert?, wiav elmov, Tay mevTe, 
y EE xanuby (perhaps xaxiove, but Eustatius is not al hand) rod 
érous. Atille omnino voce yaopay, xaounous, latins utitur etiam 
de lis que in hiatuum censum non veniuut, ut ew: TnaAniaden 
ante *AgirAyjas.” 

"That the versification of Llomer is attended with many appa- 
rent inconsistencies, and numerous fal difficulties, cannot be 
questioned. ‘Ihe most gimple and natural of all the theories 
which have for their object the explanation of most of these 
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inconsistencies and the sulution of most of these diffi€ulties, is 
that of the ictus me tricus, which though it had been previously 
allowed, did not attain its due prominence, till the publication 
of an “ ‘Inquiry into the VErsification of Homer,” by Professor 
Duubar, of the University of Edinburgh. It simply is, that an 
einphatic syllable is sometimes made to stand for a long one, 
(which is generally expressed, that a short syllable ‘is sometimes 
lengthened by the ictus metricus,) but that gyshort and unem- 
phatic syllable can on no account be lengthened. I fully 
coincide with the Professor as to the latter part of this theory, 
but cannot agree with hin as to the exfent of the former part ; 
for when it is considered that the ictus metricus only gives a 
certam prominence to the short syllable, and that some short 
syllables ate much = shorter than others, 1 will be seen that 
there may be short syllables, which even with the assistance of 
the ictus metricus, have still too little force to occupy the places 
of Ileng ones, Again, it should be recollected, as observed by 
Buttmann, in his Greek Giam.oar, that the emphatic syllable 
of the foot is the long syllable ; and that the spondee, which is 
composed of two long syllables, follows the emphasis of the 
principal fuot of the verse, having iu dactylic verse the ictus 
metricus or metrical emphasis on the former syllable, but in 
iambic on the latter, without any 1egard to its prosaic accent : 
so that a short syllable can be more agreeably used for the first of 
a dactyl than for the first of a spondee. ‘These consterations will 
justify us in minutely inquiring into the limits of this principle. 
First, A syllable formed by a short vowel followed by a con- 
soianf, in the beginning or middle 6f a word, may be used as 
the fist Lae of a spondee, or of a dactyl : 
Ill 4. 155. Bire _xactyyyte Oxvatov vo Tos Opx eT cepeyoy. 
M. 26. _ Duvex es, otc xe Paccov aAlmaca Teixent Gein. 
A. 37Y. ‘Emad rovd’ avige beoi Cader aa be cowmay. 
H. 384, Xras ev peroowrw merepumvecy yauta xyput. 
Secondly, In the beginning or middle of a word, a short 
vpwvel nots followed by a consonant may be employed as the 
first syllable of a dactyl, but cannot as the first of a spondee. 
Many examples may be adduced to show the correctness of the 
former part of this rule, but the following will suffice : 


Hl. A. 337. Aan’ aye, Aioysvts Tarpoxass, efarye xodpyy. 
H. 251. dia pe danibes HAbe Gazing CBpiprov Fyyos. 


A. 541. "Eyxei tr’ aogite peyaroirs Te Xsppabloioy. 
N. 103. Oawy, topda rly Te, AUxwy T Hie weAovTas. 


Five passages in which a shot ‘vowel, as above, constitutes 


Ld 
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the first qilable of a spondee, are to be found in the Thad (for 
to the [liad shall we confine ourselves both in the selection of 
examples and the correction of -«nistakes); but on these passa-. 
ges no reliance can, L think, be placed. That the laws of 
Hlomer’s versification allowed him to put the antepenult and 
penult of caoyjos for a spondec, seems to me too extravagant to 
be credited :,and when we consider that in five verses only, out 
of about 14770, such an usage takes place, we may fairly con- 
clude, that these passages have been corrupted by the mistakes 
of transcribers. “The first is [l. A. 542, 
Toig a&dAAoss* — Hae oy’ GAoyas Gpeot Mes. 

Some of those who embrace the doctrine of the digamma, 
contend, that the verse was originally pronounced, 
° EE 

Toig aAAoIG* —— 4 yap Gy’ GActos Gpeot Buss : 
but, as Valpy judiciously observes, were the doctrine of the 
digamma admitted, this verse could not be read as above, yias- 
much as in_X. 65. we have, * 
"Edxopivas te vu9ds dons das xeooly “Ayaimy, 
e 


. A) 


where éA0 ys would be evidently erroheous. Barnes wrote 
dAwyos, und Maltby observes, that the orginal word was either 
éAojot, or that the antepenult 1s to be lengthened by the ictus 
metricus. But as Homer always uses ¢oAods, neither of the 
readings proposed is admissible. It is toe me rather a matter 
of surprise, that a simple transposition of the words, which will 
restore to the verse its primitive correctness and beanty, has so 
long been overlooked by the learged. “Phe true reading is, 
Tois hAAas'—y yae OroyTW oye Epeoh buss. = 
It may be remarked, that éye is often so placed in the [hiad, 
that the latter vowel is lengthened by preceding two consonants, 
‘The next passage is T. 3.9. 
_Miviv &xoenwy "Ayanzmvovi, TOLLEY Auwy, 
where some however read dzaveitay for amoeimay, which, as far 
as the metie is concerned, is correct + but the preferable lection 
appears to be : 
"Ancimeay piviv’ Ayapspvovs, Wodpevs Acdy. 

We meet with the third mstance of a short voavel with no 
consonant fullowing, occupying the first: place of a spondec, m 
Pp, 283. 


® 
e 


"Ov pa tr” tvaurds anoecan XEliove mepovTo. 
That the reading of the passage is corrupt, could be strongly 
suspected from the consideration that Homer is here speaking 
of a boy carried away headlong by a wimtry torrent; so that it is 
very imprebable, that the great master of onomatopaia would 
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employ a verse so tame and awkward to express the ir-esistible 
impetuosity of a torrent, and would not rather give celerity to his 
expressions, and volubility to his numbers. A transposition of 
the words, and a slight change m some, will probably restore 
to the verse its Homeric form, 
"Ov pa ve, év Xebpoavs MEQMVT Ot evauhos amwepory. 
The fourth passage which is to be found in ®. 329. 
My piv dmdegoae pwiryas morawos Baburivng, 
can be thus emended with the greatest facility, and likewise 
with the greatest certainty, 
My ti pay amipoess peeves morapos Balutivys. 
The fiftls passage is X. 35, 
"Fixtopa 8 adrou psives 6AGy Moip’ tidycev, 
which may be rectitied bya slight alteration, viz. by reading 
"EF cxtopa 8 avroy psivas et’, ovAn Moip’ emedyo ev. 

It will be here uecessary to remark, that diw has its penult 
long: by nature, and that when this sy Hable is not the first of a 
foot, it always coalesces with the preceding : as it dees like-- 
wise in O. 298. ®. 353. ‘ 

Thirdly, At the end «f a word, a short syllable, formed by a 
short vowel, followed by a consonant, may be lengthened by the 
ictus metricus both in the dactyl and the spondee :—— 

Il. Z. 462. "Ng more Tig Egéer" cot 8 au veov eooerces Ary. 
Z. 459. Kai Tate Tis sinnosv, ov xara Caxpu Xeour ay. 
Z. 495. Tnmoupiv" a rox. 05 8: piry [y’] ofxovde eByxes. 

I. 310. *H pa, xai és bigpoy apvas Geto iaddsos pws. 

The reader may hkewise refer to H. 356: 1.60. 4. 18. ¥. 
89. 7..569. &c. < 

Fourthly, A short syllable, formed by a final short vowel, 
which precedes a word begmning with a consonant, can be 
employed as the first syllable of a dacty rl: 

I]. 4. 155. Dire xaaiyvyre, tdverd vo rol Opxs’ erapvov. 
E 156, "Ap potegco, marepi 82 yoov xal xydee AUypa. 
- BE. 5@5, Zar gsiny ave pw, ore végea py ee 
A. G10. "AN Tt viv, Hargoxrg di pide, Neorog’ jag 
Instances of the rule may be seen also in A, 829. O. 175. 7%. 
434. ¥. 202, N. 7. 147. &e. 

Fifthly, A short syllable, formed by a final short vowel before 
a word beginning with a liquid, may be used for the former syl- 
lable of a spondee : 

ql, 4. 115. Aiva 3” ini veuph nor exda peel mix gov diorav. 

4. 379. Kai pa paru Aigcoyro Oopey nASITOUS emi xovpous. 
E. 308, "Noes? das, pivov TPUXYS Aifoc. abrap dy’ Yipws. 
H. 307. O08: xara woipay mipaokiradwy. “Exroca 0 laa. 
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Numerous other passages could be produced, of which the 
following are a ia : Il. A. 239, 480, 846. MM. 198, 263, 283, 
308, 462. N. $23, 324, 406. 5.467. 0. 313 11,67, 146, 361, 
475, 636,773. P. 751. ¥. 318, 4489455. 71. 39, 305. 7. 55, 
101, 249. %. 12, 391, 445. X. 505. ¥. 206, 073, 777. M. 
285, 370, 430, 607. 

Sinthly, But when the following word begins with any con- 
somaut besides a hquid, the syllable cannot be used for the for- 
mer of aspondee, The reason of this rule is obvious: the 
liquids, especially the letter 4, have a power of doubling them- 
selves, when the metrical emphasis falls on ihe preceding short 
vowel, in a greater degree than is possessed hy other consonants : 
apd thas in the Attia poets, Certuu rmantuniiies are enjoy ed by the 
letter 6, not granted to any other consonants. Ifthe rule admit 
of any exception, itis in the case when the succecding word 
bewins with the fetter é. In the whole Thad should this excep- 
tion be made. there wall be only three instances of the violation 

‘erie; but shold the exception be rejected, the number 

uicrease to 21. ‘The following te an exuinination of these 
pa. SAVES © 

A416. Wolo trei vd to aoc pivuvde wee, ours aan biy. 

N. O° "Os otorsig nomaips wivuvda wep, ours mara ory. 

The . lowing simple alteration will remove the metrical 
ditheulty, without mmpwring the sense: 6 

"alate teil v6 rovaloa pelvuvo TEP OU perc enpov. 
“Qe 4 const: aa de pivuvde mep, ob para Body. 
The metre of 1’. . 18 unconymonly | hars shand unpleasant: 
“aide Té saat “tool gide éxupe Bzivds Te. ana 
Of the propricty of the following emendation, few, | think, will 
doubt: ° 
7 Ajhoids te my €or} Gin’ Exuge wos Seivds Te. 
FE. 574..Tw peev a gat SerAw Badrerny év ygeolv ETalowv. 
A transposition of words will reduce this example likewise 
under the rule: 
Tw piv ao Barerny Seto évi epoiw évalpov.. 

Respecting the transposition of verseseand words, It" av not 
be improper here to observe, that as the laws of vetse, and the 
sense so often require this, it is probable, that the ancients 
used the sainc method of correcting a mistake which has pre- 
vailed among the moderns, VIZ. of writing Te psy aca bsirw 
Badréryy tv) yepoiv éraigwy, for to piv ape "Badsryy Bsiko, x. T. 
A. and that am many places these staall lings or Ictters were so 
far obscured as to have been overlooked by the transcribers. 
Z. 139. 8. 196. TN. 426. ©. (90. mav all be corrected by sub- 


suiting oud ET typov, tor 599 op” éTI by, I. 410. 


DISSERTATIO 


Premio annuo ornata, ef in Curia Cantabri be lenst Teck 
tata, Comitiis Afavimis, MDCCCXXV1. Auctore Ca- 
ROLO Dapeg, A.B. Coll. Gonv. et Caii Socio. 


Quibusnam pracipue artibus recentiores antiquos exsuperant 1 


Qous politioris omnis humanitatis, et ingenuarum artium origi- 
nem, nes ab antiquorum fontibus hausisse, uo consensu sapien- 
tissimi homines judicarint, perdithcilis tamen orta est quiestio, 
eaque multis et gravibus doctorum virornim controversiis agitata, 
quzrentium plusne veteres ingenio et eclegantis doctrine scientia 
valuerint, an recentiores. Quorum quidem nopuulli tantum vete- 
ribus in hoc genere tribuunt, eosque immensitate quadam ingenii 
usque adeo processisse existimant, posteris ut omnem omnino sul 
consequendi spem sustujerint. Num nos tametsi permulta habea- 
mus, cum excogitata subtiliter, tum ornata egregie, unde complu- 
res non modo novarum rerum artes protulimus, sed disciplinas 
etiam a vetustate acceptas meliores fecimus, non defuere tamen, 
qui insana quadam antiquitatis admiratione abrepti, nostram om- 
nem in his studiis ciligentiam, et despicatui omnino haberent, et 
invidiosissime etiam vituperarent. Objiciunt id primum, precla. 
rissima illa recentiorum temporum inventa, quibus totam homi- 
num vitam excultan exornatamque babemus, non tam ab alicujus 
inganie et solertia profluxisse, quam e@asu quodam aut Jongingui 
temporis usu et periclitatione cruta fulsse, deinde nihil esse in omni 
doctrinarum genere, quod non ab antiquis fuerit et sapientius ex- 
cogitatum, et multo ctiam ornatils explicatum, Est et: aliud 
quoddam genus hominum, qui in diversa omnia abeuntes, nil 
antiquius ducunt, quam ut quantum in ipsis positum. est, de pris- 
corum temporum honore detrahaut, et quarum ipsi artium gustum 
nullo modo capere potueruyt, harum tractationem utpote leve 
quiddam et nugatorium reprehendant.” Veterum enim libros 
aiunt, aut puerilibus plerumque refertos esse fabulis, aut falsis et 
pernicivsis vpinionibus abundare, adeo ut qui eos tractet, eum 
necesse sit, vel in rebus Jevibus et inutilibus immorari, vel in 
summo errore et maxima rerum ignoratione versarl. Quuas fam 
varias, famque inter se disseutientes sententias, cum alas perswepe, 
tum nuper accuratius mecum reputavi, quam apud familiarem 
meum Q. Cepionem, paucis ante diebus conatum esset. Erat 
autem Is Cepio, qu naturalem suum ingenil bouttatem, assi- 
dua exercitatione, ct prohatissimorunte scriptorum tractatione 
ita perpolierat, wt difficile pronunciatu esset, doctrine ubertate 
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magis an judicii subtilitate prastaret. Neque ile, uti multorum 
mos est, nihil nisi quod sacrarat antiquitas admirari, neque 
se recenliorum terminis circumscribege solebat, sed nova cum 
veteribus comparando, quid in quoque genere optimum esset stu- 
diose anquirere. Postquam igitur ccenati discuinberemus, et varias 
nescio quas nygas inter nos ultro citroque agitaremus, tum Capio, 
Agedum, inquit, quoniam, ut medici dicunt, post nocturnos pra- 
sertim cibos quiescere non decct, mihi, qui imbecilliori paullo utor 
valetudine, morem geras, quodque temporis a somno datur, expe- 
riamur an brevi ambulatione fallere possimus, nisi forte, utpote 
de via fesso, satis jam a te fuerit vigilatum. Minime vero, iu- 
quam ; nec tanti ego craditatem et insomnia facere soleo, ut pru- 
deptissimo huic istorum praecepto obtemperare nolim; neque adeo 
me lectulus meus delectat, ut eum suavissimo tuo serimoni antepo- 
nendum putem, Qui cum disisset, iv marinum Jitus concessimus 
(distat enim non longe a Cwpionis villa), et lentis ibi passibus 
progredientes, Lune in placido wquoris sinn darmicntis mite*et 
tremulum jubar, ceelumque stellis undique ardentibus illaminatum, 
taciti per aliquod tempus contemplati sumus, dum fluctunm lito- 
ribus alludentinm strepitus grato murmure enulcebat aures. Tan- 
dem ego, ad Cxpionem conversus, Nunquam satis, inquam, admi- 
rari queo, cum multiplicem nostram et exquisitam czterarum 
omnium artium et disciplinarum scientiam, tum nos quanta 
quamque preciara, in rerum ceelestium cognitione prestitimus. 
Quid enim prastantius, quid ad famam elotiamque  illustrius, 
quam quarum rerum aditaum Natura hominibus veluti interclusam 
esse voluit, nos easdem tam penitus cognitas perspectasque ha- 
buisse, ut ipsum quasi in ceelum ratione nostra penetrasse videa- 
mur? Atque live preecipud nostre etatis gloria est, quod etin 
reliquis disciplinis, et prasertim in nobshssima hac philosophia 
parte, non pernulta solum a veleribus isnorata invenimus, sed ad 
summam etiam elegantiam , perpolivimus. Quamobrem siepenu- 
mero mibi permirum videri solet, reperiri nonaullos qui nos ab 
antiquerum Pirestantia adeo descivisse opmentur, nulla ut fere 
doctrine: pars sit, in qua non primas illis deferendas esse censeant, 
Inter quos Templeius’ nogter nomen profitetur suum, cujus librum, 
quem contra quosdain antiquitatis vituperatores scripsit, quum 
nuper sumserim in manus, miratus sum equidem, hominem acutis- 
Simo, si quis alius, ingenio, in veterum partes ita propendisse, ut 
nobis vix quidquam in hee genere laudis reliquisse videatur. Cujus 
vetas etiamsi multis ct egregns nostroram temporum mventiontbus 
caruerit, non pauca tamen, mea quidem sententia, in lucem protu- 
lerat, que effuris suis antiquorum liudibus modum quendaim sta- 
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tuere potuissent. ,Verum gravis imprimis, et perobscura, uf mihi 
videtur, de veterum et recentiorum doctrina questio est, eaque a 
me sivpe deliberata et mpltum agitata. Sed quum nihil hactenus 
certi statuere habeam, per mihi, Capio, gratum feceris, tnam si hac 
de re sententiam eaplicare volueris; nullus etenim dubito, quin 
pro singulari tua eruditione, et Judicandi acumine, Juice tam dubio 
argumento lucem quandam offundere possis. Faciam vero, re- 
spondit ille, etsi grave mihi personam imposuisti et viribus meis 
parum couvenientem, Sed hance mihi ventam impetrare velim, ut 
quoniam tu re versabor maguw dithcultatis et materia oberrime, non 
mihi necesse sit, argumenta in utrainque partem curiose explorare, 
et tanquam in auiificis statera eapendere, sed popular quadam 
duutaxat ratione pervolutare, uec tai aliorum coarguere errores, 
quam quid ipse sentiam breviter expligare, 

Placet igitur, quo melius ordinis ratio conservetur, disputatio- 
nem hane nostram in duplices partes distribuere, quarum una artes 
eas allingit, que in reconditiore philosophiw genere versantur, 
altera politiora humanitatis studia complectitur. Neque enim 
illum, cui de re tam dubia disserere mandatum est, gravitati suw 
satis consulturum esse ‘arbitror, visi: omnia membra, omnesque 
partes ejus quautumvis breviter, universe tamen et generatin com- 
prehendat. Nam periculaum est, ne aut una parte neglecta nimi 
in veteres studii, aut altera iniquioris erga eosdem judicit reus 
arguatur, 

‘Ac primum igitur, uta re praestantissima initia dicendi sumam, 
Philosophiam videamus, noa illam que in diviuatim rerum trac- 
tatione versatur, sed qu ulpote rerum naturalium professa sei- 
entiam, Physices gibi ascivit nomen.! Nam que de Deo, de reli- 
glane, de anime netura, cxterisque ejusmodi questionibus 
disputarunt veteres, quum hi Nature solius lumine abducti deerra- 
verint, nobis, summi Numinis beneficio, pura tandem et incorrupta 
divine veritatis lux affulserit, prorsus | ab institute nostro dlienum 

esset, eadem si aut explicanda, aut refellenda Susciperemus. Pliysi- 
ces vero alia oinngpo et diversa est ratio, cujus ut scientiam con- 
sequamur propria meatis v), et investigandi diligentia nitendum 
est, nec quarum rerum cognitionem Deus ipse nobis tanquam 
labdram hostrorum et vigiliarum premium proposuit, ad easdem 
alia via et ratione persenire datut. Sed utad rem: veteres quant- 
opere sesedn rerum causis anquirendis exercuerint, satis omnibus 
Innoluit, qui ipseinm seripta vel primoribus, ut aiunt, Jabris de- 
gustarunt, Verum enimvero, uti de is loquitur poeta gravissinus, 


-----—— principis in rerum fecere tings 
Et graviter, magnei, maguo cecidere ibi casa.’ 
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Quod etenifi de Pythagoreis olim observavit Aristoteles,’ idem 
summo jure de veteribus plerisque Physicts dicendum est, Illos 
videlicet non tam placita sua ad rerum naturam accommodasse, 
quam Naturam ipsam ad vana sua opinionam cofmmenta detorsisse. 
Non absurde igitur Socratem Apollinis oraculum hominum sapi- 
entissimum pronunciavit, qui plilosophiam primus a rerum occul- 
tarum investigayone abdusit, et ad mores hominum conformandos 
avocavit, Videbat scilicet vir ille prudeutissinus, atatis suze phi- 
losophi, quuin totam fere vitam in perscrutanda rerum abditarum 
notitia contrivissent, tantum abesse nt Nature adyta aperirent, ut 
potius clarissimis quibusque rebus densissimas tenebras offunde- 
rent. Ac mili quidem Physicorum vetusterum placita mecum in 
animo reputanti, nibil aliud eorum = pleraque videri solent, quam 
leterrimarum opinionuin silva quedam copiosissima, in quibus non 
tain serio philosophantinn judicia, quam hominum delirantium 
sumnia possis agnuscere. Quid cnim illi, (ut hee potissimum 
exemplo utar) de rerum satu atque ortu? quorum alii ouodum ex 
turbulenta quadam et fortuila iminutissimorum corporum couci- 
sione, in inani interjecto moventium, coaluisse voluerunt; alii eun- 
dei nec desiturum unquam, nec ab ullo temporis principatu 
exordium ducentem existimarunt; fuerunt etiam, qui quecunque in 
immensa hac rerum universitate ceruuntur, continenter labi atque 
fluere omnia judicarunt, incerta esse cuncta, nec ullam cuivis 
recte de ipsis pronunciandi priebere facultatem. Quid autem 
Thaletis aqua, quid Heracliti ignis, quid Anaximaudri aer, quid Py- 
thagoreorum numeri, et initia Mathematica, qd hie, inquam, 
aliaque hujus generis infinita pxne significant, nisi quo se magis 
Veteres in his rebus torserint, eo fere Jongius ab omni nature vert- 
que similitudine aberrasse ? Quid Plato, quid Aristoteles? quibus 
in laudandis nunquam antiqhilas: explert potest ; quorum dttér 
mundo ewternitatem tribuens, alter quintum quiddam genus singu- 
lare fingens, unde astra hominumgue mentes decerperentur, insigne 
nobis ddcumentum prebuerupt, quam parum ad veritatem in his 
rebu& assequendam, vel summa ingenii acies, sine ceteris adju- 
mentis, possit Proficere, Quod si antiquorum ‘sententias in reliquis 
quoque Physiologia partibus excutiamus, reperiemus dubia ple- 
raque et incerta, nounullg stulta adeo et inficeta, ut nusquam 
rationis lumen appareat. Multa illi de nimborum, falmimém, tem- 
pestatumque causis, multa de corporum ceefestium cursibus, in- 
tervallis, magnitudinibus disseruerunt, in quibus tractandis  vix 
melius de rerum natura sensisse videntur, quam comicus ille 
stultus senex apud Aristophanem, quem de causis naturalibus ra- 
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tiocinantem in scenam introduxit facetissimus poeta. 'Nam eorum 
quidam ista profecto dicunt, ut interdum mihi furere videantur. 
Itaque ‘Anaxagoram memoriz proditum est, tam parum oculorum 
Judicio tribuisse, ut nigram contenderet esse nivem, quia videlicet 
ex aqua que nigra est, nasceretur. Idem quoque Solem candentis 
ferri laminam existimavit, cujus tam ridiculas et aniles omnino 
opiniones non irridendi causa nominavi, sed ne tibi hac de re te- 
mere locutus esse videar. Que cum ita sint, vere ille beatus, ut 
cum elegantissimo poeta; eodemque Physico haudquaquam con- 
temnendo, loquar, 





-~——--—-——-Us prerewpoXoywr, 
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Et profecto mihi ista cogitanti idem videtur antiquis illis Nature 
speculatoribus accidisse, quod viatoribus, qui fallax nocturnorum 
ignium lumen secuti, a recta tandem semita deerrantes in puteos 
foveasque precipites Jabuntur. Hi etenim Naturam optimam 
ducem deserentes, vanisque et tortuosis incertarum conjecturarum 
commentis abducti, fieri vix potuit quin in gravissimos errores et 
ineptias inciderent. Nihilominus has inter crassas et opacas ignora- 
tionis tenebras, quosdim quasi melioris judicii igniculos interdum 
elucere cernimus, veluti per celum nebulosum tenuis erumpit 
astrorum lux. Ufde liquido constare arbitror veteribus non tam 
ingenium defuisse, quam rectam philosophandi viam, ad rerum 
éceultaram notitiam consequendam. Itaque ne ilos tibi videar, e¢ 
philosophorum choro penitus: sustulisse, et in unam dontaxat par- 
tétirinclinasse, pauca quadam sapienter sane ab eis excogitata 
commemorare lubet, ut bonoram compensatione mala quodam- 
modo sublevare possimus. Jam physicorum omnium velustissimus 
Thales Milesius, quem de rebus ueturalibus primum quasivisse 
apud omnes convenit, quum_ ad A’gyptios aliasque longe dissitas 
gentes visendi causa*commeasset, Physiologiz eani partem, que 
supera et cavlestia tractat, prestantissimis suis inventis auxit mag- 
nopere atque amplificavil, Primusenim Solis Lunaque defectiones 
in omne posterum tempus predisisse fertur, quarum causam, igno- 
ratam- antea, validissimis etiam rationibus comprobavit. Cujus 
exemplum‘alios permultos excitavit ad veri investigandi cupidita- 
tem, quos inter illustre nobis obversatur Pythagore nomen, qui 
cum inveterata quadam menies hominum occupasset opinio, ter- 
ram mediam peadere, primus Solem in media mundi universi sede 
collocavit, stellasque omnes circa ipsum immobilem manentem 
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orbibus rotufidis ferri edocuit. Terram idem, conglobata figura, 
circa axem suum incilatissimo motu torqueri demoustravit, unde et 
hoclium dieruwque vicissitudines varreque temporum commuta- 
tiones zquabiliter efficerentur, Cujus djsetplina cum per multa 
admodum secula extincta fuisset, a Copernico tandem renovata, 
debitam suam auctoritatem spud peritiores omnes jam demum 
adepta est. Mylta et alia pliysicorum tibi commemorare possem, 
ni temporis quo concludor angustia prohiberent; quorum etsi 
egregia quaedam sint et adthiranda, cum nullis tamen rationum 
monmentis niterentur, obsolevernnt brevi, aliorum vicissim opinio- 
nibus cedentia, Nilnl enim in Phiiosophia diuturnum esse potest, 
quod non a certis, et a Nature observatione petitis, argumentis 
penleat, quum omnibus eadem seniper sit fingendi licentia, et sua 
adimirari, alena contemnere, humani ingenii proprium sit. 

Sed de his satis: ad ea jam agyrediamur, que si non physica 
nominate liceat, Physicen tamen proxine spectant, et naturali 
quodam societatis vinculo complectuntur. Que nobis perlustran- 
tibus, quid Archimede obversatur illustrius, quid magis omni hoe- 
minum veneratione colendum, cujus gleria non ad exigui pradica- 
tionem temporis, sed ad omnem posteritatis memoriam eternis 
literarum monimentis Consecrata permanabie ? Quis enim nescit, 
artes illas omnes, quiz sive ad necessarias hominum utilitates, sive 
ad animi oblectationem comparate sunt, prestanti illius hominis 
ingenio ita excultas fuisse et expolitas, nihil ut ile in hoc genere 
intactuin aul inornatum reliquisse videatur 2 Idem quanta, quam- 
que admirabilia in mathematicis disciplinis perfecit, quarum fa- 
tentes et obscuras antea proprietates cum scienter enudavit, tum 
copiose et dilucide explicavit? Quid de Archyta ‘Tarentino loquar, 
qui de Euclide, quid de Hipparcho et Cl. Ptolemzo, quid de aliis 
compluribus Gracorum et Latinorum egregiis viris? unde tanqaem 
ex perenni quodam fonte, novarum rerum et admirabilium insatia- 
bilis quadam profluxit copia. , 

Tam, quanta potui cum diligentia, physicarum disciplinarum 
ortus et incrementa persecutus sum, quarum tamen si vel optima 
quieque cum recentiorum temporum inventis comparare collibuerit, 
reperientus ea, veluti majore minor lux exstinguitur, sic hodierna- 
rum doctrinarum luce et gplendore, planc obscurari omnia atque 
obrui. Quid enim, obsecro, apud veteres de natura rerum balbu- 
tientes inveniri possit, quod cum nostra in*hoc genere scientia 
comparatum non sordeat? quid in celestium cognitione? quid in 
lis omnibus disciplinis qua abditarum et retrusarum rerum in studio 
continentur? Tum ego, At bona tua pace, inquain, dixerim, 
nihil caus esse videlur, cur te adeo magnifice circumspicias, 
quasi aut ingenio acutiori, aut acriorj studio freti, hance in qua 
tua tantopere exsultat oratio, rerum scéentiam asseculi fuerimus. 
Quis etenim nescit, quam multis nos hodie oppértunitatibus frna- 
mur, quibus veteres prorsaS caruerunt? quantas nos hauserimus 
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utilitates ex diuturni temporis usu et longinqua experientia, et ab 
innumerabilibus illis sensuum adjumentis, quee nobis aut fortunze 
benignitas, aut hominum solertia tam ubertim suppeditavit. Quin 
potius incredibilem eorpjm mentis celeritatem suspicere debui- 
mus, qui guz nos melioribus presidiis adjuti cognovinus, eadem 
ubicis ingen viribus freti coguoverunt. Nee mihi quidem 
rectius videris illos, quia non plura preotiterinf, repfehendere, 
quam qui nos reprebensurus esset, quod non illa que multis 
post seculis invenienda sunt, jamdudum perceperinus. Vere tu 
quidem et merito, respondit ille, permultas esse causas afhirmasti, 
qu veteribus offecerunt, quo tinus ad nostram hanc studioruam 
prestantiam pervenirent, que nihilominus mihi neutiquam talta 
videntur, ut in iis posita sint omnia. Nam quod paulo ante, te ut 
videtur imprudente, dixi, idem iterum affirmo, multiplices illos 
priscorum philosophorum errores, non tam ingenii vitio tribuendos 
esse, quam itsano suo conjectaud: studio, quo eousque capieban- 
tur, ut vix quidguam aliud egisse videantur, nisi ut aliorum profli- 
gatis opinionibus, suas ipsi substituerent. Primus Bace Verula- 
mius,' novam et inauditam antea ingressus philosopbandi viam, 
nature: speculatores a vanis commenticiisque opinionibus abduxit, 
etad diligentem rerym observationem avocavit. Neque ille, ut 
Platonici, non nisi universe omnia et generatim contemplando, simul 
ac ad individua perventumn esset, insistere, sed singula primum 
perlustrando, tandem quibusdam quasi gradibus ad perfectam 
rerum scientiam pervenire studebat. Cujus vestigiis iusistentes 
Boyleus, Hugenius, alinque quam plurimi, brevi tempore tantos 
fecere progressus, ut incredibilis quidam ad excellentiam cursus 
factus esse videretur. ‘Tandem exortus ,est Newtonus, philoso- 
phorum quidam quasi Deus, qui verissime affirmari possit, genus 
ome humanum ingenio longe supéravit. Cujus ad eximiam et 
pzxne divinam mentis celeritatem, tam egregia accessit ratio et 
conformatio doctrine, nihil ut obscurum adeo esset atque abditum, 
quod suam investigandi aciem effugere posset. 


ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, ct ultra 
Processit Jonge lammantia mocnia mundi, ; 
Atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque. 


Nam philosophandi rationem a Bacore traditam felicissime am- 
plexus, fon falsis illam conjecturis nixam, sed claris certisque ex- 
perimentis comprobatam, que latuerant prius densissimis tenebris 
circumfusa divinitus expediit, et tam validis insuper rationum pon- 
deribus stabilivit, ut qui decreta ejus labefactarct, nemo adhuc in- 
ventus est. Neque ille in omni physiologia praclarus modo, sed in 
reconditiori etiam Mathematicorum disciplina facile prineeps, quam 
univetsam ille ita pertractavit, vix ut quisquam in una parte tantum 
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excelluisse videtur, quantum ille in omnibus. Eun@insecuti com- 
plures alii, exéellenti doctrina et ingenio illustres, quarum ipse artium 
fundamenta tam praeclare jecerat, prestantissinnis suis laboribus 
ad summum denique fastigium evexerunt. 

Longum esset ounia nostrorum lempofum artes et inventa si- 
gillatim enumerare, que talia profecto sunt, ut quemvis fateri 
cogant, vix quidquam audaci hominum ingenio esse denegatum. 
Quid etenim, (yy hinc nostra primum sese efferat oratio,) typo- 
graphica arte preclarius ? quid ad hominam usus fructuosius ? que 
profecto quantum mens humana ceteris onmibus rebus antecellit, 
tantum cetera omnia artificia magnitudine commodorum superare 
videtur, Hac enim ingenuaruam omuium artium et doctrinarum 
scicntiam, von apgustis ut antea termiuis coucludimus, sed in uni- 
versum hominum genus mulliplici copia et varietate disseminamus, 
fac clarorum virorum illustria facta et consulta ad sempiternam 
posferitatis memoriam prodimus, aliosque wmulatione ad imitan- 
dum excitamus. Quid ut ad alia transeam, de nostra rerum mari- 
timarum scientia loquar, qui magnetis lapidis gubernatione ducti 
per vastum ignotumque equor navigiorum cursus tuto dirigimus, 
et in ultimas atque ignoratas antea regiones penetrantes, cum ith- 
perli nostri fines producimus, tum gentes batbarie efferatas ad 
cultum civilem bumanumque mitigamus. ellicas nos vero disci- 
plinas quantum ad culmen proveximus, quanta nos et admiranda 
in praliis, oppugnationibus, et navalibus praliis effecimus, propter 
exquisitam nostram rerum abditarum et retrusarum cognitionem ! 
Neque nos minus egregia in studiis domesticis prestitimus, quod 
testautur cum permulta alia, tum iusatiabilis Hladnveutionum mul- 
titudo, unde omsfia idonea simul et jucunda uberrime etfloruerunt. 
Nos stellaium cursus, intervalla, progressiones, institiones accu- 
rate cognovimus, nos Solis Lunceque meatus descripsimus, nos 
gucunque in celo fiunt diligenter notavimus, causasque om- 
nium et rationes acute investigavimus. Quid de .nostra rerum 
opticarum cognitione loquar, ,dua ipsa veluti Nature adyta 
persciutamur, et cwcis quodammodo oculos largimur? Quanta 
vero’ rerum imiracula ex aque vaporis usu nostra patrumque 
wztas machinata vidit ! que profecto mecum ipse reputans, vix ad- 
miratione satiari possum. Nam ut alia omittam omnia, quid hoc 
magnificentius excogitari queat, homines rem istam, qua nihil levius 
aut inanius est, ita arle sua ingenioque moderare potuisse, ut quas 
res Natura violentissimas genuit, earum domivatum tenentes, nullis 
non modo ventorum ac remigiorum presidiis adjuti, verum etiam 
ailversus omnem maris ventorumque rabiem, quem sibi proposuere 
portum, tuto eundem et facile cousequi valerent. Quid enim hoc 
aliud est, nisi Natur ipsi vim inferre, aut novam quasi Naturam 
in rebus etficere? Alia infinita pwne hujus generis missa facio, tte 
prelixior justo nostra tibi videatur oratig. Quid de ewteris artibus 
et disciplinis dicam ? in quibus que dispersa afitchac et dissipata 
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fuerunt, nos injcertas doctrinarum formulas inclusimus, et pulcher- 
rime insuper exornavimus ? Nos sedem et regionem«locorum de- 
scripsimus, nes animalium onmium ortus, victus, figuras persecult 
sumus, nos stirpium herbarum vires et utilitates percepimus, et, ut 
ita dicam, ompium ferme quotquot tellus pariat, naturam tam pe- 

mitus pertractavimus, nifla ut pars a nobis preetermissa videatur. 

Multa etiam de medicorum repertis commemorare possem, quo- 
rum arti, absurdis aleumistarum ablegatis erroribus, quam multa, 

quamque salutifera chemicorum solertia subministfavit ! Quid de 
levioribus studiis Joquar, nec minus tamen admirandis? quid nos 
non in tectorum exsiructione et apparatu, In corporuni tegumentis, 
in esculentorum et poculentorum varietate perfecimus, et tn omnui- 
bus istis artinm lenociniis, unde innumerabilia fere effluxerunt, et 
ad usum apta, ct ad ornatum decora! Quibus omnibus expositis, 
satis decuisse videor, nos quantapere in hoe studiorum genere 
vetetes anteiverimus ; reliquam est, at politiora jain humanitatis 
studia aggrediamur, ut, ulrisque inter se comparatis, facilior fiat 
cijudicatio, Sed visue, quoniom satis quidem, ut opinor, ambu- 
lajum est, et vespectina hwece frigora, ut ait poeta, parum cautos 
laxtere solent, locum mutemus, quodque reliquum est hujus qu- 
stionis intra domesticos parietes conficiamus ?) Qua cum dixisset, 
domum revertimus, et, posteaquam nos in ceenaculum contulisse- 
mus, ibique consedissemus, tum Capio, Jam gravioribus his, in- 
quit, disciplinis explicatis, ad ameeniora ista humanitatis studia 
nosmet convertamus, quorum contemplatione animum aut curis et 
molestiis districtum, aut acerbiorum rerum tractatione defatigatum, 
mirifice delectari ¢t recreari sentio. Quamobrem quo melius’ad 
rerum) gravilatem nostra quoque accommodetur:oratio, Oratores 
primos aggrediamur, quorum discipliva, ut eruditis placet, libe- 
rales omnes artes et doctrinas in se comprehensas et conclusas 
tenet. Que quidem, prouti summas dicendi artifex afhrmavit 
Tullius, res est una omoium difficillima, quippe que non summa 
nature duutaxat, sed artis insuper adjumenta requirat. ltaque 
apud veteres reperieius, quicunque in hoc dicendi artificio ex- 
cellere voluerunt, tantum studium tafque multam operam ischuc 
contulisse, ut hoc sojum agetent, hoc unicum sequerentur. Post- 
quam igitur summis eloquentia adhibitis magistris et bonarum 
omnium artium scriptoribus pervolutatis, multiplicem sibi rerum 
pridentigm compararant, tum demum 4usi supt in publicum pro- 
dire, et quotidiana exercitatione nativas suas vires augere et con- 
firmare. Neque illi tumultuaria quadam ratione, et quasi airo- 
gxediaare’ gicere solebant, sed quemadmodum de iis loquitur 
Criticus gravissimas, tantam in oratione sua expolienda diligentiam 
adbibere ut scripta sua celando potius quam seribendo abéolvisse 
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viderentur. .Non igifur mirandum est tantum ipsos eloquii sui 
vilibus potuisse, ut fulgurare eos, wt tonare, ut universam veluti 
permiscere civitalem Comici veteres perhiberent. Quam dispar 
hodie et diversa rerum est conditio, cum homines uudos atque 
lnaermes ad dicendum accedentes videanMs, nullis neque nature 
neque doctiine prasidiis instructos, sed declamatorio quodam 
senere tantummodo valentes. Qui cum orationis flosculis, et 
graude quid somantibus verbis imperitee multitudinis aures delime- 
rint, tum egregie sese, si Dus placet, oratoris munere perfunctos 
esse existimant. Ridicula capita, quasi cujus artis facultatem 

prestantissuna veterum ingema non nisi gravissimis labonbus con- 
sequi potuerunt, ad eandem sibi- lie eret brevi quadam et quasi 
compendiaria pervenire ira, aut quo nilil ili prestabuins judica- 
runt, idem hi leve quiddam censerent, et Indignum omning im quo 
magnopere eclaborarent, Sunt ct alii quoque, docti satis ili qui- 
dem, uce ingenio mediocri, sed pravo dicendi genere ita oma 
obscurantes, ut illos ad auditorum suorum fastidium conspirasse 
existimares. Quorum famelicis et twedii plenis declamatinuculis 
quuim sivpe intersim, ita equidem commoveri soleo, ut in aliis vix 
Tisum, 1 aliis vix somnum cohibere possim. Que cum ita sint, 
haudquaquam profecto miram videri debeg, nos quum, qui coram 
populo verba faciant, complurces babeamus,? qui perfect orators 
nomen mereatur, habere fere neminem. Inde insuper magna ex 
parte fluxisse puto, quod nos adeo in histortis scribendis ab anti- 
quorum prwstaplia desciverimus. Crediderim enim neminem tam 
meptum recentiorum esse fautorem, ut non fateatur nos veteres in 
hoc gencre longg multumque superasse. Nist forte, quod olim 
politulos quosdam Gallulos ex Academia fecisse comperimus, 
Cominii aliquis, aut Thuani, et similium seripta, nobilissanis lis 
Grecarum et Latmariun hitter ‘arum Monimeutis sntefercuda esse 
arbitretur. Quod si excmpla desideres, prodeat in) mediom ‘ile 
aureum orationis flunen fundens Hetodotus, prodeat ‘Thucydides, 
quem nemo fide et autoritate, sendentiarumque pondere et gravitate 
unquam “adhuc assecutus est. "Quid autem Nenophonte dulcius, quid 
Sallustio densius ac uervosius, quid 'Tacito pressius, prudentius, 
limatins 2? Mfltos et alios proferre possem, ‘nisi in re non dubia 
testibus non uecessariis uti viderer. Atque hic quidem mirari 
subit, quibusdam, nee indoctis iis placuisse, quod si historisa 
fides adsit, rerumque copia et multitudo, vix quidquam am- 
plius desiderari posse. Quorum quidem sententia longissime 
mihi a veritate abhorrere videtur. Profecto si mbil aliud poustu- 
laret historia, nisi nudam rerum enarrationem, qui se cunque ad 
eam tryctandam sese conlaturus sit, parvi admodum interesset. 
Verumenimvero, ut cibos quamlibet delicatos fastidire sulemus, st 
In vasis sordidis et immundis apponantur, sic non minus scriptorem 
lum aversamur, qui ‘non ad rerum dignitatem oratio.em quoque 
suam accommodare poosit. Quid enim historico turpis quam 
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elarorum virorum laudes ingenuti culpa deterere, et sunjmum rerum 
gestarum, atque excellentinm facinorum splendorem, abjecta et 
feculenta oratione contaminare? Neque id svlum in scriptore 
requirimus, ut dilucide, ornate, et distribute dicat, ut verborum 
sententiarumque ornamentis oraltionem suauw distinetam ct quasi 
iluninatam habeat, sed ut res nobis ante oculos ita subjiciat, ut 
tanquam extra nos abrepti, ‘modo Thebis, modo Argis,” quem- 
admodum ait posta, locati esse videamur. Qua quidem facultate 
veteres illos heroas ita excelluisse arbitror, nihil ut possit esse 
preclarius, nibil magnificentius. Vere igitur illi et merito historias 
suas krjpara és dei nuNncupaverunt, quippe quibus non summa modo 
messet files et auctoritas, sed exquisitis etiam ingenii luminibus 
condita et referta Eloquentia. Quam adco egregiam facultatem nou 
ingenio illi duntaxat, sed vite etiam et studicryum ratione consccuti 
videntur. Qui enim priscis temporibus ad historias scribendas 4ni- 
mun appulerunt, uon in vita otiosa et umbratili languentes, sed in 
sole, ut aiunt, et pulvere versati, in gravissimis scilicet mnuneribus 
domi militieque peragendis, vitam transigebant. Multos itaque apud 
Ipsos reperies in civitatum procuratioue egregios viros, taultos in 
regum intimis cousiliis, et in summorum virorum frequentia assi- 
due versatos, multos qyi exercitibus prefuerunt, quasque res nar- 
rarent, casdem oculis‘ipsi suis usurparunt. Hine ilocum in nar- 
yando fides, in rerum descriptionibus vivida quedam vis et facultas, 
et ad vivum quasi depingendi subtilitas, quibus in legendis iu aliam 
veluti terrarum regionem delati esse videmur. Tam vero quid ab- 
surdius dici fingive possit, hominem, qui wtatem fere totam suam 
im obscuris angulis delituit, que ipse nunquam testatus est, sed aut 
fando audita, aut ab aliorum hbris accepta cognovit, eadem posse 
aut fideliter adeo enarrare, aut exquisite depingere. Hae com 
ita sint, permulta nos tamea adjumenta hausisse fatendum est, 
cm ex accuratiori nostra orbis terrarum cognitione, tum ex longin- 
qua experientia, unde comprehensam reruw politicarum scientiam 
adepti sumus, temporumque inglinationes et momenta accurate 
notando, civitatum ortus, incrementa, conversiones indagare et 
contemplari potuimus. Quod si nos igitur quautis hodie perfrui- 
uiur opportunitatibus, tanta etiam scribendi facultate valeremus, 
nihil sane causze esse videtur, cur von omnia possemus in historia 
plene et cumulate perficere. Et posteriori quidem szculo, nostri 
howiney, bonarum artium studio nemini cedentes. Historiam 
jacentem prius, et obsoletam pane, in Louorem suum, et antiqua 
jura, quodammodo vindicaruut. Neutiquam tamen, quod dolon- 
dum est preclarissimum lorum exemplar recentior ztas secuta 
est, nostris eteniim temporibus,' quod recte vir literatissimus animad- 
vertit, adeo hae provincia deserta fuit, et relicta, vix ut historici 
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homen retjnuerimus. Sed de historicis, satis credo disputatum 
est, de Poétis videamus. Tum ego, Mirari satis, inqguam, non 
queo, hominum quorundam levitatem dicam an impudentiam, 
quibus recentia tantopere placuerunt, ut veterum) omnium poéta- 
rum scripta insolenter fastidirent. Naf Academici isti, quorum 
mentio ate paullo ante facta est, quasi satis non duxissent, in 
ceteris omnibus doctrinis et artibus, primas suis hominibus 
deferre, sic in*hac quoque poética facultate, palmam ipsis impu- 
depter arrogarunt. Eo etenim progress! suut temeritalis, ut anti- 
quis ompibus Scenicis Cornelium, Horatio Boilzum, aliis alios, in 
suo quosque genere, 2 anteponendos esse arbitrarentur. Mihi pro- 
fecto velercs, si nulla alia in re, in hac tamen ita excelluisse viden- 
tur, ut vix ullam ceteris poétis laudem reliquerint. Sed nihil 
interpellabo, tuam enim sententiam audire malo. ‘Tum Cepio, 
imter arridens, Nw tu, inquit, suavis homo, qui judicis idem et rei 
personam ia hac causa sustivere velis, et profecto, quantum ego 
conjectara auguror prejudicata qaadam opinione imbatus luc ac- 
cepisti, Sed ne longior sim, sic habeto. Equidem tametsi non 
luvitus fatear, citeriora hacee tempora evregios Nonnubguam po’- 
tas extulisse, quosdam etiam qui in nonnullis scribendi generibus 
palmam veteribus dubiam facere videntyr, ‘non tamen hoc tri- 
buens dederim quoque cetera,” neque si récentioribus hoc conces- 
serim, iu singulis ipsos magna interdum cum laude elaborasse, 
idem cos in Poética, si universe spectetur, prorsus excelluisse ag- 
hoverim, Longa quastio est, multaque in unamyue partem rationes 
adlata sunt,ut ostenderetur, quisnam pracipue ex ompibus omnium 
wtatum postis, inventionis ubertate, et seribendi artificio floruerit, 
cujus rei gloriam FTlomero alii, Finchespalo nostro, et Mittoni 
quidem vindicare satagunt, uter ulro prior fuerit, multum et acri- 
ter disputatum est. Quod si nos afiquis, in Epica ut hoc potissi- 
nium exemplo utar, excelluisse emicat, quam multa nihilo tiinus 
aut intacta reliquimus, aut inculta omnino et Inornata dimisimus. 
Ne in exemplis multus sim, quibus in utendis, litem tibi lite re- 
solvere fortasse videor, ecquis ex recentioribus aut Pindari mage 
niloquentiam, aut Sophoclis gravitatem aut comicos Aristophanis 
sales unquam adzquarit? Quis Theocriti in’rusticarum rerum de- 
scriptione venustatem? Quis curiosam ilam Horatii venustatem, 
aut mollissimam Ovidii ig omui carminis genere dulcedinem ? Nec 
mihi quidquam Lucretio nobilius videri solet, qui cum tn materia 
dura et arida tantam valuerit, quid nos ‘lum facturum fuisse 
putabimus, si divitem suam ingenii venam ad elegantiora alia 
transferre voluisset.—Nihil mihi necesse est, de nostrorum tempo- 
rum poctis loqui, qui sane, si unum alterumque excipias, tantum 
abest, ut veterum laudem in dubium adducere possint, ut potius 
nunquam delendam infamiam conflasse videantur. 

Hactentts precipuas antiquorum etrecentiosum doctrinas quam 
potui brevissime persecutus sum. Verum tametsi multa dicuntur, 
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multa nibilominus pretercunda sunt. Nihilenim adhue de Gram- 
maticis lecutus sum, nibil de Criticis, nihil de compluribus aliis, 
doctringw ingeniique laude prastantibus, qui e Grecia Latioque, 
tanquam ex artium quibusdam officinis, in omnem hominum 
famam notitiamque profl@xerunt. Quorum haud scio, an quis 
Plutarcho, aut ingenio major fuerit, aut in omni antiquitatis sei- 
entia consummatior, qui non plilosophorum modo omnes sectas 
diligentissime lustravit, sed clarissimorum in omni Saudis genere 
viroruam facta, immortalitali commendavit. Quid de Pausania 
dicam? quid de Caio illo Plinio, eruditionis quodam quasi doimi- 
cilio, quid de Strabone “cujus opera tam varia omnium rerum 
scientia referta sunt, ut si unius aut alterius e veteribus scripta 
excipias, nihil plane in omni vetustate reperiri possit, cum iis com- 
parandum.”? His nominibus tot virorum atque tantorum expositis, 
quis tam vecors inveniri potest, qui antiquorum doctrinam (tn 
dubium vocare ausit ? Que autem mepti quidam blateronces, e tri- 
viis petita convicia, In antiquas literas, earumque patronos, con- 
gerere assueverunt, non est, profecto cur quemvis morari debeant. 
Taigs etenim, (politissimi Mureti verbis utor) “ ea libertate utuntur, 
qu insanis et vinolentis tribui sulet, ut, cum quidlibet in quemlibet 
dixerint, nemo laborct.” Vergant igitur, que sola possunt, perfrictz 
frontis ope, que uullo" modo intelligere possunt, eadem maligne 
carpere, tam quum Natura eos adeo stolides hebetesque finxerit, 
nihil ut paullo liberalius percipere queant, fatuas suas ct aniles 
sententias nasutiores omnes ludibrio habebunt. Sed ut hec omit- 
tam, eo nostra redeat, unde deflexit oratio. Quamvis ego veteres, 
mansuetiorum artiuin studiis, longe nos post se religquisse arbitrer, 
vix tamen hac nostra tempestate, quanta olim fuerit doctrina 
antique prastantia, nos recte statuere posse existimo. Neque 
enim cum tabulam egregiam atiquam, vetustate jam jam evanes- 
centem contueamur, et lineamenta prima sua duntaxat servaniem, 
idoneum de pristiua ejus pulcritudine judicium ferre possumus, 
neque (ut ad domestica et nota veniam) quemquam adeo callidum 
harum rerum existimatorem esse crediderim, qui Cereris illud 
vostrum simulacrum, tam feedis undique vulneribus laniatum, a 
Phidiaca manu profectum esse, sibi persuaderet. Quomodo nos 
igitur melius de praclaris illis ingenii antiqui monimentis judicare 
poterimus, quorum partem multo majorem, ista omnium confec- 
trix tas genitus absumsit, queque superfuerunt, temporis injuria, 
et barbarorum hominulm corruptelis tam misere depravata sunt, et 
dilacerata, ut verissime cum poéta affirmare possimus, 
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ullorum jactura magis deflenda sit, quam eorum, “qui elegantissimo 
suo ingenio Comeediam Atticam locupletarunt. Qua una audeo 
dicere, non in leporibus modo, vitaque et morum imaginibus, sed 
in sententiarum quoque et preceptorum gravitate, omnia omuium 
philosophorum scripta longe multuneqne superasse. Quorum 
lacera fragmenta, et divulsa veluti membra quuin sape intuear,non 
possum) non exclamare, 


i) . 
————quales vos dicam, 


Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint relliquiz. 





Que cum ita sint, nobis magnopere gratulandum est, recentiora 
hae tempora tali clarissimerum virorum copia floruisse, qui inge- 
nio non minus, quam studio et voluntate pollentes, antiquorum 
errantes doctrinas, et in ima barbarie peregrinantes, et domum 
quasi deduxerunt, et ad pristinum svum decus et nitorem, quan- 
(um fieri potuit, revocarant. Quorum prestantissimis laboribus, 
aecessit dubiis fides, obscuris lus, depravatis integritas, quaeque 
informis situs, et deserta vetustas penitus olim obruerant, eadem 
sunt in communem hominum asum et notitiam vindicata, Negque 
nostra quidem wtas, quamvis indigna fortasse, qua cum supério- 
rum temporum gloria comparetur, adhuc de his literis bene mere 
cessarit, quod declarant epregia illa invehta, unde tantum accessit 
Critice decus et ornamentum. Video me paullo longius progressum 
esse, sed me semper, nescio qua dulcedine, horum studiorum 
tractatio afficere solet, ita ut nusquam Jibentius, quam in ipsis 
contemplandis conquiescam. Sed ut aliquands dicendi finem 
faciam, de illis artibus, qua nobis unice considerande supersunt, 
videamus, Picturam dico et Statuariam, quibus profecto uthil est, 
neque ad usum ornatius, neque ad animi oblectationem hberalius. 
Quod vero ad Sculpturam attinet, si ex uliiversa et consentiente 
hominum opinione sententiam ferre oporteat, non est sans, cur 
multa quaeramus, quam ones uno veluti ore, ad veterum opificum 
excellentiam predicandam consensisse videantur. Quocirea hodi- 
erni as tifices nihil potius ducunf, quam ut imitando exprimant, quod 
ad signorum vetustorum puleriudinem, quam proaine possit ac- 
cedere. Quwi quamvis veteres secuti adhuc potius quam assecuti 
videntur, wulta tamen effecerunt et egregia, ct si quemadmodum 
cxterarum rerum sic arltium quoque certus quidam cursus esset et 
progressio, dubitari nequit, quin ad summum brevi perventuri 
sint. - 

Neque minus in omni Architecture scientia, quamein sculptis, 
fictis, czlatisque figuris superavit Antiquitas, quod testantur mag- 
nificis ill operibus referte Athenz, et miranda illa vetustatis ve- 
stigia’ per Greeciam, Italiamque dispersa, quibus tu contuendis 
omnes incredibili quadam admiratione atlicimur. Et gauiéendum 
sane est, wtatem nostram ita tandem, resipuisse, ut meretricto illo 
et peregrino barbari wvi caliu reliecto, se ad @ustam veteran sim- 
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plicitatem imitandam contulerit, quo nihil, credo, ad hanc artem 
illustrandam melius accidere potuisset. ; 

Picture alia quedam ratio est, nec omnino diversa tamen, cujus 
quum nulla hodie a vetustate tradita monimenta superflucrint, 
difficilior paullo dijudicatiy est. Quod si ut Horatius nos monet, 
magis ea moveant, que oculis subjecta sunt, quam que per aures 
demissa, nihil tamen caus@ est, cur oculorum judicio omnia semper 
tribuamus. Si et enim antiquis scriptoribus alia nec dissimilia narran- 
tibus fides habenda sit, cur nobis, quibus nulla certa contingit judi- 
candi nota, ipsis in hoc uno diflidere liceat, nullus equidem intelli- 
gere possum. Quasi videlicet summa illa ingenia cxteras omnes 
liberales artes optime estimare potuerunt, Picturam non potuerunt. 
Quum vero nullas hodie Picture vetustz reliquias superesse aflir- 
marim, noneram nescius tabulas quasdam, si 1a appellande sunt, 
ex Herculaneo nuper erutas esse, etinlucem prolatas, unde tamer 
mea saltem sententia, vix quidquam ad hanc questionem dijudi- 
candam, colligendum est. Qua enim et in deteriori artium eon- 
ditione, et a mediocribus artificibus, nec in optimo genere elabo- 
rath fuerunt, exinde, (nisi quid me fallit ratiocinantem) opinionem 
ducere, temerarium prorsus esset et ineptum." Eadem mhilomi- 
hus, que est hominum inconstantia, Itaii quidam tantis laudibus 
extulerunt, ut Raphaélis sui operibus, non comparanda modo, sed 
ante ferenda etiam judicarent. Quod si Zeukidos exquisita ulla 
aut Apellis tabula hoc tempore superstes fuisset, quid de cgregio 
illorum artificio, homines istos statuisse existimabimus, quibus 
levia hee et mediocria tantopere placuerunt? Neque ego qui 
debitas suas laudes‘veteribus vindicarem, idem ipsgs recentioribus 
in hoc genere temere anteponerem. Pictura etenim, si que alia ars, 
aliarum quoque artium adminiculo magnopere indiget, que cum 
temporis diuturnitate in melius creverint, ipsam succrevisse etiam, 
dubrmm non est. Sed quod in priecocibus quibusdam ingeni.:s usu 
venire cernimus, ut pueritie spem robustior wtas minime confir- 
met, idem quoque in hoc pingendi studio evenisse videtur. | Nam 
post sxculis mediis depulsam barbariem exteri quidam, Picturam 
hon restaurarunt duntaxat, sed eo etiam elegantie perduxerunt, 
vix ut quidquam ampkus desiderari posset; eadem nostris hisce 
temporibus, sive ob hominum socordiam, seu ob aliam quamvis 
causam, immane quantum degeneravit. , : 

Quod de Pictura nuper animadvertimus, idem ferme de Musi- 
corum disciplina dicendum est, quos ut silentio omnino preterea- 
mus, cum rei ipsius prestantia, tum instituti nostri ratio prohibere 
videtur. Quade re etiamsi nullam aliam judicandi facultatem 
habeamus, quam quantum ex illorum sententiis colligendum est, 
quia nostiis temporibus longe semoti vixerunt, dubitari tamen 
nequit, quin hanc artem veteres egregie excoluerint. Ecquis enim 
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sibi in animum inducere potest, homines, quorum ingenium in ele- 
gantior! omni doctrina tam mirifice eluxit, Musicen non felicissimo 
studio coluisse, quam in Deorum culta, in juventutis institutione, 
in omnibus denique publice privatimque ceremoniis tanti semper 
facere consueverunt, de qua etiam" divigus ille Plato afhirmare non 
dubitavit, Musices modos in republica mutari non posse, quin 
protinus maximarum Icgum sequatur immutatio. Mea itaque 
sententia est, veteres in tanta quanta versati sunt, lnstrumento- 
rum ad hane artem pertinentium inopia, magnopere eam exornasse, 
nec tamen inficias iverim, nos pro uberiori nostra cxterarum re- 
rum cocnitione, eandem, uti par est, multo longius porrexisse. 
Veterum autem infucata illa simplicitas, dubium non est, quin a 
superbissimo hodiernorum criticorum aurium judicio valde abhor- 
reret, qui majorum egravilate repudiata, multiplicem quandam et 
tartuosam in numeris modisque scientiam colunt, et eandem ita 
mollitie effeminatam, ut vix usquam pristine severitatis vestigium 
appareat. Sed quod in cateris studtis, idem quoque puto in 
Musices hac disciplina evenisse, homines videlicet vostros novitia 
et extera studiose consectari, antiqua et domestica fastidiose cen- 
temnere, ct tum demum pulcros sese et beatos existimare, quafido 
a majorum moribus quam longissime distent. 

Satis jam, ni fallor, de hoc argumento’ én utrinque disputatum 
est, quamobrem ne toties repetita crambe, ut aunt, fastidium 
pariat, aliquando peroremus. Ex rationibus igitur nostris hoc 
liquido constare arbitror, autiquitati palmam tribuendam esse In ils 
disciplinis, qua in ingenio et humaniorum studiorum facultate 
continentur ; contra recentiori etatli in iis, qa observandi diu- 
turnitate, et investigandi diligentia, ex abditis Nature fontibus 
hauriuntur. Quod vero initio hujus sermonis dixisti, Templeium 
nostratem, paullo iniquiorem in recentiores tibi videri, credo equi- 
dem, nam tametsi perelegfnti fuit Ingenio vir, et doctring. non 
mediocri, partium tamen studio abreptus ad extrema aliquando 
propendisse videtur, et re parum perspecta interdum pronunciasse. 
Nam ut omittam alia, quod ipse judicium fecit, de commenticiis 
Istis et insulsis, Greculi nescio cujus, epistolis, que Phalaridts 
nomiue circiimferuntur, hominis est, aut minus considerate loquen- 
tis, aut opinione sua intemperanter abutenus. Sed quoniam ser- 
mouem huve, in multam, ut videtur, noctem produximus, hwe Th 
aliud tempus differenda puto. Qua cum dixtsset, surreximus. 
ern ea Nee ae nee Ret Rr We ee ae cen ne wert meen eee 

I Eidos yea mevoy Mouainne pretaBadrdAciy wWraPntsovy oda pee, yap Pyvoivrasr, Mavoc- 
Kg Tpdwor avey wokirinwy sdpwy ru preylorwy, we pnot Te Acpawy, xed byw meiGoparr.. 


de Kep. iv. p. 424. 





A Passage in Demosthenes, which many leafned men 
have thought very obscure, eaplained. 


Tuere isa passage in the opening of the Orat. pro Co- 
RONA, about which the commentators have written more than 
perhaps any other in Demosthenes, and which all of them have 
entirely misunderstood. Even Scnarrer, who generally hits 
off the scent when the others are at fault, has im this instance 
failed. It will sometimes happen, im such a case, that the 
true meaning will be detected by a person of far mfenor pre- 
tensions to learning or critical skill; and | fiope L shall not be 
accused of presumption in offering to give the true explanatidn 
of the passage in question. [tis that beginning with ta piv ody 
earn ognwerver, (Reiske. p. 229. 1.5) an ending with dep Soay 
yao abixias rotrd ye. [p. 230. 18.] 1 shall set “down here the 
thréc or four first sentences in which the cbhicf difficulty or ob- 
scurity hes, spacing the words which m my opinion have been 
misapprehended. For the convenience of reference, [ put on 
the margin the pages and lines of Reiske’s edition. 

P. 229, |. 5. Ta pey ouv xaTny apr weve TOMAL X xaos ewe, xo} meph 
ay evicoy peysras xat Tas con aT cg ob vapor TaTTOUT! timwmpias’ Tod be 
mapovros dryinv0s ) mpoxios Tho aUTy extort pe emnperay fl. 10.] & | eet xa 
UBgw xk AaiBogiay xe TGOMNACKI HOY emoU maxi WAVE ONT ct TosauTa® THY 
pevTor MaTnyoplay xal Tay aitioy Tay elonmeveov, ebmrep yo ey aarndets, 
oux Fyity wmode Oluyy assay ha Beiy, oud eyyvs. ou yap 
dgaspsiod as Sei T4 meogeADeiy TD JAK my xa Aoyou TUxXEiY 
oud be emngelas THEE xb g4evou TOUTS TOLETY. 0 OUTE pot TOds 
[l. 15.] deous bplars & EXO, ouTE moAIT Key ours Bincsoy 2 aor, a avopss 
rAdnvaion. AAN’ eg’ obc abinobyr a ee echo. THY TOM, uel (YE THAIKO- 
Trois, Haina voy erparyep ber xo Srekves tals éx Tay vopaay (I. 2] 
Tspenpieris map aura Jo rabinnwara xphobos: ch pev’ eloayyerias 
af tce TORTTOVTA phe Ewpee, siomyyeAdovra xa TouToy Tov Tpomoy eis 
xplow xabioravta map’ dwiv' eb 83 ypapource Tapavopt., mapavopoy 

padoweva6. ot yao 2 bymou Kryoipavra pey bdverron Simxerv OF emer ent 
ée, (I. 25.] cirep Senay rely dyduslev, avtov aux av eypaato, 

I alopt Reiske’s conjecture of guo0 I. 10, though Bekker has 
recalled oy00 with the approbation of Schaefer. “I think this a 
happy emendation; had all Reiske’s conjectures been of the 
saine stamp, he would not have exposed himself to the sneers of 
far inferior scholars. Lt 1s not however, of any consequence to 
the explanation F have to propese. [adopt also, the pointing 
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of Harles m the second period, by putting a colon-point after 
ruyzv |. 1-+, instead of a comina, and by removing the colon- 
point after rodro zoel. 153 which manner of pomting, Schaefer 
also recommends; but neither is this of importance to my «ense 
of the passage. | prefer also a point of interrogation after 
eypaparo at the end of the passage, for reasous which will be 
stated afterwiayds. 

"The reader who wishes to see the various ways on whiel this 
passage has been interpreted, the ditiiculties which bave been 
conceived to be init, and the amendments which have been 
proposed, from Wollius down to Bekker and Wunderlich, will 
find the whole brought together in Schaefer) Apparatus crit, ct 
exeget, ad Demostienem, I. tc. To will here, from the same 
work, transcribe as much of VFaylor’s amiotations as may show 
the difficulty he felt and the nature of the remedy he propused, 
conceiving the passage to be corrupted. |. 13. 03 yap apaspeiobas 
Ger. x. T. A] "Ev touross Tois pyroig, ut conquestus est Ulpianus, 
acapeas tors wordy, Et merito sane. Interea voces Ipsw sunt 
satis perspicuw : sed sententie non recte cohwrent neque apte 
distubuantur, [Ule then gives the passfeg as he thinks 1t ought 
to be ordered. tle leaves out entirely the clause tay pévros xar- 
nyogiay—ovd éyyus, as aninterpolation and besides, makes certain 
transpositions, which need not be here specified, After giving 
a version of the passage thus altered, he prucceds] Profecto si 
eo ordine et neyu non scripsit Demosthenes, dptandum pene fuit 
(absit verbo invidia) ut ita scripsisset: adeo nitide, adeo luculente, 
adeo disposite procedunt omnia, Verum quid de fugitivis istis 
commotibus statuam, proxsimum edt ut ostendam, Ab hujusmodi 
propositione satis recte orditur nempe: ta Bev xatyyoonueves 
MOAAR xah Seivee nal weoh cv evinv meyaras xai Tag Eoxaras of vowos 
Tarrours tinwplas, Bene est: et huic sententie adversative 
apponitur ea, que sequitur, satis proba et luculenta, scil. rod 
G8 mapovTos cwyuivos ) mpoalperis—énnosiay Exgi—xal Aoogiany x. T. 
a. Esto: sed et aliud adversativum video: ta&v wéyros (i. e. 88) 
xatyyopiay, &c. v. 10. Lt, quod merito displicere potest, nihil 
aliud hic redditione dicittr, quam quod in propositioge dictum 
erat prius. Age, iZirucoy mapaddAyaAc, ut scribunt Grieci et ut 
scribit Noster, ut eo situ dispiciamus, quid intersit, ° 
Ta pev ouy AAT NY Opywevce MOAAR Tov pevTOo! xaTnyopIMY xal THY 
xat Seve xal wegh cv éviov psya- aitiay THY elonuevey, cixsp Yoav 
Aas xalras toyaras ol voor TaT- aAnoeis, oux dvs TH mOAEI Sixny 
Toucs Timmpias. akiay AaBéiv, odd" eyyuc. 
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Conferas, trutines, metiaris, excutias, excracics, euidvis fac 
periculi: solertem dabo, qui quidvis ex hac posteriore oratione 
expresserit, quod non interceptum crat in priore, &c. ‘Tay Lor. 
Now in the latter of, these sentences, there is a meaning, 
which is not hinted at in the former, and which no one of the 
interpreters has detected. ‘They have all considered éZ/av as the 
emphatic, and 037 éyyis as immediately referring 4o it. “ It as 
impossible to devise punishments adequate or any thing lke 
adequate to the offences.” Thus Wolf. Respublica neque dis- 
nas, nec dignis proximas de me sumere panus ullo modo possit. 
So Reisk. Index Gracit. voc. eyyds, Non modo non parem me- 
ritis dignamque, sed ne accedentem quidem propemodum ad 
gravilatem criminis. 1 think, on the other’ hand, that agiay is 
so far from being emphatic, that it might be Icft out without 
materially injuring the sense, [tis merely an epithet to déxyy. 
‘The emphatic words, | think, are odw és tH wdAes and the sense 
is this, “ Lt is not in the power of the state consistently with 
law, to punish me in consequence of these accusations,” I 7s 
not competent. Why?! because | am not on my trial. ‘The 
action is not against me, but Ctesiphon. ‘The words 02% 
éyyts may be justly rendered very fur from it. The phrase is 
equivalent to that other which much more frequently occurs 
moAAov ye xat dei, and like this ouglit to be separated from the 
preceding words by a colon-point. It is introductory to the 
reason, which he ts going to assign in the next gentence, cf. p, 
§24.1.3 . 
The next sentence more than any other has perplexed the m- 
terpreters, as is seen in the following note of Wolf. P. 2¢9. 
v. 12. ob yap dpaiceisbas 821 — od% év exnosias —-] Forte aan ey, 
vel ro 8 éy emnyeias, aut ob by &gaipeindas. Aretinus: Now enian 
decet auferri jus populon adeuntli nec in odio ac malecolentia 
tstud ponere. Non enim rectum nec’ gustum nec civile est freri 
Athenienses. Melanchthon: ‘Tania vero crimina cu-n mihi olye- 
cerit, ut ne pares quidem pane inveniri queant, audet petere, 
ne.mihi docendi potestas concedatur. Injustissimum est autem 
et nequaguam civili societati conveniens, odio et petulantia cu- 
jusquam largiri, ne reus audiatur. Perizonius; Neque enim 
eripienda est potestas veniendi ad populum nec cause dicende 
facultas; necid in oblectationis aut invidia loco ponendum: 
nec fieri recte atque ordine potest: nec wd aquum est quidem, 
judices. Sed eum oporiuit, &c. Meletus: ne in ipso quidem 
recent? facto. (Sic 73 088 éyyuc interpretatur.) Non enin pri- 
pandus est aditu populi et potestate dicendi Aischines. Sed ut 
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hoc ex prtudantia atque invidia faciat, neque per deos est rectum 
neque civile neque justum, virt Athenienses, sed in quibus, &c. 
Locus est obscurus et controversus proptereaque suspectus. 
Igo meam interpretationem si non veram, at perspicuam esse 
puto. [Wolf’s imterpretation is this: “Negue vero cuiquam est 
negunidus accessus ad populum et dicendi potestas. Sed ea _fa- 
cultate ad explendum odii atque invidie acerbitalem abuti, 
neque, ita me deus amet, rectum est, neque civile, neque justum, 
Athenicuses.| Connexio periodorum babet obscuritatem : +2 
[ey oUY RaTHyopymEeVa TOAAR Cle.—Tdy pev TolvuY xatyyorimy, X&c. 
ov yao apaipsiobas bei, &c.—aAA’ £9’ ois, Kc. Est commemoratio 
quadam in conquestione iniquitatis et confessio, maxima esse 
crimina ct omme supplicio vindicanda :ecteque delata ad judices, 
sie vera essent. Kum enim esse judiciorum usum, et causz 
cognoscantur et nocentes nulctantur. Sed abuti judicum be- 
niguitate ad criminandos cx odio atque invidia insontes, id quod 
nune /lschines faciat, id vero nequaquam esse ferendum., Sgd 
in hac quoque sententia me nonnihil turbat, quia ait mpooeageiv 
TH Eyuw, ut non de judiciis, sed de conciontbus loqui videatur. 

codem pertinet etiam 7d Adyou Tuxeiv. Cyeritur enim Isocrates, 
TOUS MOAACUS Obl THS Cwvys THY EvavTivULsvUY Tals EmbuLiass AUTdY 
ere dvacxiodas. Quid ergo, si sic connectas? Si crimina mihi 
objecta vera essent, nec dignas pwnas neque dignis prorimas de 
me sumere possit resp. Que cum mihi adeundi popelt: haben- 
darumque couciontun potestalem dedcrit, ea ego putestate sim 
abusus ad explendum oedium meum adversus tnamicos alque in- 
vidiuam. Id quod neque rectum est, &ec.  Algui si me tantis in 
rebus Auschines, quantas ea fact?, pesten ct pernictem reip, 
moliri videbut, cur non in gudictum adducebat ? 


Cum via multa patet, nulla est bona, qua sit eundum 
, Jpse tibi monstret ductor Atlantiades.—-WoLr. 


ib. agaipeicdgs] Post agoigeioias addit August. quartus tivz. 
Reisk. Perplacet. Demosthenes, dum in universum Joquitur, 
cogitat Ctesiplontem. v. p. 230. 10. s. SCHAEFER. 


Not so: he speaks of himself. ‘This is his argument to show 
that it is not competent for the state to pumsh him were even 
the crimes laid to his charge true; ‘ Vor” says be, “no one is 
to be deprived of an opportunity of defending himself before a 
jury of his country: and to do so by employing calumny and 
detraction (instead of bringing him to trial) év éxnpelas tages xai 
dodvou rotro woseiv, Is neither right nor consistent with Athenian 
manners, nor just in any view,” —T&Hro moisiy] apaipew, Sydrovors, 
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To wooreAdety or) Cnpw xa Adyou Tusev.—év exupelag takzel nas 
Gbdvou] id est per’ Exnpaias xad POdvov. Weisk in voc. Takis, 7 the 
way of culumny and abuse, as iv Swpecs takes in the way of gift; 
or it may be dvr) rou éy exnpeatoyros Takss xal pbovepov, the 
abstract for the concreté, in the character of a calumniator &c. 
asa calumniator ; so év éx$gob rakes us an.enemy. 

I do not think it very necessary to give’ examples of odx és as 
denoting a legal impossibility or incompetency. Here are one 
or two Instances from our author. Reisk. p. 277. 13. ovx evyy 
dvev TOU moooxaArcoacbas Symov, ToIs Aoxposs Sinyny xara THs moAscS 
cuvteAécacbar. P. 548. G. xal wos Soxei xdv moorypaacda Tou8’ 
Wdews, «i mos eviy xt. A. cf. pp. GY. 7-487. 3. After the 
same manner he uses olov re, p. 373. 20. peariwra piv, el old 
Te, awoxrelvare, ei Se oy, CavTx ToIs AoIMOIs Magdderypa TOIT aNE. 
cf. 516. 10. And so also in the end of the passage in question, 
ov yap Symou Kryoipavra pev Suvaras Sicdxesy Oe" eve. Lt ts not 
competent for him to maintain his action against Clesiphon by 
bringing accusations against me: B tee i.e. 3s Emo xeetyyogely 
Bs’ Ens mparnraniler, 

We need not be surprised at the use of the phrase spoceAbewy Ta 
oye for pleading before the judges, when we recollect the 
popular nature of these tribunals, consisting of great numbers, 
chosen by lot from the whule body of the people. It corre- 
sponds exagtly to our own phrase lo be tried by one’s country, 
mneaning a jury of his countrymen. \ 

If it should be said that it seems inconsistent in Demosthenes 
to complain that he was deprived of the opportunity of deferd- 
ing himself at the very moment when he is doing so, every 
Englishman will understand the avswer: (perhaps this is the 
circumstance which has bid the true meaning from foreigners 5 
and I am more surprised that Taylor should not have seen it :) 
it is a most reasonable ground of complaint, that accusatisns 
are brought against one when he is not on lis trial,,and has not 
the means of justification or defence which he should then have : 
and no complaint is more loudly made in this country or con- 
sidered more valid. 

Demosthenes brings forward the same topic again, p. 269. 
1 seqq. where it is also made the foundation of a charge of 
hypocrisy. elra, ob pev jv wag’ imod dixny xaTa TOUS VomoUS 
Umep rourmy Aa Betv, eiwep Wdixcuy, eEeAsmwes, &v raic, evldvess, ev Talis 
ypagais, av rais aArats xploeow, ob D byw piv abdos amass, Trois 
yoposs, TH yoovw ty mpolecpla, reo xexplodas wegl mavrmv moAARKIS 
rodray modrspov, TH pndemmmcre ELereyy divas pydiv buds (leg. rov- 
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Tous) abixen TH wOAg OD 4 TAO 7 Eharroy aveyxn Tay 7 Bepocice 
mem parypsvany berelvan TIS BoEns,evradbce dmhvrnxas 5 : Opet, pt BH TOUT WY pay 
ty Gods os, Euds 82 mpormoy. Here ay RATA TOUS vowouc Vinny 
AuBsly, ‘supplies the ellipsis i in oUx sys TH wor Singy Ane, where 
had these words been expressed there would have been no ob- 
scurity. Wolf renderg ads znnocens, and Reiske zxsons, nor 
does Schefer, correct him; but a$a0g 18 plainly opposed to 
Sixyy Souves, and therefore, here signifies, as Reiske has elsewhcre 
rendered it, a gudicio liber et absolutis, «* beyond the reach of 
punishment on every account, Tois vopors (03 yde byw xpivoy.cs 
Typcoov as In the next following quotation) by the law which 
grants every man a fair trial by 1 time and prescription, Kc.”— 
‘The two places mutually illustrate one another. 

eDemosthenes uses exactly the same argument in the Or. DE 
FALS. LEG. P, 407. 14, "AAA pay envy yé Th Ew THs ™ ps 
oBeias paren megi epou, HaTA WOAAG OUx ay eixoT ws axovolre 
auTou. byap eye xelvopas tTHmEpov, oud’ eyyes peta Tadd’ 
voup odes éuo}. “here are here two reasons, why he pfo- 
tests against <schines being allowed to accuse him of crimes ; 
first, that he is not on bis trial; secondl§,,that he should have 
vO opportunity of reply. "The second he could not plead in 
the place in question; but he is pleading that as he is not on 
his trial, the accusations hg against him by HEschines are 
unjustifiable. cf. 269. 1-319. 1-519. 22. 

On the conckfding clause of the passage’ quoted, there is 
in Schaef, Appar. the following note: g2 8—adrév] avri roo 
ezautov o2, Attica tmesi et interpositis aliquot vocibus. Wotr, 
Perperam. Layton. Ego Wolfio assentior. Sic etiam Scho- 
lium libri Augustani prim. ap. Reisk. dvr) tot ud adréy. SCH B- 
FER. But though the clause must be used interrogatively, as is 
done by the Venetian interpreter, quoted by ‘Taylor, ap. Schef. 
A ppar.— me quidem ipsum, si convincere posse putasset, non 
accusasset ? el'his l prefer to reading withqut the anterrogation, 
and referring adréy to Ctesiphon. Also 1 write eue Se, Not ene 
8 on Schefer’s authority; ‘ueque enim cum proxima particuls 
pronuntiando coalescit.” * 

Let us now translate this passage and see, whether it has 
the clearness and consistency, to obtain which ‘Taylor mutilated 
aud altered it to his own taste. ‘¢ The charges brought.against 
me are many and grievous, several of which “would infer the last 
punishment of the law; but the very object of this action is 
merely to heap on me all the abuse, and calumny, and obloquy, 
which his enmity can suggest: whilé though, these accusations 
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were ever so true, it is not competent for the city, to visit the 
alleged crimes with condign punishment ; very far from it. Vor 
no one is to be deprived vf the opportunity of defending him- 
self before a jury of his country. Nor by all the gods 1s it 
right, Athenians, or consistent with our laws and manners, or 
with justice, by the method of calumyy and detraction, to 
deprive one of such an opportunity, n the, contrary, our 
laws and justice itself, required of him, when be saw 
me engaged in transactions su injurious to the state, as he has 
expatiated on aiter his theatrical mauner, while the transac- 
tions were yet recent to have made me amenable to the laws. 
If he saw me engaged in such injurious transactions as required 
it, he ought to have proceeded against mecby way of Lx ror- 
MATION, and in that way have assisted me at your bar; oreif 
I was moving any measures inconsistent with the laws, he ought 
to have brought against me the proper wRIT provided for such 
cases. [or the accusations be has brought against me, arc not 
vahd surely to maintain his suit against Ctesiphon; and had 
he been able to prove the charges, would he not have brought 
his action against myse}f ?” 

So far the argument of the orator seems quite clear and to the 
purpose.— But this is not the whole of it; be has brought it 
forward not merely for its own sake, but as the foundation of 
two charges against /Eschines, of acting a part of hypocrisy in 
the accusations Ke has brought against the ~<neaker himself, 
and in the whole action against Ctesiphon, and this the 
interpreters seem not to bave understood. The first of these 
charges he goes on to establish as follows: ‘“ Certainly if he 
saw me doing you injury, either after the fashion of which he 
has accused me at such length, or after any other fashion, the 
law has provided many ways of proceeding, and severe penalties 
enough ; and all were at hand for his use against me; and using 
these, there would have been consistency between his words 
and his cunduct. But now having deserted the direct and 
right way, and having avoided the proof at the times of the 
alleged crimes, and after such a lapse ‘of time accusing me of 
crimes and heaping on me reproaches and abuse, he is plainly 
acting a part.” ‘Uhis is his first charge. ‘‘ He knows the false- 
hood gf his accusations, and that though they were true, 
they could infer no penalty or punishment, and his sole object 
is to abuse me.” He proceeds to his second charge, sit x xa- 
tyyogas prev énod, xplver 82 rouTovi, xal Tou pev aydvos GAou THY mode 
Ewe wg By Opav mpoloraras,ovdanoy 8 ext rauTny aanvryxas éuol, 
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yy Erépou Cntay emitipiay apeaddobas Gaiveras. xalros wpds xmaciy, 
& dvpes Abjveios, trois AAAOIS Escaiors, og ay elweiv tis ume Kryoi- 
Pavros Evos xal rovT’ Emoiye Cones xa) MAA’ eixorws av Adyelv, Ors Tis 
npstipas ExOpac has ép’ nuwy atray Cixnasoy nv Tov ekeracpov moi- 
cio fas, ob TO av mpds AAAHAOUS aywvilerba® mapaAsimesy, ETépw 8 dru 
xaxdy Ts Saoopsy Unrew" UmepBory yade adinias rovTd ye. “Tun 
AGAIN he makes all his charges against me while he brings his 
action against Ctesiphou, and through the whole course of it he 
makes his enmity to me (though he never dared to face me on 
it) his pretest, while he is plainly seeking to deprive a third 
person of his status in the republic. And over and above all 
the other just arguments which one might bring forward in be- 
half of Ctesiphon ; his may, I think, with the greatest propriety, 
be said, that /lschines and L ought in all justice to settle our own 
quarrels between ourselves, and not, throwing these aside, seek 
to involve a third person in trouble: for that is the height of 
injustice.” ‘To understand the force of this passage we must 
recollect, that among the Athcnians personal hostility was con- 
sidered a legitimate reason for proceeding against each other by 
every means which the law furnished. ‘Thus the orator against 
Androteon, wiitten by our author for Diodorus, begins with 
stating the great injuntes the speaker had received from Andro- 
teon, as the reason of hisraising against him an action, wazavepwy 
ypepyy, Which was ruinous to his adversary if convicted. ‘The 
nuine reason is staged in the oration against ‘Timocrates, p. 70}. 
19. seqq. Now the hostility between dEschines and Demos- 
thenes was known and avowed: and the charge here brought 
agaist “schines 1s, that he was really from secret enmity, seek- 
ing the ruin of Ctesiphon ;*while he made bis enmity to De- 
mosthenes the ostensible reason of bis present action, With 
due deference to such names therefore, [ cannot agree with 
Seager in his interpretation of apoiotaras. Class. Journ, Vol. 
X*¥Vil.p. S51. “ wecicrapas, pretendo, pretexo.” ET. Steph. in 
Thes. hoc lo€o citato.  Suscepta omunind cause nostras ini- 
uiicitias pratendit.”” P, Foulkes et I, Freind. Atque Aéschines 
non obtentu*in Demostkenem odi accusabat Ctesiphonten?; 
sed contra, accusationis hujus obtentu Demosthenem petebat ; 
ul, uleescendi inimict causa, (inquit Cic. De opt. gen. Or.) xo- 
maine Ctestphontis judicium fieret de factis famague Demosthe- 
nis. Multo enim plura in Demosthenem quam in Ctesiphon- 
tem drxerat Adschines :” nor with Schzfer. ‘‘ Est (xpotoraras) 
1. y. xpdpacsy woseiras, intelligendum illud de causa vera, non de 
pratextn, Conf. p. 192. 8. s.” though [ allow that m the place 
to which he refers mpégacig signities the reasvA not the prete ct. 


32 An obscure passage in Demosthenes eaplained. 


Understood in this sense, which requires no forciyg or twist- 
ing of any phrase, | do not hesitate to say that there 1s not a 
clearer, more consistent, or more argumentative passage In 
Demosthenes, It is curious, as well as of some impurtance to 
remark, that a circumstdice apparently so slight as placing the 
emphasis on the wrong word of a sentence, has not only altered 
the sense of that sentence itself, but has obscured and rend- 
ered suspected a piece of the clearest and most natural reason- 
ing. Had Demosthenes happened to omit the epithet afiav to 
Sixnyy, it seems that obscurity or difficulty would hindly have 
been found in this passage, . 

The explanation given above, leads me to put a sense diffe- 
rent from any | find suggested on another disputed phrase 
nearer the beginning of this oration, p. 226. 19. ovros 0° éx ‘7e- 
plouriae pou xaryyopes. ex mepionoias i.e. ToIs Ewlev Aoyoss Ypa- 
wevoc.—* His accusations of me ate irrelevant to the prosecution 
of Ctesiphon.” That Demosthenes was a bad man and per- 
vicious counsellor, was a good reason why the senate or people 
should have refused to grant the crown, but the topic was 
irrelevant to the actioy against Ctesiphon tH mapavouwy youdh. 
And this seems to stand better in opposition to aaa’ éuol piv— 
which Suidas rightly fills up eyo pev weoh rev eoxapay xiviuvevm. 
While L am iw danger of losmg your favor by these charges, 
they are altogether extraneous and unuecessary to the attempt to 
establish against Ctesiphon the guilt of havibsynoved an 1LLE- 
GAL measure. ‘That must be proved from the comparison of 
existing laws; in accusing me he has gone out of his way.” 


I should be obliged to vou, or any of your correspondents to 
explain a phrase, which | find obscure, but of which the inter- 
preters take no notice, p. £27. 16. od pov ta yoaar (robs 
voMaUs) RUpPIous wero deiv Elvan, ! 


ho 
Manor of Ecclesmachan, Feb. 1827. 
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X.—De dv cum indicativo in se non facta. 


Eexeurcurmvs indicativi cum particula ay consociationem cam, que quod implete 
conditionis notionem continet, ad rem factam refertur. Nune diccndum est de ale 
tero genere, quod quoniam ad conditioncm non impletam spectat, ad rem que non 
est facta referatur necesse est. Sugnificat, enim id, quod fierct, st impleta esset 
conditio, non fit autem, quia non est impleta. Hoe genus cur imperfect tantuin 
et plusquam perfecti e¢ aoristi proprium sit, supra dictum cap. Vie rnonitumque, 
si aliam vim habere videatur, quam in re facta, id videri tantummodo, non esse, 
quia differentia onmnis ncnén indicative et particula, sed im co sit posita, utrum de 
impleta an de uon impleta conditione sit cogitandum, Quare ubi neque adjecta 
est conditio non impleta, neque apparet intelhyendane sit an non, bi prorsus am- 
Inguum manet, quomodo verba interpretari debeas. Ut apud Aristophanem in 
Pace v. 1198. 

&® plarar’, & Tpvyat’, 60° yas Tayala 

Sd5paras, ciphynr worharas’ ws mpotoi ° 

od5els emplar’ &y Spémavov ob5t KoAAvBov. 
Perinde est, sive vertas, antea nemo forle cmebat falcem collybo, sive dicas, nemo 
anissct, si scilicet collybo venalis fuisset. = 

Videamus jam usum ipsum. Kt primo quidem apval epicos, Homerus Od. B. 
134. 

obx by Téca0 OcompoTréwy aydpeves. 
Non diccres, Et KE. 39. 

WbAX’, ba? dv oddéror’ ex Tpolns etijpar’ ‘OSvecers, 

clrep anhuav hAGe, Aaxdy ard AnlBos aicav. 
Potuit hic ctiam ef ceyaCi. Sic ennn loquuntur vetermmi, Iiad. ¥. 526. 

ei Sé x Eri rpotdpw yevero Spduos cpeporéepoiow, 

Te KEV py MapeAaca’, WS auphpicrov ZOynKev. 
Et in ilo versu apud Herodotum |. 174. 

Zebs yap x Clynke vijrov, ef w eBovAero. 
Et cum pronomine : Odyss. N. 205.°® 

eya: Sé nev &dAOY epicOevewr SarirAhwy 

eixduny, ds nev pw eplre ta) éreure véer@at. 
Non necessarium erat alterum «ev. Nam oratio, quiv suspensa est ex alia se nten- 
tia, verbi fhodo servato non indiget repetitione particule. Quin recentiores eam 
adspernamur repetitionem hujusmodi. Nec repetit Llomerus Odyss. 4, 178. 

e ovbdé Kev jyueas ;: 

hAAo Sidepivey piddovré re repropevw Te, 

a _ tpl -¥ bre 5h Oavdroio pedrav védos dupendauper. 

Nihil nos diremisact, ante quam mors occuluisset. Nara si primaria sententia con; 
ditionalis est, non possunt non omnia conditionalia esse, que pendent ey, ca. Se- 
cus est, ubi sententia principalis sire conditione est, ut Odyss. T. 25. ° 

a Sumas 8 obk cias mpoBAwonéuer, al kev epavov. 
Non siristi exire ancillas, que, si exiissent, lucem fuissent prebitura. Tic si 
omisisset particulam, prabuisse illas lucem dixisset. 

Recentior usus eo tantum ab epico differt, quod particuJam dy in secundaria 
sententia “non aliter, quam si necessaria est, addit. Temporum ratio cadem est. 
<\c primo imperfectum plerumque refertur ad presens. .\ristophanes Eccl. 151. 

€Bovdduny puev Erepov dy ray Od5wv 
Aeyern 74 BéATiC®, ty’ exabhumehorvxos* 


voy 3 otk édow. 
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Sexpe vero etiam ad preteritum, ejusmodi quidem, quod diuturnitatem aliquam vel 
repetitionem facti continet. Herodotus 1.68. #xou by, & Eeive Adv, etrep eldes rdrep 
eyé, xdpra dv 2bwtuates. Miratus esses. Ita cap. 170. iii. 25. v. 48. viii. 30. Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 1056. Antiphon p. 625. 611. 645. 688. 716. 718. 721. 733. 734. Di- 
narchus p. LO. Lycurgus p. 179. Andocides p. 12, 50. Ismus p. 53. Lysias p. 171. 

Plusquamperfecti non obscwa ratio est. schines p. 643. seq. wal loa at yior 
abrg eyévovro: ef St ula pdvov perérecev, imepdpiorr’ by,  awedaver. Antiphon 
p. 689. ef ey yap brd rev wAnyav 6 dvnp wapaxpyua areBavev, iW euov mer, Ot- 
xatws 8 by ereOvixes. Andocides p. 42. ei yap HAdEr, edéder’ by ev rq EbA@: De- 
mosthenes p. 242. émel did ye dpas abrovs wdAci dy dwoddAcire. Ita codd. ct 
grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 126, 33. Nam prava quorumdam librorum 
scriptura &woAdAare, quam Matthizx in gr. Gr. §. 509. 5. 6. pro penuina habebat, 
addito &p ferri nullo modo potest. Ac vel apud Scholiastam Aristidis T. ii. p. 143. 
quem locum Lobeckius ad Ajacem p. 234, adhibuit, eiajpe: by baud cunctanter 
pro efanper &v reponi debebat. Alia plusquamperfecti cum ay conjunc exempla 
apud Demosthenem exstant p. 652, 21. 660, 20. 667, 12. 080, 27. 726, 29. 855, 
27. 867, 1. 889, 20. 9OJ, 11. 916, 10. 1018, 14. , 

Aoristus plerumque de preterito tempore usurpatur, ul apud Axistophanem 
Ran. 732. ; 

olow 4 wéAus mpotov 
oddt papudkoww eikh padlws expnrar’ dy. 

Quum vero ad pra:sens tempus refertur, cst ilud de co, quod cito perficitur, intelli- 
gendum. Ita apud Sophoclem Ed. R, 1438. quum (Edipus dixisset, pady pe 
vis éx tH08 8oov Tdxwora, Creon respondet : 

Ypac’ dy, <b rovr’ 108 by, ei why ToD Ocov 

mpdérior’ Expytoy expadeiv tl mpakrcor. 
Facerem. Apud Herodot»m i. 12. Adrastus non libenter se regis jussa facere 
ostendit his verbis: @ BuciAed, bAAws pty eyorye dv obt Hia és kebdov Tuidvbc: obre 
yap avppopy tornde Kexpnuévoy cikds ort és duhdaucas ed aphocovras tévat, obre 
7d BovAccta: dpa, moAAa A TE by Yoxov euavrdv. Male et contra sententiam loci 
novissimus editor avfsxov dedit. Imperfecto utitur propter illud woAAaxy : ante, 
ubi semel capiendum cousilium in mente habuit, #éa posuit. Nondum enim, mca 
sentontia, vicit Buttmanaus, #ia imperfecti formam esse. ‘yistophanes Av. 786. 

aitly’ ipdv trav Ocaray ef tis Hy bndrrepus, 

cfra, wewiav rots Xopoigs Twv Tpayy~day HXOeTO, 

cxmrdpevos by otros Hplarncev éAOwy olkade, 

cdr’ ap eumdnobds ep’ huis abtis &v Katewrero. 
Sed quod statim sequitur, ° 

eY re VlarpoxAclins Tis Sua tvyxdver xeCnriav, 

ovr by e&lBicev eis Oopudriov, GAN’ averrETo, 
nescio an dictum sit vere de re pretcrita, quum factum quid hujusmodi esse a Pa- 
troclide significet. 

De futuris satis constat ZucAAoy et euéAAqod usurpari eo, quod ipsa Ingus verbi 
tempora indicant disc.imine. Sed est etiam ubi sine hujus verbi accessiqne futurum 
tempus respiciatur, ita tamen, ut, recte explicata sentetutia, res ad presens vel ad 
preteritum tempus redcat. Ut apud Antiphontem p. 778. obdérore HEAT AY EAGEiy 
ex) rovro 7d Sikaiov, ed elSdres Sri ov dy TQvTOLS Kat euod cAcyxys éylyvero otros, 
GAA? duod xatd rovTwr, Sri obdey Bleaoy uve’ GAHNs hriwyro. Potucrat dicere ed 
el8éres oik dv robros yerhoeaOar ZAcyxov. Nunc quemadmodum loquutus est, 
hoc dicit: noluerunt ea via uti, quia, si id fecissent, non mihi ca, scd ipsis nocuis- 
sel. 

Sed in his omnibus qaum nihil difficultatis sit, alias potius loquendi formu- 
las copsideremus. Ac primo quidem sententias, que ay pronomini relativo junc. 
tum habent. Apertum est autem, si qua sententia, que ipsa per se cor Jitioncm 
non impletam contineat, reliquie oration; adnectatur, oportere &y adjici. Ut apud 
Herodotum i. 86. Croesus, interrogatus quis sit quem appollet, respondet : roy 
by ey witor tupdvvaict mpoerlunar. weydrov xpnudrwy és Adyous éAdeiv. 1)emo- 
sthenes p. 536, 25. vi» 8€ toiTo pey vdk éxolycev, ev g Toy Sjpov erluncey by. P. 
914, 19, Zorw odv, & tvdpes Sxacral, obros 4 kvOpwros ® yevhoeral nore, 
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$s avrl dirxiAiwy éfaxoclwy dpaxyay Tpidxovra vas Ka) tpiaKxoolas Kal éthnorre 
amrotivew mpociderT ty; PLLLIY, 21. dori ody doris Gv rou EbAov kal Tod xwplov 
Kat Tov ypayparelov rocairny breuewe pepew uloOwow ; tor: 8 doris By, 3 dy 
WPEiAhne: Tocaita Xphuata 4 Tpdwefa, ToUTP Ta AoTa eméTpeper; Et cuin Ses. 
[dem p. 440, L. dorw oty daxaws trait’ &y, exewva myoeipyneds, & abrds avhp uh b:a- 
p0apels erddunoer eixeivy ; Kuripides Lph, Taur. 385. 

ob éc0 Saws Erexey dy 7 Ards Sduap 

Ante rocalrny duaélav. 
Mire hanc formulam mutavit Herodutus viii. 119. ef yap 5) radra ofrw épshén ex 
Tov KuBepyarew mpos Beptea, ev pvplnor yudpyot ply oie Exw avritoov uh ovK by 
mutjoa Barada rowvie: robs pev éx Tad KaTacTpéuatos KaraRiBaou és KolAnv vita, 
edvras Tlépras kal Mepardwy rovs mpwrous: rav F epercwr, edvtwy vowlxwv, Sxws 
oun by iaov wAHOos roid: Méponat eféBare es thy CddAaroay. Nam pro obk gore hic 
ad wh ob by woijoa ri fettur Giews. 

Commemoranda hic est etiam formula oi8 dt: dv, ct off 8 7: dv. Aristophanes 
Ach. 555. 

rabvr’ vid’ O71 ay (Spare. 
Aw 122]. 

apd y’ ola@ bri 

dicadrar’ dy Anpbcion ragay “Ipiiwy 

arcbaves, ef THS &lias erbyxaves ; 
Antiphon p. 712. ed yap Wes Gre obdels dv Hv aca, ds exeivoy roy bpxov Sioyo- 
oduevos euov kateuapripnaev. Dinarchus p. 10. é¢’ ois vdx of8 d te adr’ by ieila: 
ef cuveBn Katop0ao0a abt@e & ovveBotdrcucey. Demosthenes p. 1038, 4. ef pay 
yap obros hyuiv capas Sidpice tl wow@toy Sei waeiv ToUs avTiWedwndras Kat Ti Sev- 
TEpoV, Kal TAAAG B epetijs, adie old’ Uroe mponrACev Ww 7) TouToUt Sawlrrov TéApa. 
Interdum ay etiam precedit in hac formula, ut apud cumdem p. 1103, 20. éyw 
yap abtds avi by 018’ 5 Tt BAAO elxoy Wydicacba, Tay Tenpaypevwy wey ovdEeY Eidds, 
7a 5€ waprupodpeva anobwy. 

Sed ubi sententia ista ex alia senteutia, in qua jam inest conditio non impleta, 
pendent, non additur &v, et recte quidem. Nam qua: primari seatentia# natura est, 
eadem est etiam ib ab sultcm, earum, gue ex ea apte sunt. Lycurgus p. 
165. (242. Bekk.) «For kar’ eneivous robs xpérovs, & kv5pes, tls ode Gy Thy wéAW 
HAchoev, ov pdvoy wodirns, GAAG Kal kévos ev Tors Eutpoadev xpdvois emibednuy- 
kos , tls 8 hv obras FH mioddnwos tdze +. picad4vaios, dor:s eSurhbn by raxtov 
éavrdv dromeivar dev ; Kecto illud 8or.. eFuvq{dn &v dictum est, quia sine con- 
ditione dictum erat id ex quo hog pendet: quis tanto in civitulem odio fuit, ut 
milittium delrectavissct? Sed ubi ita mutaveris, ut conditio in principalem sen- 
tentiam recipiatur, rls dy qv oftw meoddypos, Jam sine &y dicendum crit Soris edurh- 
Oy. Tn exempla. Demosthenes p. 705, 26. &v av airrot tis éruetro Karnvdpnua, 
3 tt Shwoge totr Av. Fpicucus in Ep. ad Herodot. ¢. p, 3. ef wh Av 8 evdy Kal xob- 
pay cal graph plow dvondfouer, odk dv elye TA cdhuara Srov Hw, obdt BY ob exi- 
vetro, Kabdmep palvera nivodueva. Ibidem 8 p. 4. etre 7d Kevdv Fv wpiruevoy, 
ov dy elxe Ta &reipa cduata Grou evérrn. Non debeBat recipi Sealigeri conjec- 
tura dy orn, quam et yrammiutica repudiat, et usus Epicuil, ut qui hoc gvornqua 
vocet in Ep.ad Pythocl. 9. p. 31. 

Eadem ratio ‘est particularum finalium, ut dppa, ds, Saws, iva. Aristophafes 
Eccl. 151. ° 

eBovrduny ucv crepov dy tay nOdiwv 

AGew ra BearicO, tv éxabjuny jovxos. 
Vide Vesp. 961. Illud notandum, hanc constructionem indicativi sine particula ay 
de more usurpari, ubi sententia principalis sive addito dy, sive non addito, condi- 
tionem yon impletam continet. ASschylus Prom. 746. 

wl Bir’ enol Civ népSos, GAA’ ob ev rdxer 

eppup euavriy rad ard aridAoy wétpas, 

Sxws wédy oxhpara Tay wdyrwy mévev 

aanaAdyny ; ° ; 
Exempla qumdam dedit Matthie in gr. Gr. §. 520. not. 5., qui tamen neque 
Eurip. Phen, 218. afferre debcVat quo in loco fa non ut. sed ubé significat, ne- 
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que Platonis locym in Menone ita truncatum apponcre, ut Plato k-geutibus aliter 
quam liget loquutus videatur. Integer locus hic est p. 89. B. nal yap & rou nal 
769 hv: ei pices of Gyablo) eylyvavro, Fody nov ky jyuiv of eylyvwanoy tav véwy Tubs 
ayabols tas mices, obs hucis by wapadaBuvres enelvwy dropnvdytwy epudAdTroper 
dv axpordrc, Karacnnvdgevor WoAD warAAov f} 7d xpucley, iva pndels adrovs dieé- 
POcipev, GAN ered} adlxuwto els thy HAumlay, xphowmo ylyvowro rais woAcoW. 
Apertum est, expiessam csse in pringipali sentcutia condifionem non impletam. 
Quod si gua: per ods adjuncta est sententia, itcrum habet &, factuim id est eo, quod 
non “pindet ex priore sententia, sed sola per se constat. Quod autem in fine 
mutatur verli modus, id recte quidem observat Buttmannus fieii propter prapres- 
sum adleuyro, sed non explicuit (amen, Nimirum non recte dixisset Plato éwesdy 
a&dicovro, quod sic indicasset, non fuisse illos ad justam atatem perventuros, 
Quod si participio usus esset, recte dixissct GAA” dgucduevor cis THY HAtKiay xpyai- 
pot éylyvovro. Nec non potuit éylyvoyro dicere, quamvis pragresso a&d-cowrTo. 
Euripides none apud Stubwum Ixviii. 12. 

XPiy yap tov ebruxovwrd yy bre wAcloras Exew 

yuvainas, efrep xal Tpopy Sduots map, 

@s Thy Kaxhy pev €&éBarAe Swudrwyr, 

Thy 3 otcay eabAhy Hdéws eodfero. 
Ita, nisi fallor, scribendum; nam male vulgo efey dv. Sed boni libri ay omittunt. 
Heathius é&€Badd’ &v scribendum putabat, quod vityperat, jure quidem, sed pa- 
rin exploratam habens hujus rei ratiunem Valekcnarius in diutr. de fr. Eurip. p. 
178. quod etiam Brunchio accidit, quem vide de bac constructione ad ¢Esch. Prom. 
165. ad Eurip. Hec. 2i4. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 281. Explicui ad Viger. p. 791. et 
$51. 
Noli vero putare, non licere omnino in hoc genere loquendi particulis finalibus 
addere &y. Immo necessana aliquando ejus adjectio est. Nam ubi non quid 
fuisset, sed quid potuisset fieri indicare volumus, necessaria cst particula. De- 
mosthenes p. 819, 14. rp@rov piv yap elwep Gs GANOGs TadTa wh éuapripycer, dk 
av viv fapvos iv, GAAd tdr cdOds ext tov Suaacrnplov, Tis maprupias avaryryyw- 
oxopévns, hvika paddAov*AN avrdy 4 voy 'OPEAEI. Hic av positum, ubi ad pri- 
mur adspcectum abesse debebat. Recte yero posuit: ubj.ei plus quant nune pro- 
desse putuisset. Omis*a particula sensus foret: wbi plus pA ‘uisset. (Qua: parti- 
cularum finalium, eadem etiam conditionalium ratio est. Nam non aliter iis 
additur &v, quam ubi necessarium est. “Est autem necessarium tribus potissi- 
mum modis. Primo, ubi non simpliciter dicendum est st esset de eo quod non 
est, sed si posset esse dec eo quod non modo non est, sed no potest quidem csse. 
Demosthenes p. 1229, 22. ér: rolvuy innpeclay Thy xparlorny traBuy, woAAG 
mrelorov apytpov Sous. obra: SF ef pev elxov xelpow &v Hpyav, ovdev Srv hy 
dewdv. viv 3° obd' Sxovavtwoiy ww peulobwyrat, wepi Tod wAcloves dyridéyortes. 
Ita libri quidam, recte, ut mihi videtur. Ali omittunt &y. Sé hi, inquit. remiges 
habituri fuinsent multo deteriores, non mirum Joret. Omisso ky dicerct, 33 hi ja- 
buissent remiges deteriorea: ut oppositum foret, at non habuerunt deteriores. At 
habuerunt 111) nullos omnino. Itaque apparet duplicem imesse cunditionem, ut, 
quuin altera, quia in principali sententia ay est, carere ea particula potuerit, 
altera eam requirat. Plene enim omnia si dicas, hee habebis: si illi habuissent 
remiges, non foret mirum, si hi remiges deteriores fissent. Alter odus cst, quum 
in principali sententia non inest conditio non impleta. Nam si tum non ad ef ad- 
deretur Gy, nescires utrum de tre vere facta, an de cogitata sermo esset. Domo- 
nthenes p. 1201, 16. ef rolvuy rotro icxupby Av ay Tobr@ xpos buas TEexphpioy, 
rs ekedlBou rv Ainxplova, dr xeupOjval gnu bed robrov, ph AuBety ras piddas 
wapt Tou warpds TOU éuob, Kal Thy pyay roi apyuplou Savelovac8a, Kapoi yevdobw 
Texphpiov mpds bpas Ors cuverdds pe aAnOH eynadovrra ob ToAUG Tov Aic'xplwva wa- 
padodva. Vinarchus p. 39. (189. Bekk.) elr’ ob Bewdy, & "A@nvaios, € i, Bri poy 
els avip Epyoe Thorlas, Apeorarytrns Sv, &dixciv pe, karapevdduevos xauod cal ris 
Bovajjs, faxuaev ky rd Webdos ris dAnOelas pardAov, nal Bide Thy dobévecay Thy 
rére xal rhy épnulay thy éphv emotetOnoay ai car’ duod Wevdeis yryvdpeva: kara- 
oxeval, Si dinisset elx? ob Sewdv dy Fvg omittere dy in sequentibus debuisset. 
Antiphon p. 70. (88. §. 29 Bekk.) xalro: Send, €i of abtol pty pdptupes rov- 
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rovs &yv paprupowvres miorol Faav, euol 5 paprupobyres Erirro: Yrovrat. 
kal ef wey wdvu my wapeyévovro udprupes, cy Bt maperxduny Ev, } rors 
Tapayevouevous Ly wapexsuny, Erepous 8é twas, eixdrws &v of rodrwy Adyo. mord~ 
Tepo Woav Tay enwv papripwy. Hoc in luco ambo modi, de quibus dictum, 
conjuncti sunt. Nam illa, ef rovros by paprupotyes micro) jcay, et ei cixdros 
dy mordrepot joa tav euav papripwy, dicta suut, quia nulla est conditio non 
impleta in primaria sententia Sewdy dor. Hoc autem ef rapexduny &y, ubi non 
recte a Bekkerocum duobus codd. omissuin est &, propterca dictum est, quia du- 
plicem habet conditionem. Sensus hic est: malum vero, si iiden testes pro illis 
tcstantes fide digni essent, pro me autem nullun fidem habebunt ; et, si omnino 
non affuissent testes, ego autem erhibiturus fuissem, vel qui affuissent non exhibuis- 
sem, sed alios, ipsorton dicta plus fidei quam mei testes habuissent. Adde condi- 
tionem non impletam principali sententim, et videbis ita dici debere : xafra 
Sewdy ay jy, ef of avo) udprupes Tovros paprupodyres mito) oav, Kal—eixdrws 
of Tovtwy Adyar muordrepa hoav THY eudv paptipwy. Hinc judicari poterit de 
loco Demosthenis p. 260, J. al rls ube av drexreavd pe Sucalws, ef 7s Tav brapxdy- 
Ta TH wWéAE Kahav Adyp povoy Kararxbvew ewexetpnou; Codd. yuidam érexei- 
pno@éy. Recte omittunt particulam alii codd, et Plutarchus p. 542. A. Tertius 
denique modus, quo &y additur, is est, quam in oratione ex pluribus membris 
composila, prvcessit sententia careny conditione non impleta, licet eyusmodi con- 
ditio in principali sententia insit. Nam non posset intelligi, de re non vera, sed 
cogitata germonem esse, si pracedcntia rem factam continent. A’schines p. 107e 
(329. §. 85. Bekk.) obxoty &romoy dv efn, & ’AOnvaior, ef pndty pty euod A€yorres 
avtol Boare Tiv érwvuplay Tov Epywy av aimare TovTy, eov Sk A€youros émiae- 
Anafe, kal ph yevonevns uty xploews wep) rod mpdyyuatos Aw kv, yeyordros 8 
cAéyxov aropevtera. Apertum est, si hic abesset &y,? seneuin fore, si hie caussa 
cectdif, non si cecidisset, 


XI.—De omissa purticula dy universe. 


Ty communi scriptorum usu multo siepius omissa particula &y dubitationem exci- 
tavit viris doctis, quam addita, quum multi, quod plerumque hen viderent, ubique 
faciendum fuisse existin.feni. Qua opinione nihil in arte critica cogitar potest 
perniciosiug. Quarendum est potius, utrum quid ueccssario, an usu quodam et 
consuetudine fiat, omninoque caussw prius investiganda: sunt, quum regula consti- 
tuende. Et hac quidem in re, in qua nunc versamur, illud ante omnia videndum 
est, quid sit, quod dicimus omitti paiticulam. Potest enim dupliciter intelligi. 
Nam aut nibif mutari sententiam putamus detractione particulv, aut mutari quadam 
ratione. Quod si nihil mutari senteutiam volemus, recte quidem loquemur, quum 
omit. particulam dicemus, sed committemus tamen aliquid absurdi, quia, s1 parti- 
cula aliquid tamen significat, nihil eam significare necesse essct, si perinde esset, 
utrum addoretur an omitteretur. Sin mutari omissiong particule volemus senten- 
tram, omitti particulam non recte dicemus, quia, ubi non illud significanduin est, ad 
quod opus est part®ula, abesse eam necessarium est, ut nen omitti, sed non po- 
venda esse dicenda sit. Itaque quum utrovis modo absonum sit, omissam dici par- 
ticulam, videndum an tertia quedam ratio relinquatur, qua jure dici possit omitti. 
Est vero ita. Nang mutari sententjam quam dicimus, aut plane aliud quid dicete 
euin qui loquitur indicamus, aut idem quidem, sed cum levi aliquo ct quod uon 
magni referat discriminedicere. Et hoc quidem quum fit, ut sententia maneat eadem 
parumque iutersit, utrum addatur an omittatur &y, tum vero recte licebit omis- 
sain dici. Itaque hanc omnem disputationem in duas partes dividemus, quarum in 
priore de particula necessario omissa, i. €. ne pononda quidem, in altera de non 
necessaria ejus omissione dicemus. 


XI1.—De indicativo particula &y necessario omissa. 


Vuxcanis est opinio, verba quedam, ut Sedov, gtueddov, expiiv, Bet, mporjner, 
et alia, carere posse particule adjectionc, et nisi semper, tamen plerumque ea 
carere. Vide Mattbiz gr. Gr. §.610. b. et quem ile laudat Scheferum Melet. 
cr. p. 130. seq. de xpi et EueAAov disserentem. Non temere hoc fier, sensisse 
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videtur Matthim §. 508. not. 1. scd debebat cam rationem amplius” persequi, pra- 
sertim quum ita simple et plena sit, ut non pussit non statim cuivis apparcre. 
Neque enim ulluin horum verborum est, quod non aut spe aut aliquando ceite 
paiticulam &y tam necessario requirat, quam alibi adspernétur. Nam ubicumque 
aliquid, etiam sinc conditione yerum est, commemoratur, abesse dcebet particula : 
ubi autem aliquid nominaius, quod nonnisi certa conditione verum est, neces- 
Saria est particula: adjectio. Intelligitur id avtem ex oppusito. Nam quod sine 
conditione verum est, ci non Jicct opponi, non esse verum: quod autem certa 
tantuin conditiune verum est, ei recte oppones, non esse, sublata conditione. 
Declarabo rem exemplis. Sophocles El. 1505. 

xprv O° ed0ds elvas rhvde tots nacw Sixny, 

dartis wepa mpdocew ye Tay vouwy OérA«L, 

aTelveuw 7d yap KUKODpyoy vUK by jv odd. 
Xpiv dicit, quia opurtece indicat sine conditione, Nec potest opponi a&AdX’ od 
Xpi}: nam si oportet, quomodo potest non oportere? At non omnia fiunt, qua 
opoctebat. Ltaque quod opponere potes, aliud est: GAA’ uve cots. Contra non 
dicit, Ty yap Kakodpyor vie Hy mod, sed addit particulam., Nam alla tartum 
conditiove non forent multi nefarii. Jtayue oppositun est aAA' Ear woAd. “Tam 
facile intelligetur, cur ea potissinium verba, que vel neecssitatem aliquain signili- 
cant, ut dpere, expiv, eet, rpurjre, vel hbertatem faciend, ut é&jy, éviy, vel ve- 
ritatem rei, ut 7v, verde, seepissime careant particule accessione, Nam que 
fieri oportet, vel licet, vel qu sunt aut futura sunt, pleramque simpliciter verita- 
tem rei continent, ex nulla conditione su-,ensam. Attulit Matthia §. 50a. not. 
1. Sophoclis hoc in Gid, R. 255. 

ov8' ef yap qv 7d wpayuc fl) Oehratoy, 

axddcpruv tuas eixds Av ofrws cay 
et Xenophontis Mem. Sicr. ii. 7, 10. ef piv zolvuy aloxpdy te Eueddov epydoa- 
cba, Odvarov dvr’ avrod aipercuy jv. Litrumque recte dictum. Nam et non ex- 
piare cedem, et turpe quid facerc, impium erat, semperque impium est. Itaque 
tantum abest, ut hac anomalia quedam sit, quemadmodum Schafero videbatur in 
Melet. cr. p. 55. ut certissimam Icgem habeat particule omissio, cujus legis 
rationem non peispertam esse a Schefe.o, manifesto prt jt adnotatio 86. p. 129. 
Neque enim ipsi verbo tribucndum est, quod particula caftre potest, sed potest 
id tum demum fieri, quum vel verbum ipsum non tantum uauxiliare est, sed idem 

uod ééffy significat, ut apud Demosthencm p. 656, 6. e yap pnbty elxete Tay 

daawr Aoyloaobar, pnd ep’ bya: abray olal re fre rabra ouveivar, hv Beiv 
napdderyua ‘OAvvlous rovroval, of ri weromdres abrois diAlenov mos alT@ xXpay- 
vat; vel ubi adjectivun accedit ejustnodi, quod aliquid per se veruin significat, 
ut non possit contrarium oppositum cogitari, ut in hacSophochis Gad. R. 1368. quod 
Scheferus affert : 

xpelcowy yap Haba unner Gv, 4) Sav tuprds, 
quod idem est atque xpelonoy fv wh CH oe, 9 rupady elvar et ibidem v. 1375. 

GAA’ 7 Téxvewy SHr’ Bis Fv epipepos. 4 
Neque enim aut od xpeitdcov Fv aut ob Av epluepos opponi potest, sed opposita 
cogitantur, ut cacus es: at cares adspeciu liberorum. Wayue etiam Latini in 
hog genere non conjunctivo, sed indicativo utuntur, licebal, oporiebat, equum 
rat, et quecumque sunt hujusmodi alia, dicenfes, Ex quo apparet, neque in illis 
exemplis, que Schivferus p. 129. affert, omitti potuisse &y, illud autem, quod p. 
55. ex Iphig. Au]. 944. opposuit, planc: non pertinere ad omissionem particulx, 
quia quod Achilles dicit, 

eye kdicirros qv tp Apyeloy avhp, 

dya 7d pydév, Mevércas 8 dy dvipday, 

ws obx) Myadws, GAN’ dAdoropos yeyds, 

elrep goveve: Tobpdy Svopa og wéve, 
hune sensum hahet: me ergo infimum Argivorum et nullo loco habendum, Me- 
nelaum autem virum putabat Agamemno, si meo nomine ad cadem faciendam 
abetjiur. Dionysiue vero in Arte rhet. c, 4. p. 247, 9. ed. HKeisk. ad quem 
locum illa adnotavit Scheferus, quum sic scripsit, qv wey ody nal raph Zarpot 
ths i8das rabrns wapadeiyuara, non est id recta Scheferus sic interpretatus : posses 
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guidem etiam in Supphicis exrempla hujus forme reperire. Nam et edpety, si iliud 
voluisset scripter, addeie debuisset, nec posses, sed poteras vert oportebat, quia 
non licet opponerc, at non potes invenire. Recte vero loquutus est Dionysius, 
hoc volens. in promptu erant exempla in Supphicis, quibus uti potvram: sed nolo 
tis uti. Sed satis. Nihil enim opus exemplis, @ue quis ex. quovis scriptore 
millena possit collivere, 

Talia potius afferre opera pretium est, in quibus additum sit &y, quoniam de 
ea ie qnidam dabitarunt. Fist enim etiam allis verbis, quie plerumque carent 
particula, necessario addends, abi contiaiium ilorum verborum m mente ha- 
bemus. Demosthenes p. 525, 15. ef tolvuy anexpn tous Tois Awyuaiors rt mat- 
obvTas Kata TolToUs Tods vépous Bikny Sddvat, ovdev dy mpowder Tovde rov vdmov, 
GAN’ ob Gréxpyn. Hic omnia ex conditione pendent, ct aperte oppositum est, 
GAAG Tpoadet TOU Vdpov. Sophocles Cid. Col. 1365, 

ei 8 etébuca rdabe pty "muuT@ Tpapurs 
Tas maidas, H tiy obK Gy Hv, Th ody uEpos. 
Non vircrenm. Cogitat cuam Gad’ eiai. Herodotus iii, 25. ef wév voy uadov Tetra, 
6 KgpBtons eyvwoimtxee, kat awiye omlaw tiv otparby em Ti apxnder yevouevy 
&paprad, qv by copds avip. Scilicet nunc non fwt vir prudens. Jemosthenes 
pP- 24, 27. ob& Cavud&w rovr eyd: rodivayrloy yap bv jv Cavpacrov, ef under 
MoOwvyTEs Hucis GY Tots WoAEuotoL Mpoohker Tou mavra wowwrvros Q ei wepijuev. 
Male hic codd. nonnulli omittunt dy. Nam oppositum est, @AX’ ode Ear Cavpa- 
ardy, ef pndty moodvres Tod mayTa momivTos wy meprecducba. Idem p. 40, 8. *? 
yap éx Tov mapeAnru@dros xpivov 7a Béovta vitor cuveBobAcvaay, ovK by byas 
viv ee BovAever@ar. NMeimpe oppositum est dAAG Se7 viv. Xenoption «nab. v. 
1,10. ef piv Amordpela capes, Bre Hkee wAcia Xeploopos wywv inavd, ov by 
fler dy pédAdAw Adyew. Addit oppositum Demosthewes p. 739, 24. AAA vw Ala 
aioxpby Tows by fy ’Avdpotiwva dedéo0a 4 TAuuKerny } MeAdvwroy ; ob pa Tov Ala, 
@ UvSpes Sikaoral. Si quis alia exempla requirat, aliquot ex uno Demosthe.we 
indicabo, apad quem quis &» cum jy conjunctum inveniat, p. 40, 18. 74, 17. 97, 
19. 108, 22. 112, 1. 124, 8. 145, 20. 168, 11. 317, 4. 350, 7. 370, 2. 372, 20, 
374, 8. 375, 27. 410, 9. 431, 6. 545, 26. 569, 13. 575, 2. 683, 7.652, 3. 20. 660, 
9. 662, 28. 665, 21. La, 29. 702,3. 716, 7. 819, 16. B61; 24. 917, 22. 974, 11. 
987, 2. 1020, 17. 1229, 24. et cum efi p. 745, 26. cum Wer p. 813, 3. 1082, 6. 
E313, 23. 1418, 10. prowm. ct cum aréxpny p. 813, 4. Et ne desint exempla, in 
quibus omissa, uti debuit, particula est, non additam videbis apud eumdem ad 
ga p. 51, 5. 90, 1. 145, 10. 582, 2. 740, 19. ad éviv p. 52, G. 354, 13. 379, 2. 
ad éfjy p. 38, 11. 785, 15. ad éxpiy p. 955, 20. ad qv p. 230, 15. 260, 4. 355, 7. 
379, 12. 395, 3.5. 463, 21. 1016, 24. 1017, 21. 2d xpuojner p. 900, 21, 948, 14. 
Ex utroque genere pauca libet adseiibere. Dicit Demosthenes p. 97, 8. ubi 
quid facto opus esset exposuit : radr’ Fv eb ppevoivray dvOpmmrav: ennpeatdrr wy bE 
al Biapleipdvrwv Ta mpdypara, & viy obTor wotovcr. Toe crat hominum sapicntium. 
Non“potest enim opponi; at non est supientium, sed at non fucitis. [dem p. 
35, Lf. calroe nm) THAN By Erayt’ axodrovlws rovrois grémpaxto. ef ris éxeiders 
Ho. ov yap eyarye oftws Fy bAAws od’ Eppwr, ore xpnuata pey BiSdvar, 
AaBdvovras dpav érécpous, ixip ris mpds juas pidotmias’ &B kvev per damdvys 
oid 7 hv mpaxOjwa, worAAP dt peltovas apedelas elye wdon TH WéAEL, TadT’ ofc 
ABdvAduny yevér@au. Initio posuit &y, quia uppositum est @Ad’ ob wémparrat. 
Mox vero omisit: neque enim oppositum cogitatur fui ita stultus, sed feci istu, 
et sapienicr quidem. Idem p. 293, 12. nal ef viv tpidy jucpay aad THs ’ATTiKTs 
6ddv ris pdyns yevonévys Tocovros xlvduvos Kal pdBos wepicorn Thy woAty, Ti dy, 
elrov rAnolov tis xdpas Tabrd rovT9 wd0os avvéBn, xpoudoxyjoat xpiv. Non enim 
Oportuit, quia non est illud factnum, quo facto oportuisset. Alia ratio est hujus 
loci p. 1£2, 5. ef pév ody &ravres Gpodoyomer SfArwrov TH wore: wodepely Kal Thy 
eiphyny wapaBalvew, ob8ty KAdo We roy wapiévra Adyeww Kal cupBovrcvay, } Srws 
dopardorata Kal paora abroy duvvotueda: éreidy 8 obrws ardxws Eviot ideewrat, 
Gore wédcis karadapPdvovros exelyou rab woAMe Ta Suerépwy Exovtos Kal wdyras 
dvOpdmovs adixobvros avéxer@al river ey tais exxAnolas ‘Aeydvrwy wodAdns os 
tpov twés cidw of wowdvres TOP méAcuov, avdyKn pvddrreaar Kal SiopboicGas 
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wepl rovrov. Videri potest hic addendum fuisse uv, quia opponi potest AAA’ od 
Sef obdty AAO Aéyew. Nihilominus rectc omissa est particula, Neque enim sic 
intelligi bac voluit Demosthenes ; sed quum velit Philippum ab omnibus hostem 
judicari, vchementerque improbet eos qui aliter sentiaut, in hance sententiam 
loquitur: si nemo nostrum dvitarct ilwn hostem esse, de co tantum me diccre 
opus erat, quomodo repellendus esset: sed quoniam sunt qui aliter sentiant, his oc- 
currendum est. lia apparet jam non quid opus sit et quid non sit opus inter se 
opponi, sed quid ipse facturus sit. Aeschines p. 153. (p. 353. §. 150. Bekh.) ds 
tolvuy éiv avr@e owlhvat ph Timwpntauérvy toy Tov Narpdéxdou Odvaroy, avd- 
yval por & Aéyer 7 Oéris. Potuisset quidem dici, quod quidam codd. habent 
thy dy, quia licuisset Achilli servari, si Hectorem non occideret, quod occiso illo 
jam non licebat: sed non recte hoc dicerctur, quia non quid licuerit ci, sed 
quid fecerit querilur, Itaque oppositum est GAA’ ob« éBovaAhOn cwdijva 

Restant verba dpedov, Euedduy, Edyy, éBovrAduyy, de quibus aliquid adjicien- 
dum videtur. Atque Spedov quidem cur vix aliter quam gine particula dy po- 
situm inveniutur ex iis qua modo disputavimus apertissimam cst. Nani quom hoc 
verbun proprie debebam signilicet, inest in eo uecessitatis significatio, ut, quod 
debebat lieri, non etiam fieri non debuerit. Iiad. Z. 350. ® 

Gvipds erect” GehAov Guelvovos eivat Kors, 
8s p’ nbn véueciv re Kad aloxea wOAN’ avbpdray. 
Odyss. A. 217. 

‘ ws 3) fywy’ bperor pdeapds vd rev Epperar vids 
ayépus, by eredrecawy éois Um yipas ererpev: 

Nusquam potes opponerc at non debebum esse, sed at nun sum. Debebas enim 
nihile secius, etsi non est factum, quod fieri debelat. 

Eadem ratio est verbi Zue? Aov. Nam qui facturus quid crat, eum non potes dicere 
non fuisse facturum, sed non feeisse. Quod vero Latini dicunt facturus essem, nibil 
obstat quin Grace dicas gueAdov by rorqoev. Opponitur enim &Ad* ob wéaaw, 
non sum facturus. Sed cavendum ne, ubi dv cum infinitivo jungendum est, ad 
fueAAe trahas. Ut in Xenoph. Cyrop. iv. 3,3. ards Grou Eucdrcy by eEanod- 
eoOa: 7a Aeyduera, ie. ubi futurum erat, ut exaudirl dicta possent. Vel apud 
Anducidem p. il. (106. §. 21. Bekk.) pepe 8% rolvuy, ‘K cat 5 marhp eBovrero 
inoudvety, Tobs plaous -by oleaGe 4) exitpére abt@ pévew 7) eyyvhcarbat, BAX’ vn 
by wapaireicOa Kal SeioPo: amievar Grov bv EpedrAey abrds cwOhcecOa, éud re 
obn Grovciv: 3. e. ubi futurum erat, ut ef ipse servari posset et me non perdere. 
Caterum Scheferum in Melet. cr. p. (34. brevitatis studio dixisse puto EueAdev 
fungi vice particule &y, atque GueAAe SdccoOaeidem esse quod cfr’ ay, Nam at 
sepe hec pennutare possis, ut in illo versu, de quo disputat, Orphei in Argon. 
1257, 

} rdxa nad dicec@’ "Apyd kata BévOe’ Eneddev. 
tamen hoc significat periiura erat, illud autem periisset. Ilo quidem ia versu si 
Schaferus scribi jussisset, : ” 
ij Taxa Kev duceaO "Apyd xard Bévbe’ Zucddrev, 
Toultoxid magis probarem, quam quod vulgatam 4 rdya Kal defendit. Kéy enim 
epicorum morc, de quo supra dictum, ita potuerat adjici, ut forte significaret. 
Valgatam vero quum ego in adnotaggenibus ad Orpheum propteyea rejeci, quod 
epica oratio al tdxa postularet, miror me nesciré visum esse Schafero, quod vel 
pueii sciuut, 4 rdxa sxpissime apud epicos legi ; non autem vidisse eum, has vo- 
ces, quod initio novw grationis facicndo, non continuande orationi inserviant, a’ 
me egse vituperatas. loc ergy refutare debebat, si defendere vellet vulgatam. 

Param differt etiam &¢nv. Homerus Od. A. 171. 

kal wav Upyy er0dvra pirnoéuer *yoxor bAAwY 

“Apyeluy, ef vou iwelp dra vderoy tiwxev ‘ 

vyuat Bopos yevérbat "OAdpmos ebpvora Zebs. 
Sperabam. Neque enim poteris opponete at non speravi, sed at non venit. 

Eadem denique etiam verbi éSocaduny aliquando ratio est. Sed hoc verbum 
si nunc habet adjetyetans articulam, nunc non habet, tribuendum id est ambigui- 
tati signiGcationts. Auschines p. 383. (155. §. 2. Bekk.) ¢SovAduny nev ody, & txdpes 
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’"AOnvaiot, kal thy BovAhy robs wevrakoglous nal tas exxAnoias brd Tov eperrn- 
xdérwv dpdws SioueicOa, cal rods vduovs obs evouobérncey 6 SdrAwy wep) ris TEV 
pyrépwv edxoopias ioxtew. Aristophanes Ran. 866. 
€BovaAdsuny piv obx epifew evade. 
Ubi Frunckius non debchat addere &. Uterque scriptor recte loquutns est. 
Nam significat illud é€BovAdunvy cupiebum, cui qu8niam non est oppusitum at 
non cupie, recte abest dv. Itaque apud A‘’schinem sensum verborum etiam ita 
licet exprimere : debebat servari antiquus mos judiciorum. Apud Aristophanem 
autem qui loquitur, A‘schylus, quum cupicbam non certare dicit, mancre se alie- 
hum a certandi cupiditate indicat, etiamsi, quum detrectare nequeat, certaturus 
est: id quod his verbis dicit: 
Sums 8, ered vol Soxet, Spay ravra xph. 
Sed observandum est, vix aliter hoc verbum é@BovAduny in principio quidem ora- 
tionis carere posse particula &y, quam si péy adjiciatur, quo statim indicetur, 
etsi quis velit aliquid, tamen, quod velit, non fieri. I[taque Antisthenes rhetor 
orationein Ajacis sic, ut fecit, debuit inciperc : ¢BovAduny adv rods avrobs jyiv 
Suxcfev, ofmep xa) ev rois*wpdypact mappoay. Nam si omisisset patticulam, nar- 
rar® videretur se voluisse illud, nunc autem abjecisse eam voluntatem. Simullimum 
est hoc Dionysii Hal. Art. rhet. c. 3. initio p. 233. cuod wey jv reprvdv, abrév te 
wapévra xal avyxopedovra Ka) dvaBaxxevovta pera cod, THS plans euol Kepadrj7s, 
duvety, Quo loco vix puto dubitari posse quin exciderit partitula &. Dicitur 
vero etiam €BovAduny meév Gy, utapud Aristophanem Eccles. 151. 
éBovAdyny ev erepoy dv tav HedSwr . ° 
Agyew ra BéATICC, ty’ exabhunv hovxos. 
Qui locus, ut plerique omnes, in quibus adjectum est dy, repugnare forsitan 
videbitur iis, qux supra diximus, ubi addita sit particyja, contrarium opponi posse. 
Non enim potest opponi &Ad’ ob BovAoua:. Sic ettfam in Vespis, ubi quuin 
Bdelycleo dixisset, m@apltew yap ob« ealorara, respondet v. 960. Philocleo, 
éya 5 éBovrAduny dv ode ypdupara. 
Demosthenes p. 54, 29. éBovadunv 8 ty, bawep bri bpiv cuppépa ta Béariovra 
dove olda, oftws eld€var cuvoicoy Kal TG 7a BéATIOTE eixdyri: MOAAD yap ay HBtov 
elxov voy 3 éx ddnAois obo: Tois dd TodTwy euaure Yernoronevois, Suws emi THe cuv- 
oloey iuiv, day xpdky:e, Talra wemeicOat Acyew aipodpa. Aschines p. 506. (605. 
&. 115. Bekk.) ty éBouadunv dy woAdav Evexa Syv. Scilicet in hujusmodi locis 
€BovAduny ay potestate idem est quod bene essct, cui recte opponitur at non bene 
eat. Quare etiam Latini vellem dicunt. Omninc autem videndum, ut, quod quo- 
que in loco oppositum cogitari debeat, recte cognoscatur, nisi male intelligi 
hujus et similium verborum rationem volumus. Ut quod in Gorgiw defensione 
Palamedis scriptum est p. 113. (68.§. 21. Behh.) 87: pty ody, ob8 dv éBovdduny 
mpodobve: Thy ‘EAAdSa, da Ta mpoeipnucvey Sé5exra. Vehementer enim erraret, 
qui oppongre vellet, AAA’ €BovAduny mpodoiva: sic simpliciter, Nam est illue qui- 
dein sum, sed ex persona adversarii oppositum . éBobAov rpodobvat, ut, si ex 
1pstus Oratoris persona oppositionem facere velis, dicendum sit, wideor prodere 
voluisse. Ex his apparet, loc quidem iu loco plane djversamn nasci sententiam, 
si dy removeatur. Nam addita particula dicit, ne voluissem quidem perdere, si 
potuissem ; omissa autem, ne volui quidem, quum potuerim. 
Sed multo Jatiks patet hac ratio; neque wilum est verbum, ad quod non _per- 
tineat. Nam ubjgumque non potest contrarium opponi, rectc abest, particula. 
Antiphon p. 688. (41, §. 2. Bekk.) roy yap &ptavra ris wAnyiis, ef wey odipp 9 
Aloy H ELAw Sjpuvdunv, H8lxouv uty od8 ovtws* ob yap TauvTd, AAG pelfova xal 
wAcidva Blears of kpxovres dvrimdoxey eicly. Non potest enim opponi GAN 
filkouy. Idem p- 634. (18. §. 9.) &s Be od5e roy xivSuvoy obk dopaAddorepoy TOU 
amd Tis ypapis tryotuny elva:, GAAQ woAAawAdowoy, ef pL) mapeppdvouy, dda. 
Repetita cet negatio, quia sequitur 4AAd. Ad tyyodmny, pro quo etiam Ewedroy 
»nyeio@a dicere potuerat, non addidit 4, quia non potest opponi aA’ ouk 
Hyovpnv. Quum enim neget se cadem fecisse, non potuit omnino preferre peri- 
culum, quod occidendo inimico subeundum era®, in jus vocationi, inimo ne Ccogi- 
tavit quidem de ca re. Opere pretium est hic considefare ejusdem scriptoris 
locum p. 718. (57. §. 28.) GAA’ Gs KarerovTwOn Aéyourw. év rit wholp; SijAov 
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yap Sri e& abtov tod Aimwévos Hv TL TADIOY. was dv obv obi eLeupedx ; Recte omisit 
particulain in his, 37Aov yap or: €& abrod rot Amevos Td mAciov Fv. Nam si po- 
suisset, debeiet opponi posse at non fuit ex ipso illo portu: quod non potest 
opponi. Quare in hujusmodi lucis recte sic vertas verbum sine particula: debuié 
esse ex illo portue Sed quod statim addit cum particula, licebat etiam sine parti- 
cula dici: w@s obv od efevpet) ; alio tamen sc:uu. Significaret enim, cur non est 
iaventus? Addita autem particula dicit, quamodo non essct inventus? Vides recte 
opponi, at non cst inventus. Nam interrogatio vim habet negationis, ul, si sine 
interrogatione proferas, dicendum sit, non esset non invenius. Alia ratio est hujus 
Joci apud Demosth. p. 569, 27. 87+ colvuy nad Kexduecrar xp, @ avdpes °AOn- 
vaio, wap’ buy ov udvov wy abrds AcAcirotpynne Actroupyiay atiav, (uiKpa yap abryn 
vyé vis hy,) GAAQ Kal TaY peyioTwy, Ka), TovTo BovAvpat Seitar. Reishius &y post 
vis, Spaldingius p. 87. sive 93. ante airy inacrendum putabat. Erit sano ad- 
denda, si oppositum esse volumus at justo uccepit mqjorem gratiam. Non videtur 
tamen illud respexisse orator, sed retulisse verbaad Gélay, ut diceret, quaille dignus 
erat grulia, ea perexigua erat. ‘Tum vero ne potuit quidem addere particulam. 
Eadem rativ est Antiphoutis verborum p. G80. (36. §. 4.)0b yap arpeuifwr darébave. 
Qui si dicerct, non esset mortuus, si suo loco munsissct, aducre debuisset parti- 
culam. Atnon hoe dicit, sed morluns est, quia non mansit in luce, 

Volo hic usum quemdam particule &y cum particuhs d/o conjuncte com- 
memorare, quia facile videri potest alicubi omissum esse dy, ul, si accuratius con- 
sideres, debet abesse. Particulw ille Efaov idem significant, quod im Germa- 
nica Jingua doch wohl. Usuipantur autem ita, ut Latine per credo verti pos- 
sint. Indicant enim vix quemquam dubitaturum esse. Jum swpe iste particule 
in ejusmodi oratione inveniuntur, ut possis etiam &y adhibere. Ut apud Anti- 
phontem p. 716. (66. §. 24.) xalro: ye ob Bihwou Kar’ euavrod pnruThy Ereproy 
eidés. Ubi si dixisset, obx by Kar’ éuavrod pnvurhy éxeurxoy, idem dicere visus esset. 
Sed non est ita. Nam ubi illud d4xov sine dy positum cst, semper sententia 
talis est, ut, si Sf7rov tollas, illud habeas, quod necessario per solum indicativum 
dicendum erat, quia quid simpliciter sit vel fuerit indicat. Ut hic: non miési in- 
dicem contra me ipsum. Idem Antiphon p. 725. (62. §. 43.) ob yap 8frov ofrw Ka- 
xedaiuwy éyd, Gore rd piv aronteivar tov Uvdpa mpoivonaduny judvos, Tva jor 
pndds cuveieln, dv @ qos 5 was Kivduvos hy, Hn b wept, ucvou pot tov Epyou, 
bdprupas wal oupBovdAous eroiodpny. Aischines p. 110. (329. §. 87.) dépe i 
xpds Tov Aids kal Tay Oedy, el em rhy adbrihh érpdrovto drodoyiav, Ivrep Thuapxos 
vuvl, nat of cuvaryopetovres ait@, Kal jtiovv Siappjdny tive maptupeiy wepl tijs 
aitlas, i trols Sicaords wh mioredav, &raca bhrov dvdyKn jy ex Tod Adyou robTav 
paprupeiy thy pty ds eBéxalen toy Se ces edexd lero, wpoxeméryns Exarépy Cnulas 
ex Tov vduov Bavdrov. Demusthanes p. 554, 1. eyd 8 ad rodvarrlov oluat, ef rovrey 
apijna, AcAormévan piv, & dvdpes ’AOnvatu:, rhy Tov dinaiov tdiw, ddvov & Av eixérws 
CUauT@ Aaxely ov yap Av pot Shmov Biwrdy robro worhoavTi. Ubi vera non de co, 
quod re vera fuit aut non fuit, sed de eo,. quod egset, si quid aliud e:set, 
sermo est, necessario delet ay accedere: ut apud eundein p. 1109, 7. ob8 ay 
els .é7s S4rov rovr’ euaprypycev, ef ph Tis Kal maphy SiariWeucve re warp) re 
€ug, GAN’ edbis dv exe, Th SO jyeis toner ef rwés ciot Siabqna: Waciwvos ; Oppo- 
Ritum enim cogitatur, at illi suné hye testati. Non ita in illis locis, in quibus 
deest particula, quoqim in nullo potest contrariumy opponi, Eadcem ratio est verbi 
SnAovdr:, Demostheucs p. 353, 22. 3 rolvuy peyioroy amdyrov § yap eis Thy mpo- 
Tépay ypdas emicrodhy, hy jweynauev jpeis, 8tt Sypapoy 8 ay Kat Kiappndnv Alka 
duds ed worhow, ef €6 fdev cad Thy cuppaxlay por yernoouérny, ‘yeyovulas Ths gun- 
Baxias ob Gnow cidévat rl dy wordy xaplraro, ovd d altos ixérxero: TovTO yap 
pode SnAovéri, elxep wh apevduvey suas. Nempe sciret, inquit, nisi res ludibrio 

“haberet. Non recte adderet particulam : significaret enim nescire illum. 


, XILI.— De indicativo particula dv rhetorice omissa. 


Arta ratio, qua particula ay omitenda est, in illa figura cernitur, qua quod ob 
condjtionem ndh implétam non est factum, sine conditione ut factum sumitur. 
Nam Qguum in hoc genere non possit contrariunf oppositum cogitari, abesse ne- 
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cesse est particulam, quiz id cogitari jubet. Sed ex ca ipsa re, quod debet in hac 
figura abesse particula, consequitur, proprie intelligendum esse preteritum, et 
non posse de prasente aut futuro tempore accipi. Itaque non licet dici, ef 
Hidlkes Cue, Crynwpotuny ce, hoc sensu, si me injuria afficeres, punirem te: sed, 
etiam si velis ad preesens tempus referri, tamen proprie de praxterito dictum erit, 
hoc modo: fac te mihi injuriam intulisse: tum pun®bam te. Quam Ehnsleius ad 
Bacchas v.612. 1311. viam intit, éAdv@aver et similia pro Ajoew eueAAe dici, coque 
particula omissionem defendi ratus, probari non posse monui ad Soph. Electr. 902. 
Num $1 ita esset, non posset pro eodem etiam éAdyOavey by dici. Atqui et pro éAdy- 
Cavey dv vix usquam non poteris gueAAe Axoew dicefe, et pro fwerAAe Afoew, ubi 
quidem id ad non impletam conditionein refertur, ubique dici potest éAav@aver ty. 
Sic Scheferus Mel. cr. p. 131. recte observat, in his Licrodoti ii, 43. Kal ph ef ye 
map’ ‘FAAhvev tsaBov otvoud rev Saluovos, rolrwy obx feiara, GAAG pddtora Eped- 
Aov prhunv eke, dici potuisse goxov by uvhuny. Itaque illo Flmsleii argumento 
non efficitur quod quetimus, quid intersit utrum éAdv@avey an éAdv@avey av 
dicatur. Nos quam omissiv particule rationem esse diximns, ejus insigne exem-~ 
plum eystat apud Andoctdem p. 28. (LIS. §. 57.) ri dv iar txarros eroincer ; 
ei gity yap hv Sveiv rd Crepoy édcobai, } KaAGS Aroddabal, 4 aicyods owbijvat, 
éxur by teu eireiy xaxlay eva: Ta Aeyduevar Kaitor woAAN Sy kai Touro efAovTo, 
7) Cyv wept mAclovos romodpevot ToD KadAd@s awodaverv' darov de rovrwv 7d 
evaviim@rarov iv, ctwrhoavTs wey, avrg re alaoxicra awoddcOo under doceBhoarri, 
étt G¢ Tov warépa mepiidely daroAduevoy Kal Tov KydeoThY Kal Tols GUyyevEers Kad 
dvefiovs tocovrous, obs obdeis AmamAAvEY FH eyd, wh etmov ws Ercpor Tuaprar 
Aconacidns ev yap Wevoduevos toynvev aitous, owrnpia St a’rav LAAN ovdeula Fy 
A nvdéa0a AOnvalous mdvpra Te wpaxerra’ overs ovv abtav eyivduny eyd, ph 
cindy tuiv & Grovea ert 5& Tpiaxoclovs "AOnvalay gowdAAvOY, nal H wdrAus ev 
Kaxois tots peylaros eylveto: Tatra piv Ay énod pipetrdyros eimav 5¢ Td Svra, 
avrés re €owtduny nal roy warépa Zaowlov Kai Tods AAOUS oVyyereis, Kab 
Thy nod ex OdBov Kal Kaxdv Tov peylorav adehrArAatroy, guyddes 5 Bo cue 
wrérrapes bvBpes ey lvovro, ofrep kal Huaprov Tay 3 BAdwy of Aowwol mpdrepoy dud 
Tevdxpou éunvidyoay otre Shirov of Tedve@res Se Cut padrdoy €7 éOvacay, obre 
of pevyorres padAov Emevyoy. Acschines p. 244. (402. §. G9.) rf Be al Bovad- 
Hevos, elrep rabre S:nonpdret mpoeAduny Kat nydpaur wee xpos Tous airruvs dxpo- 
aras TH wporepola, wlay be vinta diedinay cvvynydpovr; Refert hwc ex mente 
Demosthenis, de quo p. 242. (§. 66.) dixerat: nam ipse non facta esse con- 
tendit. Et p. 326. (444. §. 173.) nal ra 14 S7A0s qv. el uh ye borep ev tois xo- 
pois mpuijdov ; Lycurgus p. 164. (242. §. 38.) ev ois Aecxpdrns obtoct Kal adrds 
éx ris wéAews Grrodpas gxero, kal TA Xphuata Ta UAdpxovra etexduicre, Kal lepa Td 
watppa merereupatro Kal els rovotrov mpodoclas RACEv, Hore nata Thy avtov mpo- 
alpesw Epnua pey Hoav of vaol, Epnuor 6 Kai af mudanal trav terxav, efer€- 
A€LWToede H WéALS Kal  XWpa. Alia exempla suppeditare poterit Gorgiw apalu- 
giadalamedis. Ad hance figeram swpe non attenderunt viri docti : unde multos 
vetcrum locos temere conjecturis vexarunt. Ut Lnripidis in Troad. 395. de 
Hectore et Partde : ° 
Sdkas dvip &piaros, ofxeras Oavay. 
Kat tour’ "Axalwy [tis ékepydferat. 
ei 5° Foav o\cor, xpnords Gv erdvbavev. 
» Midpis & ynue rhe Aids yhuas BE ph, 
ovympevoy Td njdos elxev ev Sdpors. 
Hecub, 1111. 
el 3t ph Spvyav 
wxipyous mecdvras yopev ‘EAATvor Sopl, 
° $dPov-wapérxev ov paws Bde Kruwos. 
Sophocles Electr, 913. 
GAN’ ObBS adv 3) pentpds oO” 6 vos pret 
ro.avra xpdocev, obre Spac’ eAdvOavev. 1 eee 
Refert enim rem tamquam factam, quia cefto ita futurum fuisse indicare vult. 
Sic etiam Euripides in Bacchis v. 1309. et in Jone v. 383. Nolet hwc hodie mu- 
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tari, ut spero, Elmsleius, quem vide ad Mcd. 416. not. p. DiphiJus apud Athen. 
iv. ps 165. F. 
el ph cuvhOns Sadlum y’ ériyxavey 

6 Xafplov Kricurnos, eiorrynodpny 

_ vdbpov tly obx &xpnoror, ws ual Soxei. 

Herodotus i. 187. ryot 8) m&yot talryoe obBty Exparo rovbe elvenxa, bri imtp 
xedadjjs ol éyevero 6 vexpds diefeAatvort:. Hoc in primis Juculentum exemplum 
est, ex quo cognoscainus, aptissime huic figure locum esse, ubi rem minime da- 
biam siguificare volumus. Nam quum Nitucris condi se voluisset supra portas 
illas, necessario super capite Darii fuisset corpus mortua, si pereas purtas vectus 
esset. 

Unum his addam aliud hujus figure exemplum, ut ostendam cur semel in co 
additum sit &y, Est illud Demosthenis p. 901, 13. yevéoOw rolvuy nal rovro bpiv 
TeKphpiov Tov Wevder0ur "Anarotpioy’ el yap eveyyunorduny eyo robrep roy Mapydvor- 
Ta, 0uK torw Sxws TobTy pev Oxtp exelvou dan xOduny, xpdvotay wowovpevos Saws 
Bh dwroAe & 0 euod toUTy ovyéBadAey’ abrds 3 cuavrov wepretdoy av im’ exei- 
vou pos Tovrov év éyyin xaTrademrduevoy’ tiva yap éarlda Jo xo, rovTOv an0c x7- 
ceabal pou, dy abrds qvayndxew exelvp 7a Since roijca; Kalthy eyyiny abrdy dk- 
apdias thy eis thy rpdweCay wpds dwéxGeay, TL rpoceddxwy trd tourcu avrds rel- 
ceobat; Dixit obm tori 8xws aitds duaurov mepicidoy Ky, quia, quum in re sumpta 
aliquid denuo sumitur, id non potest rem veram oppositam habere, scd refertur 
ad fictum quid. Quare hic non GAAG wepieidov, sed GAAA mepedoy &v upposilum 
est, 

Quod supra dicebam, quum per figuram rhetoricam omittitur &y, verbum non 
posse non proprie de preterito tempore intelligi, ex eo cugnoscerc licet quid 
statucndum sit de Aristophanis loco in Eccles. 140. 

Kal vh Ad owévduvel y 4 tlvos xdpw 

toraurd y' etxove’, etrep olvos uh wapijy ; 
Audacius et temerius edidit Brunckius, 4 rivos av xdpw rocair’ eredxowr’. Ald. 
togaur drevxovr’. Ravennas rocavr’ e¥xovr’, Ex cod, Monac. apud Dobrwum 
adnotatum tocair’ Exovr’. Patet vero, efxovr illud, si quis id e¥yorro esse putat, 
nullo modo significare posse precarentur. Quare aut est ¢fxovrai, aut, si imper- 
fectum est, scribi debetrocait’ av ebxovt’. “Mo 

Adjiciam his, ut non huc pertinere moneam, locum Ajacis v. 183. 

o8 wore yap ppevdbev 7 ex’ apiorepad, 
Wai TeAcpavos, tBas 
véxouv, ev roluvas miTvaY. 
Blomfieldius ad Avschyli Pers. 871. dv inserendum putabat. At illud non in hanc 
scntentiam accipiendum est, non ita insaniisses, sed hoc modo interpretandum : yon 
enim a sana mente ita ad perrersa aberrasti. 

Ceterum etiam Romanos constat eadem figura, qua Greci uti cunsugverunt, 
in re preterita indicativos pro conjunctivis usurpare, Satis habeo de plurjqis 
unum afferre exemplum. Horatius Carm. ii. 17, 28. ; 

"4 me truncus tllapsus cerebro : 
sustulerat, nist Faunus tctum 
dextra levasset. 


: XIV.—De indicativo particula ay tronice omissa. 

Drwiqus alia ratio est orationis ironice. Nam quum ironiz sit, contrarium dicere 
quam intelligi debeat, non est obscurum, ea, qu® sine ironia cum particula dy dicen- 
da essent, si ironice dicuntur, carere debere particula. Fit hoc autem ita, ut sublata * 
conditione, cujus indicium esidy, incerta oratio in certam mutetur. Aristophanes 
Eccl, 772. - 

GAA’ i8dv ereiOdunv. 
Male Brunchius cdidit Gan’ iSdv av ériOduny. Persuasisti, ubi videro. Idem in 
Nubibus v, 1338, “ 
CiBatduny pévrove vh AL, & pérc, 
roiow Sixatos dvriacyew, et TavTd ye 
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e BéAAaS pw dvarelOev, ds Sleatov Kal KaAddy 
Toy xarépa rérrew eotly Sad Ty vicwy. 

Si sine ironia loquutus essct, dixisset ob ay e8atduny oe. A'schines p. 175. 
(368. §. 181.) raxd yap Thuapxov 4 row KivatSov AnuocBévny clave moArrevecOat. 
Omnes hic libri omittunt &y, quod viri docti non magis debebant reponere, quam 
Tax, proprium orationis ironice, in tdéxa mutare. ® Bekkerus tamen traxb 7° kv. 
Recte vero libri. Sine ironia diceret ob dv efare. Dinarchus in finc orationis in 
Aristugitonem : xalroz, &’A@nvaion, rl dv oferOe worjoa éxelvovs rovs EvBpas, Aa- 
Bévrus ) atparryydy } phropa woAlrny éavrdv bapa Sexduevov em) trois THs warpidus 
Tumupepovor, of Thy GAASTpiov nal THE yéver kal TH pboe THs “EAAdBos kvOpwrov 
virw ducalws Kal awdpdvws e&racav ex Medororvhoov wdons; tovrydpta tijs 
wéAews Kal tay mpoydver dflws exuwdtvevcay mpds thy BdpBapoy. Vostrema 
verba nisi ironice accipias, plane inepta forent : sed cum ijronia dicta eximiam vim 
habent. Vult enim orator hoc dicere: digne scilicet et civitate et majorihus peri- 
clitati erant adversus barbarum, si non in cicem animadvertissent etiam sevcrius. 


® LIBER SECUNDUS. 
I.—De modis verbi obliquis. 


Dicrnoum nunc est de modis verbi obliquis, conjunctivo atque sptativo, 
de quorum constructione cum particuls dy et cév alia ratione explicandum critg 
quam qua in indicativo uti licebat.  Indicativi enim natura et ratio quam omni- 
bus aperta sit, statim, qua: vis esset hujus modi, si adderentur particule iste, 
ostendi potuit, deinde autem de iis locutionibus dici, m quibus omissa videri 
posset particula. Conjunctivi vero atyue optativi nafuga non ita omnibus nota 
atque perspecta est, ut hi modi quid sine particulis istis significent preterire, 
uc statim du adjectione earum ad eos modus dicere possimus: immo ante omnia 
videndum erit, quam ipsi per se vim habeant, quo deinde, quid ad eam ad- 
Jectio iarum parucularum conferat, intelligi possit. 

Repetenda hic paucis simulque cunfirmanda sunt, quz alibi explicatins dis- 
putavi. Ut indicativus yeritatem facti, ita conjunctivus atqyge optativus ea qua 
possunt fieri significant ; ita tamen, ut conjunctivus illa indicet, que propter ali- 
quam ipsarum rerum, de quibus scrmo est, conditionem eveniant: unde totus 
ad experientiam refertur ex caque pendet; optativus autem qua cogitabilia sunt 
significet: quo fit ut etiam ea comprehencat qua fieri nequeunt. Uterque 
modus, Si rem severius expendimus,enon potest per se solus stare, sed pendet ex 
alia part: orationis. Nam subtilior quam verior est Apollonii disputatio lib. iii. 
de sy ntaxi cap, 28. indicativum atque optativum ita dictos censentis, quod soli per 
sv, alter esse aliquid, alter optari significent; conjunctivum autem inde nom3n 
habere, quod quum per se nihil significet, particula indigeat, cum qua conjun- 
yalur &x eaque pendeat. At aut uterque modus per se solus pleaam cfficit 
sentuntiam, quumenon minus Twpey, quam ebruxoiny sine ullo alio verbo dica- 
tur, aut neuter. Ultra verior rativ sit, hic nihil attinet quar. Satis cst meminis- 
se, utrumyue modum esse assumptivum, sed altero cogitata sumi, qui est uptati- 
vus ; altcro facta, quem conjunctivum vocamus. Atque in cogitatis non quae. | 
rimus, eveniantue an non, quia sctmus in sola cogitatione versari; que autem ut 
facta sumimus, experientia comprobatione indigent, ut verene an falsé sumpta 
fucrint appareat. 

Declarabimus hac exemplis. El éyévero, & ylyveras, ebyevfoera ad ea referun- 
tur, qua: vere evenerunt, eveniunt, eventura sunt. Ei yévyra: vero est si evene- 
rit, idque de eo dicitur, quod videbimus utrum eveniat necne; ef yévorro au- 
tem, si ersniat, quod mente fingimus evenire, sive possit, sive nequeat. AAper- 
tum est, in wndicativo veritatem facti ut exploratam respici ; in coujunctivo rem 
sumi experientia comprobandam ; in optativo veritatis rationem haber nollam, 
sed cogitationem tantummodo indicari: ut si eylem distinctius velis atque ex- 
plicatius dicere, hae habeas: in indicativo, aud cst aué non est: sed nescio, sit 
acene; in conjunctivo, aut cst autynon est; scd cxpertentia docchit, sit necne ; 
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in optativo, aut est aut non est: sed sumo esse, etiam si non sit. Jam si quaris 
quid hi modi significent quum verbum nud poaitur, id etsi Latina lingua non 
nisi per ambages explicari potest, quod qui hujus lingua conjunctivus vocatur, re 
vera optativus est, sed ille simul conjunctivi officio fungens: tamen hujusinodi 
esse apparet: ylyvera: est fe, de co quod fit vere; ylyyqra., fieri reperialur, 
de eo quod esse experientia cognoscendum sit ; yiyvorro, fiut, opinione cujuspiam, 
de eo quod fieri quis cogitet, sive fiat sive non fiat. Itaque indicativus est sci- 
entis persuasique de veritate rei; conjunctivus debere quid fieri intelligentis, 
ac propterea expectantis quid eveniat ; optativus cogitantis quid fieri, sed neque 
an fiat, neque an possit fieri querentis. 

Ex his intelligi potest, qui factum sit, ut conjunctivus atque optativus, quo- 
rumcumque temporum sint, tamen certum quoddam tempus sibi proprium ha- 
beant, ac propterea swpissime illorum temporum, quorum mori sunt, primariam 
significationen. amittaut. Et conjunctivo quidem ubique significatio adleret fu- 
turi. Nam indicat ille quidem fieri aliquid factuiive esse, sed ita indicat, ut ex- 
pectari postulet donee expericntia rem comprobet., Quod autem non aliter 
fieri censcndum est quam quum fieri cognoveris, id usque dum cognovisti non- 
dum pro facto haberi potest. Ita excmpli caussa yéynrai, ctsi ost prieferiti 
temporis conjnnctivus, tamen, quia conjunctivus est, futuri temporis aliquam sig- 
nificationem habet, et quidem futuri exacti. Quoniam enim ad rem refertur, 
cujus verjtas facto cognoscenda sit, illud qaod ex ca re ut ex conditione sua pen- 
det, non aliter ratum crit, quam cognita jam veritate rei ipsius, ex qua pendet: 
v.c. Keddy Tot yAGoo" Bry wloris wapy bona est dicendi facultas, si cui jfides sit: 
i.e. ut explicatius dicam, laudanda est dicendi facultas in eo, in quo fidem csse 
repereris. Sic etiam cum particulis finalibus. Nam Wa ylyvntot, iva yévnras 
proprie significant, ut fier,’ ut fuctum esse reperiatur. 

Optativus autem natura sua praditus est quadam presentis notatione. Quum 
enim cogitationem alicujus indicet, cujuscumyue temporis optativus sit, prasentem 
intelligi postulat cogitationem eo tempore, in quod incidit illa quam indicat 
cogitatio. Ita tempore facti differunt yévorro, yl-yvorro, yevhoorro, sed cogitatio 
hmc, factum quid esse, vel fieri, vel futurum esse, ea prasens intelligitur eo 
tempore de quo loqueris. Ut si de consilio cujuspiam loquare, rccte dicas inws 
ydvorro, sive érolnoev addas, sive mues, sive a ah 
- Hinc, ut id obiter adjiciam, apertum est, cur, si tempus illud respicis, quo ad- 
huc futurus est eventus consilii, drws yévnras dicatur; unde si, quod plerum- 
que fit, tempus illud in mente halses, quo ipge loqueris, recte dices mote? et worh- 
oe: Sxws yévnra, éxolnvey autem Saws yévnron non aliter, nisi si nondum effectum 
est quod quis volebat effici. Ubi autem tantummodo mentem et consilium fagien- 
tis, non etiam an eventurum sit quod ille vult, indicare voles, omnibus tempori- 
bus adjungere licebit optativum Saws yévorro: sin vero de eveutu loqueris qui 
jam est effectus, neque respici vis illud tempus, quo nondum evenit, necessario 
dices érolnoey 8xws yévorro, consilium solum significans. Nam si Sxws ‘yévyras 
diceres, aut falsum diceres, si tempus quo loqueris in mente hy beres: non enim 
amplius futurus est eventus, sed jam preterit: aut respiceres tempus illud, quo 
nondum evenerat: quod te nolle respicere sumpsimus, 


: TI.—De conjunctivo prv futuro. 

Expiicasimus primo de conjunctivo. Qui modus ctsi apud antiquissimos 
ita pro futuro usurpatus est, ut, si quis verbi Greci naturam accuratius considcret, 
dubitare non possit quin prior futuro exstiterit, idque ex ipso demum originem traxe- 
rit; tamen natura sua valde a futuro diversus est, neque, quum pro co positus 
dicitur, id sic est intelligendum, ac si eamdem quam futurum vim ac potestatem 
habeat. Repugnaret enim, in modo, qui non cst indicativus, sed indicativo op- 
positus, eamdem vim inesse, que est in indicativo, siquidem futurum aperte est 
indicativus. Conjunctivus igitur co differt ab indicativo futuri, quod non potest 
per se solus jntelligi, sed, ut ipssom nomen indicat, aliunde pendere debet. Id 
autem, unde pendet,*quum plerumque additum inveniatur, tamen sxpe etiam 
omittitur, quia sepe positum est tn obscura cogicatione incerta alicujus causse ex 
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qua quid proditurum sit. Isque est usus conjunctivi deliberativus, ut quum quis 
dicit %w, quod est, si plene dicere volemus, dugioByre ef tw. Apte comparari 
potest duplex modus, quo id Germani dicimus, alter cum eadem ellipsi qua Grci, 
geche ich, alter servata particula et verbo tantum omisso, ob ich gehe. Ac veter- 
rimi Greeci, nondum reperto futuro, quoniam quidquid futurum est incertum est, 
quarique de eo atque ambigi potest, eventurumne ¢& an non sit eventurum, non 
habebant alium verbi modum quo futura indicarent, quam hunc ipsum modum 
deliberativum. Itaque eo sunt usi, donec futuro invento, ubi quid simpliciter 
futnram dicere vellent, futuri formam usurpare copperunt, conjunctivum autem 
ibi tantum servarunt, ubi aliqua deliberatio locum habere videretur, Ea* vero 
illuc redit, ut per conjunctivem conjecture aliqua de eo, quod debeat fieri, in- 
dicetur, Unde fere Germanice ista verbo sollen licet exprimere. Cujusmodi nihil 
incest in inso futuro, Ita Iliad. A. 262. 
od ydp mw trolovs Wor avépas, obd¢ wpa. 
Si Spoudu diaisset, rem certam csse indicasset, non videbo; si ielpny, prodi- 
dissct opinionem suam, ron, opmoer, rideam. Nune conjunctivo usus, non esse 
significat ut visurus sit, %. ec. nun debev ridere, sive mavis, nor reperiar viderc. 
Nog id accommodate ad Greca dicemus, noch soll ich sie sehen: quo signitica- 
mus non exspectandum id esse. iad. Z. 459. (179. H. 87. Od. Z. 275.) 
kai wore Tus elapot. 

Non dicet aliquis, neque dicat opinor, ut yi épet vel fro: dixisset, sed exspectan- 
dum est ut quis dicat. Odyss. 1. 437. 

ovn t08 outros avhp, oud Eacerai, ovde yernrat. 
Non est, neque crit, nec fuisse reperiatur. Nam si explicatius vim conjunctivi 
declarari voles, hmc erit, non esse exspectandum ut fuissc aliquem reperias. Vi- 
detur autem hoe quidem in loco yévnrat sic dictum eye, ul propriam aoristi sig- 
nificationem habcat. Sed an his Od, Z. 201. 

oi €o8 ovros dvhp Siepds Bpords, oddé yévynrai, 

bs kev Darhkwy avipav és yaar ixnrat 

djior7Ta pépwr, 


et M. 191. 

tuner 8 3ooa yévnta ext xOovi wovduBorelpn, 
sic intelligi prestat, ut tantummodo ad futura spectet. Alfa qui desidcrat con- 
junctivorum hujusmodi cxempla, conferat Iliad. O. 350. Od. M. 301. 


IiIl.— De dy et ney cum conjynctivo apud epicos. 


Epicr veteres, quos jam supra iif indicativi explicatione vidimus liberius uti 
particulis év ct xév, etiam conjunctivo eas non tam certa ratione addiderunt, quam 
qu recentiore usu stabilita est. Nam he particula quum, ut supra ostendimus, 
aliquam fortuiti notionem verbo addant, ubicumque ei notioni locus esset, adjicere 
cas epici ton dubitarunt. Est autem conjunctivus is modus, qui natura facil- 
lime eam adjcctionem admittat, ut qui ad id referatur, quod experientia cognos- 
cendum sit: id futem eo ipso fortuitum est. Itaque, primo ubi conjunctivus 
pro futuro positus est, (liccbit enim ita loqui brevitatis caussa, postquam osten- 
dimus quomodo ditferat a futuro,) sepe adjectie inveniuntur particule ipse, forte 
quid futurum essedndicantes. Iliad. A. 205. _ 8 

iis UweporAino: tax’ Sv Kore Oupdy GAEToN. 
A. 433. 

% xev dug bd Soup) rumels Xo Oupdy odAEoon. 
Vide A. 137. 184. 324, B. 488. (Od. A. 240.) T. 54, 417. A. 487. 8. 235. 
TI. 129. X. 605. ¥. 559. Od. A. 896. A. 692. K. 507. P. 418. X. 325. 350. 
Hine tenui discrimine sepe conjunctivus ct optativus junguntur, ut Iliad. 3. 307. 

7 GAAG aA’ Byrn 
orhoowa, % Ke pépnot péya KAdos, % Ke epolunv. ; 

i.e. utrum ille forte reperiatur vincere, an cgo forte vincere possim. De hoc 
genere dixi iu diss. I. de lege. quibusdam subtil. scm. Hom. p. 12, seq. Et 
sic spe cum particula ef, an significante : v. ibidem p. 14. Seq. 
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Quum particule ay ct cv [Tumeri wvo liberius construcrentur, mecdum ubique 
certis formulis ut necessarie adstricte essent, non est mirum, constructiones 
quasdam, qux apud sequiores quasi legitimas habent istas particulas, apud Ho- 
merum swepenamcro iis carere. Ita ille conjunctivo sme &y jungit dre Iliad. A. 
259. 8. 622. (de quo loco vide diss. mudo citatam p. 11.) O. 207. II. 44. 
(de guo loco v. ibidem p. 7% Z. 183. H.72. K. 486. 3. 60. O. 408. 11. 72. 2. 
133. ©. 133. drdére Iliad. A. 160, I. 616. N. 271. O. 35%. 1. 53. 245. P. 98. 
T. 201. 112. Od. A. 650. 2B. 170. Tl. 268. P. 471. T. 168. ¥. 257. Auos 
Od. A. 400. ubi male etiam recentissima Wolfii editin indicativum habct; day 
Od. @. 45. 6.452. drrdce EZ. 139. daews, quemadmodum, Uhad. Y. 324. Od. 
A. 349. mpi Iliad. 3. 190. Od. K. 175. N. 336. P. 9 éewel Od. T. $5. ubi 
male ex cod. Harl. futurum repositum est ; éwe:d) iad. Tl. 473. dppa, quamdiu, 
lliad. A. 346. W. 47. Od. 3. 130. ef Diad. A. 340. A. 261. E. 258. K. 225. 346. 
M, 228. X. 86. Od. A. 188. 204. E. 221. 490. H.204. M. 96. 348. 2. 373. 11. 
98. 116. $s ct Saris Iliad, A. 230. 543. E. 407. 747. @. 391. 408, 122. 1. 117. 
608. 592. Z. 81. O. A901. 492. T. 265. . 363. Y. 319. Odyss. A. 101. 415. 
Yr. 320, A. 207. 357. E. 4-18. H. 74. 161. 210.547. K. 3%. A, 427. M. 66. N. 214. 
H. 35. 106. O. 400. 11.76. 228. 2%. 275. T.329. dooa Iliad. A. 554. d4drgpos 
Mliad. [.71. 92. otos Od. %. 136. S000 Od, M. 191. 

Eadem vero omnia vocabula etiain cum particulis &y et xey jungit Iomerus, 
exempli caussa dpa, dum, vel usque dum, vel quamdiu, Uiad. A. 500. Z. 113. 
H. 193. @. 375. K. 325. 444. 3.109. T. 190. Y. 24. . 558. X. 387. 9. 553. 
woi ejrar scribendum; Odyss. B. 124. 204. T. 353. A. 588. Z. 301. H. 319. 
@. 147. M. 62. N. 412. T. 17. 45. X. 377, ct ubi wt significat, Hiad. X. 392. 
Od. T. 359. A. 294. K. 298. II. 234. P. 10. %. 182. 363. W. 251. ubi reponen- 
dum xé& Atque hic quidem usus quum postea ut legitimus cbtinuerit, non 
opus foret aliquid de co aGjicere, nisi in aliquot locis Homen singularis qurdam et 
ab recentiore consuctudine diversa ratio deprehenderetur. Ac primo recentiores 
non dicunt divgim ef dy, sed ¥v. Epici autem ef xe swpissime, pro quo Dorien- 
ses ala usurpant ; tum etiam ei &, sed hec quidem non nisi interposita aliqua 
voce, quod in particulis ef xe non necessarium est. Iliad. I’. 288. 

ei 3 ay euol rimhy Tplauos Mpiduoid re waides 

tively vin CéAwow. 
Deinde quum satis constet, apud recentiores pronomina et qua his similia sunt 
vocabula, ut 8s, Saris, olos, Sco, déaérepos, cum ay et conjunctive consociala, fu- 
turi exacti siguificationem habere, ue id est apud veteres epicos, ut hi cam con- 
structionem etiam finali significatu admiserint: quale hoc est lliad. A. 190. 

éaxos 8 inrhp eripdocerat, 73° émbhoe 
“ odppay’, & kev watonot peraivawy dduvdwr 

i. e. que leniant dolores, quod recentior sermo vel & watoe ‘vel & watcerey by dicit. 
Apud Euripidem Suppl. 451. male Ald. $s pro @s. Exempla hujus generis cum 
3s xey exstant Iliad. H. 17}. 1.165, 424. .103. ¥. 345. 0. 119. (147. 176, 196.) 
Od. B. 192. 213. A. 756. Z. 37, 202. I. 356. K. 288. 539. A. 134. (¥..282.) 
N. 400. O. 31]. 518. TM. 349. P. 385. %. 85. cum dwérepds ‘key Iliad. X. 180. 
YW. 805. cum a! wen Od. O. 312. X. 7. atque alibi, nt Iliad. E. 279. H. 243. 
Omiseo autem xéy ita ds vel doris Hiad. B. 233. I. 287. Od. S. 334. et daxdrepos 
Viiad. E. 33. Neque tamen Homerus alteram rationem adsper.setur, que opta- 
tivum requirit: de qua re dicetur, ubi ad optativum pervenerimus. Rarius fu- 
turo utitur, ut Od. 8. 331. (T. 288.) 

cpoge Se xpos ty adbrov, dxocwdvdeyv ey) ofc, 

yna kareiptcbas Kal éwapréas Eupey éralpous, 

of 84 puy wéudoucs plany és warplda yaiav, 
Et cum particula xy Iliad. 5. 229. 

4 Uy kal xpucod emdetec, Sv xé Tis ofver, 
K. 43, r 
xXped BovdAijs éut cal ct, Siorpepés, O Mevdrae, 
KE Ans, Hris Kty epdocerat A8t cadre 
"Apyelous «ed VAGS. 
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*. 586. 
« dy ydp of woddes re kal BAnimor dydpes dopey, 
of xev xpdaGe plaay roxdwy GAdxay re Kal vidwy 
*TAuoy elpudperda. 
WY. 674. 


undendves Sé of dvOdd’ GorAAes até: pevdytur, 
of é py eEulcovow, duns bxd xepol baudvra. 
Sed A. 403. non recte legi videtur, 
e Mh yap by ErOai dyhp, otis 0° déxovra Bindi 
arhpar’ awoppaloe, “lddens eri vareradons. 
Nam propter pregressum optativum reponendum est dzoppaloer. 
Cave vero putes, si multis in locis que futuro ac conjunctivo locus est, vel 
particula &» utrum addatur an non addataur parum refert, nihil discriminis esse 
inter las loquendi rationes. Nam diffcrunt sane, sed sape non multum interest, 
hoc an illo modo loquare. Ubi vero aliquid interest, facile videas quid differant. 
Indicat enim futurum ea, que simpliciter ut futura commemoramus ; quibus si 
additur ay vel xév, haud certo futura significamus. Conjunctivus autem usurpatur, 
ubi experientiw comprobdétio respicitur: in quu gencre potest addi dy vel xév, si 
vocgbulum, cui adjicitur, conditionem aliquam rei furtnitea ‘admittit. Ita illud 
Iliad. E. 407, 


Sree pdr’ od Snvaids, ds &bavdrois pdynrai, 
nemo non videt etiam’ additu ay dici potuisse; sed est tamen aliquid discrimi- 
nis; nat sine particula hic sensus est, is, qui cum immortalibus pugnacerit ; 
addita autem, quicumque pugnarerié. \taque quod legitur Iliad. B. 292. : 

xol ydp tls @ éva piva pévev ard hs GAdxXot0 

doxarda civ vyt nordutiryy, dvirep KeAAat 

Xesdpia elAdworv, dpwopévyn te OdAagoa, 
vix commode dici potuit, dy xev GeAAae elAdworv, siquidem jam satis indicatum 
est precedentibus verbis, de aliquo certo homine, qui integrum mensem domo 
absit, cogitandum esse. Sed si inverteris, 8v rev keAAa eiAcwouv, Kal éva paiva 
Hévwy doxadda, recte addita erit particula: quemeumque procella retinuerint, 
cliam si unum mensem domo absit, wgre fert. Quodsi, ut vulgo, ivmrep scribas, 
nullo modo adjici potuit &. Jan. enim non quecumyue navis, sed illa int lligi 
debebit, que hanc huminem vehit.  Alio modo, sed simi tamen, illud com- 
paratum est Od. ©. 147. 

ob yey yap peiCoy KAeos evdpos, Sqpa Kev Har, 
4 8 ri wooly re pétn Kai xepoly éqjow. 
Nam ut quodcumque quis roboris documentum edat laudem ci afferat, tamen 
non hoe dici hic debuit, sed illud : non udla major est hominis gloria, quam er eo, 
quad pedibus manibusque effecerit. Czteram si peter hoc leco cum aliis prefcras, 
sunsus erit, quam quod rebore corporis efficiet. Itaque accurate ex epicurum usu 
scripsit Moschus iu epitaphio Biunis 109. 
‘ Eupes 8 ul peyddor nal xaprepol } copol kvipes, 

Owwdre wpara Odvwpues, dvdroo ey xGovl KoiAg 

eBdoues eb udra paxpdy dréppuva viryperouUmvov. 
Non enim quandocumque mortui erimus, sed quando, dicere voluit. 

Interest auteis etiam aliquid inter futurum et optativum. Vide hac Od. E. 33. 

QAr’ by’ emt cxedins noAVdécpou xhyatandoxwy + 

jpatt « elkoor@ ZxeEplny éplBwAoyr Tkarro, 

Pahjnwv és yatay, os &yx {Geos yeydaow" 

of xév pay rep) xijps Oedy Os Tipjoovcw, 

néuwovow 8 ev ynt planv és warpida yaiav. 
Et Z. 331. (T. 288.) 

tspoce 3 pds ty’ avrov, anoarérSuy evi olny, 

via xaTreipicba, Kal éwapréas Eupev éralpous, 

uf 84 wey wéupours plAny és xarplia yaiar. © 
Sed E. 14l. % 
ob ydp pot mapa vijes ewnperpor Mal éraipos, | 
ol ney uy méumaier cx” ebpéu vara Saddoons. 
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Nam in superioribys locis de co loquitur, quod sit fatarum ; hic aulom de ev, quod 
non sit futurum, sed posset fieri, si adesset navis. Itaque hic fyturo non recte 
usus esset, illis autem in locis, etsi optativo uti potuit, tamen convcnientius erat, 
futurum poni, Non ita apte conjunctivum ' posuisset : quo significassct, qui eum 
debeant deducere. 
Sed dicendum hic est de singulari genere Joquendj, quod invenitur Od, K. 532. 
3% rér’ tresPérdooiow éxorpivas wal avakau 
pijAa, Ta 5h Karécer’ dopayudva vnAr XaAKG, 
_  Selpavras xaraxeias, exevtaqda: Bt soir. 

Nondum enim mactatw erant oves, sed exponit Circe, quid faciendumt iis sit, ubi 
mact#te fueriat. dtaque quis non exspectet conjunctivum, eumyue sine parti- 
cula 4, quia nihil hic incerti est, neque quecumque oves, sed illic ipsw quas 
antea mactari jusserat, intelligi debent? Nihilo minus recte indicativo preteriti 
usus est. Non abhorret enim ab usu Grecorum, quum quid fingunt, et deinde 
quid porro futurum sit addunt, ficta illa per indicativum preteriti, tamquam si 
vere jam accidisseys, commemorare. Fingit hic Circe, mactatas esse oves, ut jus- 
serat. Itaque quod dicit, si explicatius indicare voles, hoc est: jacebunt nobis 
mactate oves: i. e. dicebamus de mactatis ovibus: eas oves combure. Similiter 
Demosthenes de Haloneso p. 77,19. ef yap tavra cvyxwphaonre, ti nwdver, Kal 
ef twa Tis *Arrucis Aporal réwov xarardBorev, 2 Atjvov, f “IuBpov, 4 Zxtpov, 
nal rives rourgus Tubs Anatas exxdpaer, evOds Kal roy Téxoy TovTuY, ob foay of 
Aporal, Toy Svra nuérepoy, THY Timmpnoagnévay Tors Anoras yiyverOas ; 
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“Hine male Fiorentina habet xodepo.0, Il. ®. 432° et arodepos, II. 
.63. (vide Z. 328. ubi Et. M. 89. 53. similem errat) sed T. 325. 
quicquid nonuulli perridieule eracitent, probe scribit rodeyicu, et 
omittit finalem », quum tales syllabe, ut multis ex argumeutis 
patet, semper eque sint long, sine hac fultura. Ad Od. O. 
415. lege IIPOTI xerpy: vide Il. X.64. Molestum est eyemplum, 
ubi nihil tamemtentandum videtur, Hl. B. 169. 
Multo minus aliis cesuris, si promptum sit remedium, syllabam 
~ brevem liquerim.: couferas Il. ©. 55. Od. N. 91. ubi Florentiva 
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male xodexous, ut 1. 42. rorepov. Q. Cal. i. 467. lege mrodepoio’ ut 
Il. ©. 549. 

Satis interim exploratum hos poétas relinquere maluisse brevem 
vocalem non sustentatam in casuri, nec sequente liquida, quam 
consonantem ; suut tamen- vel hoc de genere que reformanda 
existimemus. Exemplo veniat Q. Calaber, viii. 252. 

Hept Se xexadurro® vonoe Se OeoxeXoyv avony. 
Dedit, opinor, Hea AX ET KEKAAYTITO—: nisi probabilius 
habeas, utpote simplicius paullo, Hepes AH x.—Unde lectoris com- 
monefaciendi occasionem habeo, vim moposyllabarum, cum vocali 
exeuntium, czsuralem esse ante alias precipuam; quod pagina 
quevis demonstrabit. Aliter vitium subodorari videor: ut II. 'T. 
49. versiculum habes, quem poéte studiosus, ut Homereum, non 
agnoverit : e ek 

Evy ec eperdopevw’ ere VAP exo éeXxea Avypa. 
Per planissimum callem ad emendationem venias inferciendo par- 
ticulam, facile elapsuram ; yap ‘P’ exov: v. A. 236. Od. A. 366. 
Ap. Rhod. ii. 1162. Similem medicinam rite facias I]. P. 403. v. 
ibid. 554. 

Multo magis diphthongum hiantem, vel brevem vocalem ante con- 
sonantem, brevis consonantis productioni anteponunt; ut Il. ®. 
263. posuit, 2, 

‘Os AIEL Ayadna xeynoaro rvpa pooo* 
non ay; neque aliter Aratus in validiore cxsurh, phan. 239. 
Loci, propriis nominibus defensi, non sunt nimis anxie solicitandi ; 
sed tamen ad Callim. Dian. 81. reposuerim: 

Kvxdwzes, AH prot re Kuderioy ec&’ aye rok: 
vice y poc: adi fl. A. 62. 476. Pro x@apiw, Apoll. 19. f. x@apny. 
Interea brevem vocalem productam, in cvsurA, non sequente 
hiquida, videas Od. K. 444. ° 

Turpis corruptela legitur in Il. Y. 243. 

‘Orzws kev eBeAgoc* 6 yap kapreoros drrarrwr. 
Vitil certissimus sum; non ita certus, ut fit, emendationis. Sim:- 
lem vere, puto: 

 ‘ONTIOINS K’ ebernav 

confer Od. K,22. P. 11. Poéta interim nitijlissimus, Dionysius, 
P.75:. ; 
ov yap oft Oeuis avepwria Bagevy' 
immisso ye suttinendus: Geyes I” avezwdta. Sophocles, Philoct. 
$12, ‘Os ov OEMIZ I” epoc “ores et Cid. Col. 637. Ec poe OEMIZ 
IY nv: uti: Brunckius-recte scripsit ‘Trachin. 809. Morbo simili 
Theocritus juctatur, xxiv. 68. 

Acdopevas ene kputre’— 
quz lectio per errorem facile explicandum ex Acdoxevos ZY ME 
Kpunre’ subnasci poterat; sed preeferam Ardopevos I” eye: v. xxv. 
50. et var. lect. 72. ad cujus id. ver. 69, 

Apoorepoy ody re xpoos Sauty re mobotiy’ » 
omisit, video, Reiskius 7’ aljarum editionum. In hac penuria li- 
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broram, quid aliis placuerit, prorsus nescio; sed planissime legen- 
dum AM®OTEPOIN. Ibid. 172. ‘Ms xewvos ayopeve’ potes 
kecvos ‘P* sed, quum illud ye cum pronominibus sodalitinm passim 
ineat, tutins: fuerit ceevos I° ayopeve. Qui vulgatum ex animo 
defendat, moneo, ut pxus hoc poétas diutius triverit, quam de 
levibus hoc genus emendationibus, sed subtilioris cognitionis, au- 
deat sententiam proferre. Ad Il. 0. 481. emendaveram: 
AAAQN ektxero Snpor* 
vice ado», et postea cognatam locutionem offendi in Od. Y. 219. 
AAAQN AHMON ixeo@ae.—Invenimus in Od. P. 35. et ®. 224. 
' Kae cuveoy ayata@opevat kegadny re Kat wpous* 

sed errorem arguit X. 499. et emendate exhibet, cae xvreor ‘P’ a,— 
in I}. B. 233. 

‘Hy? avros aro voogl Kariayent ; ; 
reponas re in locum proprium scribendod : 

‘HN avros T aro voogi xarioyeat; 
vide v. 504, N. 85. 2. 363. Dion. P. 15, 25. ne corradam plura; 
ubi vocularum par sejunctio, mensura .carminis consulentium. 
Siu autem malis avros I", apposito pronominum fido comite, non 
Yepugnem : ita certe hiatus obstruendus est ad Od. E. 450. Porro, 
sic Il. E. 428. vitiose ordinatus in Plutarcho, vi. 128. Texvoy 
enor, ov rar: unde intdiligas, quid valeat contra manifestissimam 
poétarum antiquissimorum consnetudinem codicum Jong4 serie ab 
autographo ductorum fides. In epig. incert. Anthol, Steph. pro 
Eorat per 6 ye, lege uny vel pay: ut in ejusdem ver. 1. hiatus ‘ASy 
akiraveuvre cogelur scribendo Aién. Orphei lapp. 11. nihil remo- 
ratus est viros doctos, alioquin suspicace nimium saguacitate, ac 
nihil inexploratum relinquente: 

Anro re xat Kpovtdns TANAON imep abepa Xeipwr. 
In hac cesura minime defenéet sequens aspirata. Versus morbo 
certissime decumbit; sed adest indubitata et facilis curatio, adhi- 
bendo TANAHN: veluti, ne memorem Homerum, Pindarum, Eu- 
ripidem, ipse noster, v. 89. av’ adepa AAMIMIETOOXAN. Ibid. 
377. in vitiosissimo loco, Ex yepos ovdacde Badwy* hee ,Pyrwhit- 
tus: ‘* Neque dubium est pro xepos scribi debere yerpos.” ‘Certe 
non fecit nihil, qui dimidiatum errorem liquerit; so:i aio equidens 
scribi debere XEIPQN : vide modo vv. 368.372. vicinos. Ejusdem 
Orphei prolixe describendi tedium devorabo, quum versus sint 
lepidule fabricati, et emendationibus nov contemnendis mactabun- 
turs v. 457. 

' Bovxodtdys EvpopBos ayavov gacxey Ogtrov 

Pappaxa, pn MOYNON ogewr xarerwra Svvacbat, 

Adda cat ofOadrporae depery paos, nde Bapecay 

Ex xegadns éAketw oduvnv® nbn Se rev* urdpwy, " 

Quaor dnBvvovra, caOnpas wragev ana 

Kaz dn cat Aewrns epjnkoov euper’ aocdns. 
Conticescunt iterum eruditi critici, sed illud povvoy in v. 2. haud 
dubie in MOYNON mutandum. In. postremo quoque ro acids 
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prorsus’intempestivum, quum voces tenuissima non cantantium 
sint, sed potius susurrantinm. Elegantissimum, si quis alius, ver- 
siculum poeta sic exhibuit: 
Kae dn kat Xerrns eprnroov EMMENAT AYAIIX. 
Sic venustissime, ut passim, Lycophron, ¥. 689. 
——— akovaer cee tepgrday OITA 
AETITHN, apavpas pacraxos mpocpleypacy. 
Respexit Od. 9.5. Hine ornatissimus Maro, 2n. vi. 492. 
——— pars tollere vocEM 
EXIGUAM: inceptus clamor frustatur hiantes. 
Tdem Orpheus hoc iterum laborat infortunio, ad v. 701. quem 
rectius distinguam quoque, quoniam hi poéte solent libenter, imo 
libentissime, subsistere ad finem dictionis quartum pedum finientis : 
Lrepyopevot Tore Bwyor aoddAees, extrpopodorres 
*  XHPAMOOEN dpowyrac epeprucovres avruny. 
Corruptelam viri docti perviderunt, sed emendatio, quam Bernardus 
et Musgravius excogitavere, ac ‘I'yrwhittus probat, tantummodo 
litem resolvit lite, mendam linquens nobis abstergendam: de qua 
profecto hi heroés ne somniavisse quidem videantur. Elegantissime 
rescribo et verissime, abject4 tamen finali », et ad copaxas ablegata, 
XHPAMOOER, ‘PNONTAT, epeprugorres ainpunr. 
Ad Oppian. cyn. iii, 389. linguz ratio nostiis suspicionibus sup- 
petias latura est: 
Ev0a vos yevuwy weXacay aBwres 601 res. 
Sentisy quz incommodent locum. TIEAAZANT?’ esse verissimam 
poétx manum confiteberis. 

Uni tamen syllaba os indulgentia quaedam vittetur concedenda 
in posterioribus casuris ; nam sub fine versuum poeta, tam Greei 
quam Latini, in corripiendis porrigendisque syllabis sibi licentiam 
majorem vindicant; quia scilicet eo loci constrictioribus metri 
legibus carmen cohibetur. Hluc refero ll. A. 51. A. 129. O. 248. 
359. P. 582. (nam ©. 144. pause imputaverim) ®. 23. Arat. dios. 
368. Opp. cyn. i. 523. Hoc non meliorem videtur explicationem 
habjturum, quam.ex vi litere s, de qua pro solito acumine hos 
monuit Brunckius ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 267. Hine intelligam Od. 
K, 238. ex ejusdem literze evepyeg: ut Q. Caf. i. 546. Unde hee 
litera quoque duplicationem tam facile admittit, ut in deccs, tposow, 
kakecoa, et centum aliis. , Exemplum rarius occurritin Ll. Z, 33.4. 
Atque hec hactenus. . : : 

v. QUOTIESCUNQUE vx integra quinquesyllaba, vel dux vo- 
ces aut plures integre, duos postremos versiculi pedes, dactylum 
ac spondeum, compleant; pes quartus multo frequentissime dac- 
tylicus, est: et, si quadrisyllaba vox spondaica, vel dissyllabw 
voces spondaice versum claudant, ille quartus pes rarissime spou- 
deus invenitur; sin aliter, vel monosyllaba vox precedit, vel solita 
czsuta in initio pedis tertii versiculo “ali, ut plurimum, non con- 
servatur. 
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Enimvero in limine lector admonendus est, in versu hujusfemodi, 
qui legitur Il. A. 7. 

Arpetdns re avak avdpwy, cat dios AxiAcus* 
voces cat dios pro voce simplice Graiis antiquis habitas, quasi 
adunatz legerentur: et if hoc genus versiculis, Il. B. 34. 270. 

Aipeirw, evr’ ay oe pedippwy irvos arny’ 

Oi de, kat ayvupevor wep, en’ avry hiv yeAacoar® 
pausam cesuralem fieti ad ce et rep, non aliter quam si junctim 
Scripsisses, evruvce, axvupevorep: et sane iu multis non alind, 
quam hee consociatio, apevoray carminis legentibus defendet: ut 
Il. IT. 833. Od. ©. 258. et vis pause magis efficax in monosyllabis, 
Hoc autem, aliunde cognitum, luculentissime eviucitur epigrammate 
avreorpogy, in Anth. Steph. p. 416. 

Kuzpids xouporpopy Sapadt petarres ednjzor, 

Xaipovres, vupgdas ex Garapwy ayoper : 
nam, nisi pro und voce habeas exOadapwy, poématis artificium cor- 
rumpitur, et festivitas rei perit. Alia duo in eddem pagina emen- 
datiora apponam : 

’ Tov rpayorouy ene Tava, grrov Bpoproto, war viov 

Apxados, avr’ adxas Ngedtwy eypager. : 

Liber, eypager*Odedwy; unde in conversione monstrum suboritur, 
quo ex genere nonnulla dudum procuravimus. 

[IpaktreAns exAace Aavany, xat gapea Nupgwy 

Avyéwa, xat rerpns [av’ eve Tevredecns. 

Editum in meo, [ava pe perperam. Cavebunt autem hic, apinor, 
de sua litera in exXaze prioris verstis assuenda nobiles nostri Nu- 
TELEUTAIOMACHID, strenuissimi sint quamvis atque pugna- 
cissimi. ; 

Jam vero, si de reguJ4 mef exemplorum cumulo adstruenda 
cogitarem, totus fere pdéseos Greece fons exhauriendus foret, atque 
largo flumine in hunc hortulum lectori diluviando immittendus: 
me consultius acturum puto, si cum molestioribus quibusdam locis 
conflictabor. Non abs retamen monere fuerit, hinc lumen regule 
dé dactylis derivari; quam secutus, sive, ut verius loquar, unifpr 
fere innumeris in locis usui poétarum obsecutus, contendebam 
versiculos huic similes, II. T. 228. Pa oe 

AAAa xpn roy pev xaradarrey, ds ke Babyor’ ae ’ 
ozlerandos ,essp scripturd wocyruwrepg,, KATAOALITEMEN : de. 
qua regula nemo cordatior, ut existimem, re consideératius perpen- 
s4, litem movebit. Hinc etiam prolixigr prapositionum scriptura 
confirmatur, que dactylum suum quarto pedi restiluat in, versibus 
hoe genus, J]. X. 132. ae 

Kar copv@a Baapny, Supv Se IIPOTI recyos epercas: 
vice mpos recyos. Sed remissam telam pertexamus. 

nee ayn mike! ad Q. Cal. xiv. uo: 

nror’ Aytddnos xpafepoy kup cooGeo0. ‘ 
quum ipsioelma penpbrask secirrar in Ii. B. 851. Opp. hal. iv. 5. 
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sed jnaneni operam insumpsi et insumptutus sum, nisi sit meridiano 
sole propemodum conspectius, numerosum poétam dedisse, versu 
permiitente, 

An ror’ Ay:AAnos kparepov KEAP toofeato : 
uti in eddem carminis statione, Batrach. 208.. Ap. Rhod. i. 274. 
lil, 641. 954. cui, tam ob numeros, quam colorem sermonis, ad 
iv. 1475. restituendum puto pro «ac powa, 

—— Ayyiadwy XahuBur' roe pv KATA pow’ edapasce’ 
quamvis regula non postulet, quum xac poipa unam vocem repre- 
sentent: sed iterum monere liceat, poétas Ionicos, fere ut bucoli- 
cos, amavisse dactylum in quarto pede, qui dictionem finit; ut Il. 
IT, 329. 

Opever apatpaxerny, rodeat Kaxoy avOpwrotor* 

(dum ad manum jaocbat: caxov avOpwros todeegor: que et ipsa 

fogma est versiculi dilectissima) et ve veri ad hance partem carminis 

pausa ob longius interquiescentem sensum valde placebat omni- 

ie quod inspectio cujusvis operis manifestum cognoscere volenti 
abit. 

Primus sese nobis offert Orphei versiculus, lapp. 209. qui viris 
eruditis crucem fixit, et feliciorem operam couviciis implorat : 

Tuy pev axnxepevas erirehdco pnrepas acev 

Aovewy rnyawy kvavoyerewy ev divyot.» 

Ridiculus est Gesncrus, Tyrwhittus minime pro more fortunatus 
conjectatiouum, numeros in luto relinquens; non male tentat 
transpositionem Musgravius; cujus emendationem probarem forte, 
si intelligerem. Vides ergo, lector, Virgilianum illud evenisse: 
———— cessere magistri ° 

Phillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniusque Melampus. 

Nibil tamen desperandum ; siquidem aliquoties xyaves car Bpadvs 
wxuy, Homero teste; et nos hic videmur nobismetipsis altam noc- 
tem jubare exorto collustraturi : . 

Twy per axnyepevas ercreAXeo pnrepas AIET 

Aovew xnyawy KYANOXPQTON EN! AINH:d: 

uz suct, opinor, omnibus numeris et partibus expleta. Excep- 
tiones extant Il, I, 137. M. 43, P. 632. V. 94. 312° Od. ©. 126. 
IJ. 396. ®. 113. unde me, nam nihil veteratorius dissimulem, non 
facile extrico. Ad Il. A. 11. : 

Ovdvexg roy Xpvony nripys’ apyrypa : 
vetus erat in his, ni fallor,*orthographia, quoties poétice necessi- 
tates postularent, quibus se vox canentis accommodabat: * 

Oivexa roy Xpvonv eeripeeo’ apeernpa : 
adeoque‘ pro re vocales vel in unum sonum corriperentur, vel in 
duos extenderentur. Anni recedentes, novantes scribe, et long 
vocales‘invalescentes, non sine criticoram vetustorum importuni- 
tate, quam plurimas Homerez lingua proprietates corruperunt et 
obscuraverunt. Scintillula forte fortynd latuit, atque in nostrum 
sevuni vixit inexstincta, ad Il. K. 466, : 
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Onrey ava pupucny’ AEEAON & em onpa I” eOxe: 
(sic enim legendum pro enya’: vide v. 411.) quam formam et 
Hesychius agnoscit. Alios versus hac machin& peridoned exi- 
mendos esse exceptionum numero omnino existimamus, ut Il. A. 
439. 571. Od. Z. 82. 9415. 
Alios rursus minime hesitabundi affirmamus expediendos esse 
transpositarum dictionum facili sublevatione: uti Il, A. 220. 
Qure wor’ es rodepov dpa Aap OwpnyPnvac: 
ubi, si vel illud woAepzoy sic positum nihil ncommodi haberet, qui- 
vis Homerice lectionis sapore tinctus statim juraverit eum dedisse, 
Oure zor’ es rodepov AA: "AMA OwpnyAnrac. 
Mihi przevenit Clemens Alexandrinus, ad v. 590. 
"Pile, rodos reraywy, aro BnXov Deoreatio’ 
diserte legens in Cohort. p. 25. Bn\ov azo: more prorsus ‘Opnpi- 
Kwrary’ qui similes versus adamat: v. B. 659. O. 142. 9 Idem 
statuo de B.457. et fortasse multia hoc genus versibus de metro 
malus indoctorum timor corruptelam peperit. Itidem I. 49. quo- 
cum confer ®. 454.—E, 786. fotorem rofecas redolet. Similem 
sententiam fero de transponendo H. 241. (v. Od. A. 415.) et hymn. 
Ap. 262. ad ay v. 278. finitimi: de A. 51, N. 699. P. 420. 
734.9. 600. Od. Z. 8. Q@. 100. 377. 2. 239. alae aug 
mentum levabit Il. K.'374. A. 130. ¥. 666. Od. @. 115. Ad Il 
M. 382, ~ 
Xetpeav apporepys depot avnp, ovde pad’ hSwr 
var. lec. ad veritatem recta vid ducit. Scribe: 
Xepeory AMPOTEPH:LIN ANHP ®EPOT, ovde—. 
Ad M. 47. 0. €15. si commendem: TeipyTicwy oriyas avépwr, 
metuo ne videar hypothesi servire; quamvis, e& non poseente, 
existimem i M. 257. vix aliter potuis8e velle Homerum, quam,— 
peya reryos exeipynricov Axawy. . 189. proea lege: 
Mnrnp Sov pe gidy mp 7’ ELAXE Owpnacecba: 
adi K. 299. nam dé prava alibi hujusce vocis scriptura nunc nihil 
dicum. 2. 255. lege MIMNEMEN nw éuay: et sic Ou. TI. 423. Ab 
N. 209. forte an deperdita sit poétici sermonis formula, aro NHO- 
MIN: ut Od. X. 175. AYTOOL Od. TP. 14, f. aidags. Batrachom. 
124. ev explices in ev, " 
In Arati phen. 447. editum | invenio : 
Ovupn de xpeparat vrep avrov Kevravpoio. 
“ Credibile est formulam scripture poiticam mniiybinali glosse hic 
quoque'locum cessisse, et poétam subtilissimum dedisse: 
Oupn ée kpeparat umep AYTOO] Kevrauporo. 
Sie in Dios. 248. ex’ aurogi pappaipwor. pundem ibid. 808. facile 
exigas ad normam regulee : De 
Kunde onpar’ exn rvptdaprys ey yvbe ite 
wam, uti conjectaveram egomet rescribendum esse, legebut mapi- 
feste scholiastes : TTYPIAAMITEOZ eyyue MYZAY. 
vi. ANTE éo, efo, of, é, pronomiina, et dv suum, eum rectis et 
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aliis obliquis, héxametri poéte nunquam diphthongum, consonan- 
tem, aut vocalem longam corripiunt, brevem vocalem nunquam 
elidunt; sed litera aspirata nunquam non officio duplicis conso- 
nantis fungitur. 

An alii quilibet prius hoc edixerint, nacne, plane nescio: rem 
multitudo exemplorum ubique obvenientium adeo certam prestitit, 
ut hance quoque regulam non alio modo necesse habeam stabilire, 
nist tantummodo nonnullis, que atdversentur obstacula, destru- 
endis. 

Jam sentio me saltem ipsum hec ignorasse, dum versabar cum 
Bione; nam in ii. 7. versus hic occurrit: 

X@ mats acyadawy évey’ of reXos ovdev azarrn’ 
quo nihil vitiosins exbibert potuit. Si quis faciliorem medicinam 
habeat in promptu, dle faciat; nosmet ita medemur morbo: 

. Xe mais asyarawy ‘OTT of redos ovdev azavrn. 
vide x. ult. Eadem mali contagio vel purissimum Moschum plus 
semel contaminavit: iv. 25. 

————— 9 yap of aury 

Acooy tev peya rapBos apetAckroto redwpou. 
Locus were tractabilis, nam verbo defici videtur. Mihimet parum 
placeo, et acutius oculatis commendo rem; nec tamen acvp/odos 
discedam. Forte, 7 yap [A’ airy: vidit: Avt, si constructio ferri 
potest, probabilius : He ‘PA oi avrn: quatfenus ipsi utique. Thid. 
42.——rrodewy yap of epyoy érotpor* pro yap substituendum videtur 
TE: que facile commutari poierant. 

In Arat. phen, 50. 

—-—-——__—_-———  } prev of axpn y 

Ovpn wap cegadrny ‘EXtcys avaraverat apKrov* 
certissime repono, 7 AU oi—: vide v.200. In v. 485. vice, ro 
pev ot Gevap, legam, ro LE ot: neque*melius occurrit ad v. 707. ra 
peev of Kara—. : 

In Orph. Arg. 654. ausim corrigere : 

AANX’ ov of EvpBAnro® porter TE of ov re wexpuro ; 
vice yap'oi: et v. 682. in promptu pro, 

Ov yap oi eivradvits cieupoo rovato' 
rescribere tradvits: vel in utroque loco ponas/a pro yap, ut etiam 
v. 366. et in Opp. hal. ii. 142. Ev. 1198. extrudam eore’ sed v. 
501. purioribys MSS. aut peritiori medico remiserim : nam salutare 
subsidium, quod afferam, fion bhabeo. In Ll. E. 4. Aace of ex kopv- 
Gos* prave Suidas interponit 5e° Aace A ot—. Ableges itaque finalem 
v, ibid. 56. TIpoaBev Bev gevyorra’ jicet Jacrymas quibusdam ex- 
torqueat €rudele hoc discidium; et Porsonus fortasse cum satellite 
Burneio populares auxiliabundos sint lamentabiliter imploraturi, 
Michai& illins ad Danitas exert4 clamitatione: To yAuvrrov jyur, 
5 exornoaper, edafses’ cat re huey ere ;—Simili infortunio mactem Il. 
I, 284. ® 

In Hesiod, scut. H. 125. dy 6’ of edwxe, dele 2 Ibid. 15, ov yap 
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ot nev’ rescribo ov yap oi HN* quod roboratur scripturd ney sequente 
Mpev.. A‘Theogon. 892. Tws yap ot eppacarny’ elimines augmen-: 
tum verbi. 

Aadudeor & wppnoe pera kidos, op’ of brepBe 
Ne duKdXrvrnpos—. Theocr. xxiv. 42. : 

bites restituere: Zepos,'O of drepQe: validissimum robur 
spirituum vocalem brevem sustinet; quod locant extra controversi- 
arum fine versus in Il. B. 832. X. 307. cum aliis. Apud eundem, 
xxv. 270. 

Mexypes of ekeravucca Bpayeovas* 
litera sibilans facessat in malam rem. Caterum, satis liquet su- 
perstitiosos de metro timores librariorum ex his nonnulla vitiasse. 
Ad Il, i. 735. : 

——— érepnge de A\agero zerpor, “ 

_ Mappapor, oxpioevra: ray ot rept xetp exaduper. , 
Neutrius generis minime ambigam habere nomen zerpor, atque 
purissime versiculum instaurare ; 

Mappapory, OKPIOEN TE: TO ot repi—. 
Neque aliud dispicio remedium, quod udmoveam E. 338. quamvis 
non liqueat vocem zerAoy sic alibi neutrius generis habefidam esse 
in: Homero: astipulatur tamen suspicioni peplum Lutinorum. 
Y. 282. transpositierfe corrigendus est : 
Eery, xadd’ ayos of yvro pupioy opBadrporoe' 
ad hunc modum: KAI ‘OI ayos xvro: confer Theocr. i. 18. unde 
res ipsa quoque monstrat in Ap. Rhod. ti. 448. Kar p’ ot perv pa 
Soper’ intempestivum illud p° esse elidendum. In Od. A. 300. 
pro receptis: ‘ 
Acyiobor SoXopyriv, 62 0f warepa KAvroy exra* 
nibil certius quam ‘O oi—. Verr. 53. 72. Il. Q. non attingam, quum 
multa sint bujusce libri manibus alicnis interpolata commenticia, 
et kaxov xopparos: de qua re fortasst alias; nam nemo omnium 
adeo infelicem sortem est expertus, ac vetustissimus ille poétarum. 
Ex Od. Z. 280. H ris ot évgapevy" solitam interrogationibus voculam 
exturbatam ‘arbitror, et auctorem dedisse, H ‘PA oi—. Bene fecit 
Brunckius ad Apoll. Rhod. i, 1208. quod «az ejecerit, réctius ad- 
hue facturus, si xe pro cey (quod Calubro, v. 126. necessarium) in 
textu -posuisset. Od. O. 105. Ev® eoay of remdort.si quis de arti+ 
culo.cogitet, satis frequente in Homero, nullus equidem obstiterim ; 
sed magis prapendeo, ut credam vecen? poéticam vulgari.extrusam 
abiisse: Ev@' HN of rer\oc’ vel numerosius, ENOA ‘OI HN zem)\oe 
que nitida, et unice poéta digpa nobis videntur. a 
— appr de dapos : = 
Eccaro xcvaveoy, ro.pev'ot wapos eyyuahie 
. Anperas 'Yyurvdy: Ap. R. 1205. 
Sermonis .color et constructionis: ratio respuunt illud per. Haud 
dubitanter scripserim : ro"PA oi--. Idem vitium Theocrito, xv. 
112, In fl. Z..474. Aurap & y.dr gidoy vioy’ subrepsit ye. et furcd 
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expellendum, Ex Od, O. 93. Aur’ ap’ 4 adoyy'— possis emo- 
vere ap’ sed ‘Opnpuwrepov existimo, AYO! ‘PA 9 adoyw—. Ad 
hymn. Cer. 246. : 

Aciaad’ ¢ mepe ward 
quod corruptissimum, hzsi diutius. Sermoni satisfaceret, Aece Se 
g—: sed vero minus simile est librarios tam facilem lectionem 
corruptum ituros: omnino igitur amplectendum censeo, AELZAZA. 
g mace: ad que depravanda non una res potuerit conjurare: ex- 
quisitior constructio in primis, et deficientes numeri post elisionem, 
Accouc’ g, inscienter factam. Hine denique vere Nicandrum 
emendes, Ther. 786, pro vulgatis Torn ij;—: 

Toen ‘OI BovBpwors everxAnke yevveaat. 
Ad Il. M. 162. 

An (1 ror’ wpeter re, kat & TetAnyero pnpw : 
admirari libet pervicacem inconstantiam scribarum, illud re pluri- 
mis in locis, ubi ponere debuerant, omittentium, et rursus, quibus 
erat omittendum, obtrudentium. Tu, si sapias, repones mecum : 

An fa ror’ ppwie, kac & rer\nyero pnpw. 
O. 397. Od. N. 198. similis utrobique versus, si Homereus, 

Quywke r’ ap’ ewetra, Kae @ reTANYeTO pNpw' 
vel ad eaudem normam exigendus est, vel cae locum cedere debet 
parili de. Quale fuerit hoc scribis € critic’$ wffendiculum, liquido 
colligas ex Il, P. 260. ubi ris ay gae gpeccy dejecit loco marginalem 
ullice genuinam lectionem, levissime castizatam : 

Tuy & addwv ris “Hid AN ENI dpeou— ; 
Ex E. 105. ‘Iwzovs 8: ots éraporoe’ & illud exsulet. Recte hactenus 
Rhodomannus corrigit, Q. Cal. iii. 782. iv, 25.°sed casu magis, 
quam consilio, ut patet ex notis tbid, i. 142. viii. 377. ubi sincerum 
vas volebat incrustare, ut et Scaliger, ad ili. 44. Ad 1. 158. ejus- 
dem : . 

——_—_-__——-—— défcrepy de 

Apgururov PoumAnya, rov ot Epis wrace Sewn" 
dcopOwors in propatulo stat cuilibet: BOYITAHI”, ‘ON oi Epes: et 
consimiliter ad ver, 166, Ad ii. 288. pro yap, suffice de: vi. 214, 
Adda pev of Sedpunro* castiges, pey ‘NX 8.—: ib. 392. ‘O of non 
disputabile, vite és oi. Idem statuo de ix. 382. quum vox toy neu- 
tro sit genere in Il. Y. 68. sin aliter censeas, in promptu ervdgedov 
rov oi p ar. —, Ibid. 392. redovro 5° ap’ oi’ prima dictio mutanda, 
est in activam formam: TIEAON & APA oi. Denique, x. 392. 
morbo graviter affectum : : 

Avep, epot, kat Towet, kat of avrg peya Tha: 
elegans trictatio sanitatem reddet : - 

: Avep, epot, cat Tpwot, of avrg TE peya xnya. 
Locus ultime affectus exstat ibid. ii. 660. de Aurora mortem filit 
deflente ; aggressionis quidem perdifficilis, ged pulcherrimis annu- 
merandus, quem proinde Jongiorem, dabo, ut asperitudinem, argu- 
menti nostri lseviget molliculorumi jucunuditas versiculorum. 
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———— rore § apBporos Hus 
Ovpavoy ecoavopovcer opuws modvercerty Doas, 
Ai pa pv ove eGedAovear arnyayoy es Atos ovdas 
Tlapgapevac pvdoay, dcors Bapy wevOos brecket, 
Kat wep er” ayvupferny: i) 8 ov Nabe" oto dpoporo, 
Aeedce yap Znvos adnv adnkrov everny. 
Cuilibet Graeci sermonis usum percallenti, et loci constructionem 
consideranti, clarius apparcre debet, 
Quam solis radii esse olim, cum sudum esi, solent, 
ad sequentia de cursu continuando, won ad precedentia de ascen- 
su in celum et doloris consolatione, cum quibus nihil habeat com- 
mune, particulam loci, cae wep er’ ayvupyerny, pertinere: unde 
multa cum fiducia sic ausim validiore cuneo hoc tigillum diffindere: 
Tlapdapevat poloocy, doors Bapy rer Bos ‘vreec’ 
Kar, wep er AXNYMENH 1”, ov AHOETO oto Spopon, : 
Aecdce yap "PA Znvos adnv adnkrov everny. 
Confer I. B. 342. 9. 498. Ad postremum versum Scaliger casti- 
tatem Musarum violavit. Ibid. xiii. 351. vel seriptor exorbitavit, 
quod minus credam; vel agreos, quod licet, set! parum placet, pro 
dissyllabA voce capienda est; vel ofo, dictionem quandam emovit, 
cui egomet profecto in clationgy retrahenda non sum, 

Alize sunt etiam vdces quedin, ut ddus, fjdus, ws, éamepos, inas, 
brvos, et maxime éxhoros, aspirate, que magnam vim syllabarum 
porrigendarum pre se ferunt; sed minus constanter, in quantum. 
judicare valui, Quum exempla passim prostent, et sipius variet 
poétarum usus, quam qui permittat exceptiones bene multas in du- 
bium vocari, circa tales nec libet vec liceteimmorari vel lectoris 
vel suum otium reverenti. Aliter tamen Judico de ésndos- cujus 
variationes eam facilem admittant mutationem, qu non levem 
suspicionem injiciant pravitatis in vanain scribarum de metri inca- 
lumitate solicitudinem ablegande: adeoque Icctoris candidi cen- 
suram periclitari non A 2 sami Il. ©. 512, 

Mn pav aomovoec ye vewy em{3acey éxndor. 

Locum si sedulo arbitreris, tempora minus convenientef sociata 
reperies. Nisi me ratio fugiat, clare cuivis dilucebit, legendum :-— 
yveay ETNIBOSI éxndor. Vide Od. &. 86. ubiin B. 311. 
Aawvabae r’ acxovra, kat evgparveaDue exnrov. 
fortasse : aexovr’, evgparveoOat re exndov. Ad P. 478. EoOe' éxndos, 
tecves omnino statuam rescribendum, EXYOE exnr\os. P. 289. Ours 
ayargs, 00 éxydos. Ocyus restitue, Ove ayargs, ‘O éxndos: quae 
sunt Homerice elegantiz: vide modo e multis A. 539. 

De cexar, quitm dybitem an precedat digammos an aspirata, et 
in priorem suspicionem animus inclinat, que dicenda sunt, in op- 
portuniorem locum prestiterit, opinor, disfulisse. 

Lectores autem intelligant velim, me in hac de literis asperis 
disceptatione potissimum I¢qui qe Honrero; quamvis poéta pos- 
teriores, gressu licet interdum devio atque inzquali, passibus ejus 
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studiosissime insistant ; identidem forte suarum ztatum_consuetu- 
dini nonnibil, nonnihil inertize suz, largientes; nonnihil etiam, nisi 
me rationes sedulo subducte sinistrorsum distrahant, ignorantiA 
veri dictionum Homericarum ingenii cecutientes ac delirantes, 

Denique, de écas ct compositis solidissime tenemus, ibi Mzoni- 
dem nec vocalem longam, diphthongum, aut consonantem corripere 
voluisse, neque elidere vocalem brevem : confidenter adeo quibus- 
dam locis artem critices medicalem adhibebo. 

In ll. A. 14. 110. et alibi, » cum fautoribus ejus cxopar@w* 

Cum suis vivant valeantque nugis: 
atque ibid. v, 21. lege via, pro viov: v. 438, poteras ponere post 
v. 436. et legere Anoe sed elumbis est, ineptus, omnimodis morbi 
maculationibus convariatus, Homero indignissimus denique, et in- 
scito quodam artifice confectus ex v. 309. ul opera in eum frustra 
insumatur: nec quidem conscius ejus erat scholiasta. X. 302. 
Atos view Exnfodw: Lovie: P. 333. a 
- Acvecas 8° éxarnGodov Aro\Awra—: 
sine morAé scribe AE ‘BKHBOAON A.— Od. M. 435. O. 33. 
manifestissime falsitatis arguant Hl. Y.422. Anpov éxas orpwdacd’: 
probabilia puto AHN 'EKAOE ozpwoacf’. Ex H.E. 791. N. 107. 
ejiciatur 6°: ex ©, 600. p's In X. 15. EGAadus p’, ‘Exaepye, Gewv" 
ope transpositionis redintegrandus versus eet, 

EBAawas ME, bewv, "EKAEPIL”, odowrare rayrwy. 
Rursum in Od. H. 321. pada woddov éxacrepw* reponas TIOAAA: 
ad normam Ii. B. 798. ac similium.—Sed de his, ut imprzsentiarum, 
satis verborum feci; et profecto vereor, ue lectoris etiam intentio 
Jamdudum hebetescere occoeperit. ; 

Quod argumenti nf€i superest, DIGAMMA HOMERICI tractatio, 
quum sit zrumnabilis oper inceptum atque subtilioris indagati- 
onis, supellectilem hibrorum postulaé sibi locupletem pre ili et 
copiosam, gqux mili in bag solitudine evolvenda contigit; nec 
minus animum pauciorum solicitudinum avocamentis distentum 
distractumque. Singularis igitur dissertatio, intra huuc annum 
DEO anquente divulganda, post memet bibliothece mez restitutum, 
- hoc sfficio defungetur. Interea moneo, rectam et luculentam hu- 
jusce rei admiaistrationem permagni nostrorum studiorum interesse; 
quoniam illud est Ariadneum filum, sine quo poésis Homerea plane 
nibil aliud iuvenitur, quam inextricabilium errorum labyriothus. 
Lectores nasuti, perpetuis mnetricarum asperitatum offensationibu$ 
discruciati; : 

Tlod\Aa & avayra, karavra, mapayra re, Soxpta r’, nOor' 
vel subsistunt defatigati, vel desperanter mirabundi perlegunt. 
Jam satis diu est, ex quo fuerint Ilias et Odyssea (Ji/sAwv xareogpa- 
yiopevov' tempus poscit, qui periculum faciat; an sit dignus volu- 
men aperire. Proluserunt alti: ‘nos autem, pro modulo ingen 
nostri ac doctrinx, question! confestim decertabimus. — _ 

Denique, CARCERARIJS NOCTIBUS nomen, huic disputationi 
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impositum volui, noh tantum quia. multa, hoe argumentum attin- 
gentia, mihi subnata sint sic impedito-; sed insupet ut ingenii mei 
atque doctrine qualecunque monimentum struerem, quo nebulo- 
num, qui me hac -conjecerint, memoria, quantum in meis scriptis 
situm sit, apud exteras etiam nationes, et fortassis in eevam veniens, 
pro meritis iufamari posset.) 

- (Dedie carcere Dortestrensi, Rhadamanthi regnis, ‘ 

Die Februarii 22%-) A. D. 1801. 


EDITIONES POETARUM, 
QUIBUS HIc USUS SUM. 


HoMERLFlorentina, anni 1488. Oxon. 1780. 
Hesiodi, Cantabrigiensis, 1672. 
Theocritus Reiskii. 
Callimaehus Ernesti. 
Apollonius Brunckii et Shawii. 
Bionis et Moschi mea. ty 
Nicander Gorrzi. 
Quintus Calaber Pauwii. 

.  Tryphiodorus Northmori. 
Coluthus Lenepii. 
Orpheus Gesneri et Tyrwhitti. 
Aratus Oxoniensis, anni 1672, 
Oppianus Rittershusii. 
Authologia Greeca Stephani. 


' _L@CI POETARUM® 
IN HOC OPUSCULO EMENDATORUM. 


ANTHOLOGIA Greca, in pagg. 10. 13. 22. 55. 62. 64. 65. 

Apollonius Rhodius, i. 103. 276, 902. 962. 1208. ii. 988. 533. 

"762. 926. ili. 448. 561.'745. 1205. iv. 12. 376, 465, 483. 796. 
1216. 1283, 1460. 1475. 1482. | 

Aratus, phen. 50. 200. 447. 533. 577. 685. 707. dios. 21.197. 
270. 287. 292. 308. 

Bion, ii. 7. p. 69. : 

Callimachus, hymn. Ap. 19. Di. 81. Del. 299. frag. 110. 

Coluthus, ver. 211. p. 38. 

Dionysius Per. 705. 751. 912. 925. 1062. 1102. 

Hesiod. opp. et di. 61. 166.711, Scut. 15. 125. 199. Theog. 
10. 64. 66. 148. 297. 369. 373. 487. 625. 892. 

Manetho, i. 204. ii. 274. iii. 89. 330. iv. 54, 60. 76, 118. 445. v. 
65. vi. 473. 536.688. 751. a 

Marcellus Sidetes, verr. 4.7, 14.74. p. 21; 

Moschus, iv. 4. 25. 42. : Gs 
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Nicander, Al. 357. 367. 368. 614.. -Ther. 282. 657. 674. 786. 

Noauus, Dionys. ii. 650. p. 19. v. 233. p. 31. 

Oppianus, ¢c. ii. 198. 400. iii. 389. iv. 57. 351. hal. i. 93. 163. 422. 
528. 541, 562, 630. ii. 57. 142. 241. 257. 342. 407. 411. i. 64, 
498. G21. iv. 6. 15.57. 65, 351. v.51. 65. 455. 

Orpheus, hymn. iii. 7. p. 5. xiii. 8. p. 6. 

— Arg. 215. 257. 407. 441. 511. 522. 577. 654. 682. 830. 
845. 866. 1141. 1185. 1198. 1211. 1282. ult. 

——-- de lapp. 11. 98. 209. 261. 377. 407. 410. 426. 458. 462. 
498. 646. 701. 946. 

‘Theocritus, i. 17. iii. 25. ix. 19. xv. 112. ult. xvii. 20. xxi. 56. 
XXII. 48. xxiv. 42. 68. xxv. 172. 222. 258. 263. 270. 

Tryphiodorus, v. 114. 183. p, 27. v. 590. p. 2:2, 

Homerus et Quintus Calaber, passim. 





** Our readers will not be displeased if we add a list of 
Mr. Wakefield’s publications. 


- SILVA CRITICA, sive in auctores sacros profanosyue Com- 
mentarius Philulogus. Cantabrigiz, typis et sumptibus 
Academicis, 1789. 3s. Gd. 

2. Silva Critica, pars If. 1790, Cantab. gs. Gd. 

3. Silva Critica, pars IIL. 1792, Cantab. 38. 6d. 

4. Silva Critica, pars IV. 1793, Londini, 5s. 

5. Silva Critica, pars V. ‘1795, Londini, 3s. 6d. 

6. Horatii Opera, in 2 tom. 12mo. Londini, 1794. 10s. 6d. 

. Virgilii Maronis Georgicén libri IV. Cantab. 1783. 3s. Gd. 

8. The Evidences of Chuistianity, or Remarks on the Excellency, 
Purity, and Character, of the Christian Religion; sec. edit. 
enlarged, 1793. 4s. 6d. ; 

9. Pocmata, Latine partim scripta, partim reddita, et quadam in 
Q. Horat. Flac. Obs. Criticz, 4to. Cantab. 1776. Qs. 

10. An Enquiry into the Opinions of Christians of the first Centuries 
concerning Jesus Christ, 1784, 8vo. 4s, 

11. A New Translation of St. Matthew, with a Commentary, 4to. 
1782. 10s. 6d. 

12. Four Marks of Antichrist, 1s. 2 

13. A Sermon at Richmond, Surrey, July 29, 1784, a Thanks- 
givingeDay, Gd. | 

14. Remarks on Dr. Horsley’s Ordination Sermon of 1788. 4d. 

15. A Short Enquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of Pub- 
lic or Social Worship, third edit. 1792. 1s. 6d. 

16. Short Strictures on Dr. Priestley’s Letter concerning Mr. 
Wakefield's Treatise on Public Worship, 1792. 6d. 


17. General Reply to Arguments against the Enquiry into Public 
' ‘Warship, 6d. 
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18, A Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. David's, on occasion 
of a Pamphlet relating to the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, ascribed to him, 1790. 1s. 

19. Examination of Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason: sec. edit. 
corrected: with, an Appendix to David Andrews, in De- 
fence of Christianity, 1794. 2s. 

20. The Spirit of Christianity with the Spirit of the Times. A 
new edit. 1794. Is. 

21, Poems of Mr. Gray, with Notes, 3s. 6d. 

22, Directions for Students in Theology, 4d. 

23. Trageediarum Grecarum delectus: Herc. Fur. Alcest, Ion. 
Euripidis ; Trachin. Philuct. Sophoclis; et Eumen. A’schy- 
li; 2 tom. 8vo. 1794. 16s. 

24. The Works of Alexander Pope, with Nofes, vol. 1. 1794. 6s. 
fine paper, 88. 

25. Notes on Pope, vol. II. 1796. 6s. 

26. Poetical Translations from Juvenal, Virgil, Lucretius, Horace, 
&c. 1795. 12mo. 2s. 6d. on fine paper, 5s. 

27. P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, 2 tom. 12s, chart. mag. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

28. A New Translation of the New Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. se- 
cond edit. 16s. 

29. A new edit. of Pope's Iliad and Odyssey, with Notes, 11 vols, 
8vo. 1796. 

30. A Reply to Thomas Paine’s second part of the Age of Reason, 
1795. 1s. 6d. 

31, An Answer to Mr. Burke’s Attack on the’ Duke of Bedford 
and Earl ef Lauderdale, 1796, third edit. Is. 6d. 

32. Bionis et Moschi que. supersunt, emendata et illustrata, nitidis- 
sime impressa, 1795. 3s. 6d. chart. max. 10s. 6d. 

33. A Letter to Jacob Sryart, Esq, on the War of Troy, 4to. 
1797. 18. 6d. ‘ 

34. Lucretii Opera, 3 vol. 4to. innumeris mendis expurgata, 
Commentariis illustrata, cum RIcCARDI BENTLEII uotis 
non ante vulgatis. Pret. 4d. 4s. et chart, max, ‘olio ele- 
gantissima, 210. ‘ 

35. Select Essays of Dio Clirysostom, translated fram the Greek, 
with Notes critical and illustrative. Svo. 1800. 6s. 


ANTRUM VOCITANUM. 


SSeS) coc iad 


Fessum audiendo continuos‘dies 
Sextil in stu jurgia civium 
Non me Vocitanis ab antris 
Pallida religio tenebit, 
Quamvis profanum nomen inusserit 5 
Aule' piatrix? improba, et abditas 
Horrore funestarit undas 
Quz latebris properant ab inis. 
“rgo otig#sum surripul diem et 
Valere dixi litibus asperis 10 
Tendens Avernale in barathrum, 
Luce vacans, taciturna regna, 
Ni quum gementis flabra reverberat 
Venti, vetusto non sine numine, 
Matrisque 3 nulla impulsa dextra 15 
fra sonant cava Dindymena, 
Ausum inchoanti porta patet brevis, 
Intranda rectis non humeris, ubi 
Fundamina urgentur propingui 
Fronte supercilioque saxi. 20 


* Jamque ubi feralem strepitu circamsouat aulam, 
Cornea gramineum persultanseanguia campum, 
Percitus hinnitu serpens evolvitur antro. 

Sil. Ital. de B. P. vi. 216. ete. 

* Piatrix dicebatur sacerdos que expiare erat solita, quam ct sagam 
et simulatricem vocants Festus de V.S. in vocab. Plaut. Mil. Glor, 
Act. 3. Se. i. Hor. lib. i. Sat. 8. Epod. 5. v. 32. pod. 18. v. 4. Stat. 
Theb. iy. 55]. 

’ Antram Vocitanum, seu Wokey, Clemens Alexandiinus in animo 
habuisse ercditur, hoc loco, Aéyoucs 3 xai rag iotoziag cuvtagapwol, aps ov 
Rorrawlxny yiooy ayTpoy TL Umoxelcevoy opss, dart be TNS xopupric AAT Ares ‘Epon. "rovr05 
oY TO cyEoU ig To ceTeOY xe moor pnyyypcivou TOK ormoig TOU dpuypercros xu Barwy 
Wpudpnie xeovorivwy yoy tLanoticbas, cjusmodi enim sonus in hisce cayernis 
aliquando auditur, Africo eas pervadente vento. Clom. Alex. cit. Col- 
liqgson Hist. Com. Somers. vol. 3. p. 420. De Magne Matris apud Bri- 
tonas superstitione aliud mibi testimonium non ad manus cst; memini 
tamen Nicandri scholiaste thalamum quemdam Cybcles apud Cyzi- 
cum, tézev igeiy, dzoytiov, describentis, situm sub monte Locrino, quod 
nomen certs in priscis Britanniz religionibus preeclarum fuit. Schol. 
in Alexipbarm. v. 8. Dionysius Periegetes Brilannos prx cate; 
ris gentibns ob Bacchanaliorum celebratienem magnifice laudat. y. 
570. Num vero de Albionz, an potius de Armoricae Guodam populo, 
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Non furviori tramite, qui rudem 
Cyclopa celsam everti et Ilion, 
Devemt Everid ad umbram 
* Asphodeli per inane littus. 
Vix umbifico pejor ab Italo Qo 
Descensus Orci, terra ubi dissidens 
2 Spirantia Amsancti recludit 
Antra; vel Hermione 3 nivosi 
Flammas trabales suspiciens poll, 
Qua flumen atrog volvitur ad deos, 30 
Deque axe sublimi patentem 
Clara videt Cynosura+ mundum. 
Hine me recepit longa per attsa 
Amfractus antn, et sub face rustica 
Ducentis ancille molestum 3) 
Pandit iter salebrosa rupes ; 
Tam lubrica, et non certa crepusculo 
Lychni micantis, projicitur via, 
Nunc plana iw obliquum, pedesque 
Sollicitans malefida lapsu ; 40 
Nune ‘hirta saxis, et gradientium 
Preruptus error; nunc aqua, torpida 
Convalle telluris reductz, 
Saxificum glomerat paludem : 
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c 
Jocus intelligendus sit, in dubio est. Vide Strab. Geogr. iv. p. 277. 
Oxon. ct contra Steph. Byz. in 2éunov, dt Casaris in B. G. vi. c. 17. de 
Baccho altum silentium. : 

1 Qui verum scnsum 70 "Acpolérou Acqswvos indagabunt, vix aliquid cer- 
tum constituturos essc spero. 'I'rcs tantum rationes mez menti succur- 
runt, reddendi, pulvere seu cinere abundantem, ob crematos mortuos}; vel 
destitutum, propter frigora et noctes perpetuas; vel, tertio logo, referendi 
ad Phod [qui ctiam Woden, ect Buddha] Asorum deum; quod vltimum 
verum esse potissimum credidcrim. Hoc saltem mibi persuasum habeo, 
herbam Asphodelum, de qua nescio que fabulantur Plinius et Ptole- 
mus Hephzstionis fitius, derivato et non proprio nomine gaudere, ni- 
hil vero facere ad Homeri Campos Cimmerios. 

2 « Hic specus horrendum, sevi spirecula Ditis.” Ain. vii. 567. 

* ‘Videndus Orpheus in Argon. 1133 ad 1147 narrans similia quedam 
iis qu nostris demum femporibus ab Americano quodam, Simons, as- 
sevcrata esse audivimus. Strabo de Hermione Peloponnesi urbe rem 
perperam intellexerat, lib. viii. p.641. Quzre, annon in fragmento Cal- 
alba (Bent. 110.) nomen illud reponendum sit, ad hunc fero mo- 

um:— 
Tovvence nal vinueg mopOpariov obss pipovras 
e Mobvy evs wrodiwy [wre 0 "Span Gparvnvors 
‘Ey TToAaTEgas, vEuS "Ax spoucing iniBcbpor, 
4 Mundus eum patet, Decorum tristium et inferorum janua quasi 
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Praterque nullo murmure rivulus 45 
Ducit liquorem a fonte venefico 
In Solis auras, et Pavoni 
Oscula, sidereasque noctes. 
Imo angiportu foemina ceinftur 
Annos oborto marmore debitos 50 
Conclusa, sub Mortis maligne 
Nube sedens inimica ceelts. 
Olli ministros, Somnia, et alites 
Uimbras (egentes pulveris ultima), 
Larvasque permisit nocentes 55 
Ine Deus, peritura mundi 
l‘atalemomen solvcre secula ; 
° Donavit artem scire nefariam 
Falsasque pracantare ' mcutes 
Gramimbus gravibusque verbis, 60 
Qualis marini pestis Arimini et 
Dis exsecratum Canidiaw caput. 
Impune non 111 colonos, 
Non pavidas nocuissestpaties, 
Dire tot urgent monstra scientie, o5 
‘Tot verstpelles prestigia lupi, 
Ursive, nhumanum negatis 
Artibus obtinuere corpus ; 
Fanesta nam nec fascina, nec malis 
Arcana morbi semina, tum licet ZO 
Fugisse, quandocunque aniles 
Prodigi ale rubent ocelli. 
Vixit Sibylla saga diutius. 
Jamque obsoletos spiritus et vigor 
Linquebat artus, obque eund! 73 
Sera nimis veniebat hora. 
kiixa in sedili, finem animantiumn 
Constantibusque atque aufugientibus 
FEquum manebat, dum solute . 
Gutta fluens silice imminebat. 80 
At continenter stillicidi novus 
Aspergitur ros in caput improba, 
Et vultus, ac deforme corpus 
Marmoreis ‘amicitur undis. 
sc lS usa an eat a 
patet.” Varro apud Macrob. Sat. i. p. 288, vide Plulare th. Romul. ¢. x. 
s. 3. Stat. Theb. lib. vi. v. 364. 


* Petron. Satyr. c. 131.8. 5, p. 426. Zit. Anton. "Plaut. Mil. Glor. 
Act. 3. Sc. J, p. 37, Ernesiti. 


re 
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Wells. August, 1826. 


Anirum Vocitanum. 


Sicut Gomorrhe sulphureum ad Iacum 
Flammasque miquas respicientibus 
Matrona, quam Hammonis propago 
Gensque vocat Moabaa matrem, 
Qualesque narrant Andromedz procos 
Visu Medusz Gorgenis, in salem 
Hec fixa durum, illi in rigentem 
Vipereis lapidem capillis, 
Si stans viator sub Sipyli juga 
Spectat severo vertice imaginem 
* Gnatas perenni fonte et arcus 
Flentis Apollineos, at slam 
Lux ornat, imber purificat, levi 
illam aura flatu blanda refrigerat 
Ex Tantalo venisse claram, 
Ee capiti Jovis ales instat. 
Hae in caverna vivere non dedit 
Auctor creatis gentibus alitum, 
Repentiumve, aut si quid auris 
/Ktheriis alitur vigetque. 
Nam nec sorores hic Minyeiz 
Stridore lugent Penthea sibilo, 
Plantisve mille mserpit udas 
Plumbeus in latebras iulus ; 
Nor. jussus anguis proditor in suum 
Ventrem ire, nec strix auspicibus gravis, 
Venere ; pallentique nudum 
Semper eget laqueare musco. 
Sola inter umbras cernére erat novis 
Inclusa formis corpora, ut Africi 
Non lene portentum leonis 
Fulmineos lapidescit ungues 


Collumque fulvum, et rava canis sedens - 


In rupe viva Cerbereos sonos 
Desuescit herrentesque rictus, 
Nec Stygium retinet colorem. 
Nunc nos amoena in coerula et aureum 
Ditis remittent ostia sub diem 
Nullis pavescentes tenebris ° 
Dum placida face corda lucent. 
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BENNET, BISHOP OF CLOYNE. 


Aone the fellows of Emanuel College, there was one man 
whom | cannot remember without feeling that all my inclination 
to commend, and all my talents for commendation, are dispro- 
portionate to his merit. From habits not only of close intimacy, 
but of early and uninterrupted friendship, 1 can say, that there 
is scarcely one Greek or Roman author of eminence in verse or 
prose whose writings are not familiar to him. He is equally suc- 
cessful in combating the difficulties of the most obscure, and 
catching at a glance the beauties of the most elegant. ‘Though I 
could mention two or three persons who have made a greater 
proficiency than my friend in philological learning, yet, after sur- 
veying all the intellectual endowments of all my literary acquaint- 
ance, [ cannot name the man whose taste seenis to me more cor- 
rect and more pure, or whose judgment gn any composition in 
Greck, Latin, or English, would carry with it higher authority 
to my mind. 

‘lo those discourses which, when delivered before an acade- 
mical audience, captivated the young and interested the old, 
which were argumentative without formality, and brilliant with- 
out gaudiness, and in whith the happiest selection of topics was 
united with the most luminous arrangement of matter, 1t cannot 
be unsafe for me lo pay the tribute Sf my praise, because every 
hearer was an adinirer, and every admirer will be a witness. As 
a tutor, he was unwearied in the instruction, liberal in the go- 
vernment, and anxious for the welfare of all who were intrusted 
to big cate. ‘The brilliancy of lis conversation, and the suavity 
of his manneqts, were the more endearing, because they were 
united with qualities of a higher order; because in morals he 
was correct without moroseness, and because 1n religion he was 
serious withott bigotry, , From the retirement of a college, 
he stepped at once into the circle of a court. But he has not 
been dazzled by its glare, or tainted by its corruptions. As a 
prelate, he does honor to the gratitude of a patron who was 
once his pupil, and to the dignity of a station where, in his wise 
and honest judgment on things, great duties are connected with 
great emoluments. If, from general description, [ were per- 
mitted to descend to particular detaily I should say, that in one 
instance he exhibited a noble proof of generosity, by refusing 
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to accept the legal and customary profits of his office from a 
peasantry bending down under the weight of indigence and ex- 
action:—1 should say, that on another occasion, he did not 
suffer himself to be irritated by perverse and audacious opposi- 
tion; but blending mercy with justice, spared a misguided 
father for the sake of a distressed dependent family; and pro- 
vided, at the same time, for the instruction of a large and popu- 
Jous parish, without pushing to extremes his episcopal rights 
when invaded, and his episcopal power when defied. While the 
English Universities produce such scholars, they will indeed de- 
serve to be considered as the nurseries of learning and virtue. 
While the Church of Ireland is adorned by such prelates, it cannot 
have much to fear from that spirit of restlesg discontent and ex- 
cessive refinement which has lately gone abroad. It will be in- 
strumental to the best purposes by the best means. It will gain 
fresh security and fresh lustre from the support of wise and good 
men. ft will promote the noblest interests of society, and up- 
hold, in this day of peril, the sacred cause of true religion.— 
Remarks on the Statement of Dr. Combe, p. 25. 

.* BENTLEY. 

The memory of Bentley has ultimately triumphed over the 
attacks of his enemies, and his mistakes are found to be light in 
the balance, when weighed against his numerous, his splendid, 
and matchless discoveries. Lie has not much to fear, even from 
such rivals in literary fame as Cunningham, Baxter, and Dawes. 
Ele deserved to obtain, and he has obtained, the honorable suf- 
{rages of kindred spirits—a Lennep, a Ruhnken, a Hemster- 
huis, and a Porson. In fine, he was one of those rare and 
exalted personages, who, whether right or wrong in detacned 
instances, always excite attention, and 1eward it ; always inform 
where they do not convince; always send away thei readers 
with enlarged knowlege, with animated curiosity, and with 
wholesome exercise to those general habits of thinking, which 
enable them, on maturer reflection and after more extensive 
Mquiry, to discern and avoid the errors of their illustrious 

guides,—Critique on the Variorum® Horace, in the British 
Critie, 1794, p. 425. 
CRITICS. 


: [nx the days which are past, indeed, but to which every scho- 
lar looks back with gratitude and triumph, the Church’of Eng- 
land was adorned by a Gataker, a Pearson, a ‘Gasaubon;' a 
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' Jsaac Casaubon had a prebend at Canterbury and at Westmin- 
ster, 
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Vossius,' a Bentley, a Wasse, and an Ashton.? Within our own 
memory it has boasted of Pearce and Burton, of Taylor and 
Musgrave, of ‘Toup and Foster, of Markland and Tyrrwhit. 
At the present hour we recount with honest pride, the literary 
merits of Porson, of Burney, of Huntingford, of Routh, of 
Cleaver, of Edwards, of Burgess: and when the name of 
Wakefield occurs to us, who does not heave a momentary sigh, 
and, catching the spirit with which Jortin once alluded to the 
productions of learned and ingenious dissenters, repeat the em- 
phatical quotation of that most accomplished and amiable scho- 
lar—** Qui tales sunt, utinam essent nostri ’”’—Review of the 
Variorum Elorace, British Critic, p. 123. 


DR. JORTIN. 


e 

As to Jortin, whether I look back to his verse, to bis prose, 
to his critical, or to his theological works, there are few authors 
to whom I am so much indebted for rational entertainment, or 
for solid instruction. Learned he was, without pedantry. He 
was ingenious without the affectation of singularity. He was a 
lover of truth, without hovering over the gloomy abyss of scep- 
licism, and a friend to free-inquiry without roving into the 
dreary and pathless wilds of lattudinarianism. Le had a heart 
which never disgraced the powers of his understanding. With 
a lively imagination, an elegant taste, and a judgment most mas- 
culine and most correct, he united the artless and amiable neg- 
ligence of a school-boy.” Wit without il-nature, and sense 
without effort, he could, at will, scatter on every subject ; and 
in every book, the writer presents‘us with a near and distinct 
view of the real man. : 
-——— ut omnis 


Votiva patcat veluti descripta tabclla, 
Vita scnis. Horat. Sat. i. lib. 2. 





¢ 


His style, though inartificial, is sometimes elevated ; though 
familiar, is never mean ; and though employed on various topics 
of theology, ethics, and criticism, it is not arrayed in any delu- 
sive resemblance, either of solenwity, from fanatical cant; or* 
of profoundness, from scholastic jargon: of precision, from 
the crabbed formalities of cloudy plilologists ; or of refinement, 
from the technical babble of frivolous connoisseurs. 

At the shudowy and fleeting reputation which is sometimes 
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! Tsaac Vossius, son of Gerard, was Canon of Windsor 
2 Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. ° 
“2 Bishop of Chester. , 
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gained by the petty frolics of literary vanity, or the mischievous 
struggles of controversial rage, Jortin never grasped. ‘Truth, 
which some men are ambitious of seizing by surprise in the 
trackless and dark recess, he was content to overtake in the broad 
and beaten path: and ca the pursuit of it, if he does not excite 
our astonishment by the rapidity of his strides, he at least se- 
cures our confidence by the firmness of his step. To the exami- 
nation of positions advanced by other men, he always brought a 
mind, which neither prepossession bad seduced, nor malevolence 
polluted. He imposed not his own conjectures as infallible and 
Irresistible truths, nor cndeavored to give an air of importance 
to trifles by dogmatical vehemence. -He could support his 
more serious opinions, without the versatility of a sophist, the 
fierceness of a disputant, or the impcrtinence of a buffoon: 
more than this—he could refinquish or correct them, with the 
calm and steady dignity of a writer, who, while he yielded 
something to the arguments of his antagonists, was conscious of 
retaining enough to command their respect. He had too much 
discernment to confound difference of opinion with malignity or 
dulness, and too much candor to Insult, where he could not per- 
suede. ‘Though his sensibilities were neither coarse nor slug- 
gish, he yet was exempt from those fickle humors, those rankling 
jealousies, -and that restless waywardness which men of the 
brightest talents are too prone to indulge. He carried with him 
into every station in which he was placed, and every subject 
which he explored, a solid greatness of soul, which could spare 
an inferior, though in the offensive form of an adversary ; and 
endure an equal, with or without the sacred name of friend. 
‘The importance of commendation, as well to him who bestows 
as to him who claims it, he estimated not only with justice, 
but with delicavy, and therefore he neither wantouly lavished it, 
nor withheld it austerely : but invective he neither provoked nor 
feared. tnd as to the severities of contempt, he reserved them 
for occasions where dlone they coudd be employed with propriety, 
and where, by Aimse/f, they always were employed with effect— 
4or the chastisement of arrogant duncgs, of censorious sciolists, 
of intulerant bigots in every sect, and unprincipled impostors in 
every profession.’— Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, 
p. 194. ) 
a ete teeta emer caren emanate eee 
t Werring, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the patron of Jortin; a 
prelate, who, as Jortin affinms, “had piely without superstition, and 


moderation without meannesr ; an open and a liberal way of thinking, 
and a constant attachment to the catise of sober and rational liberty, 
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DR. LELAND. 


Of Leland, my opinion is not founded on hearsay evidence, 
nor is it determined solely by the great authority of Dr. Joln- 
son, who always mentioned Dr. Leland, with cordial regard and 
with marked respect, It might, perhaps, be invidious for me 
to hazard a favorable decision on his History of Ireland, because 
the merits of that work have been disputed by critics, some of 
whom are, 1 think, warped in their judgments by literary, 
others by national, and more, [ have reason to believe, by per- 
sonal prejudices. But { may with confidence appeal to writings 
which have long contributed to public amusement, and have 
often been honored by public approbation—to the Life of Phi- 
lip, and to the ‘Translation of Demosthenes—to the judicious 
dissertation on eloquence, and to the spirited defence of that 
dissertation, ‘The Life of Plilip contains many curious re- 
searches into the principles of government established among the 
leading states of Greece ; inany sagacious remarks on their in- 
testine discords; many exact descriptions of their most ccle- 
brated characters, tcgether with un extensive and correct view 
of those subtle intrigues and those ambitisus projects by which 
Philip, at a favorable crisis, gradually obtained an unexampled 
mastery over the Grecian Republics. In the translation of 
Demosthenes, Leland unites the man of taste with the man of 
learning, and shows himself to have possessed not only a com- 
petent knowlege of the,Gieek language, but’ that clearness in 
his owt conceptions, and that aniation in his feelings, which 
enabled him to catch the real meaning, und to preserve the ge- 
neral spiry of the most gerfect oratur that Athens ever pro- 
duced. ‘Through the dissertation on eloquence, and the defence 
of it, we sce great accuracy of erudition, great perspicuity and 
strength, of style, and, above all, a stoutuess of judgment, which, 
In traversing the open and spacious walk» of literature, disdained 
to be led captive, either by the sorceries of a self-deluded vision- 
ary, or the decrees of a self-created despot.— Tracts by War- 
burton and a, Waiburtonian, p. 193. 

e 





both civil and religivus, ‘Chas he lived and dicd; and few great men 
ever passed through this malevolent world better beloved, and less 
ceosured than he. He told me once, with an obliging condescension 
which I'can never forget, that he would be to mo what Warham was 
to Erasmus; and what he promised he perlonned ; only fess fortunate 
in the chuice of his humble friend, who gould net be to bim what Lras- 
mus was to Warham,”—Life of Erasmus. ® 
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MACINTOSH: 


In Macintosh, I see the ‘sternness of a republican without 
his acrimony, and tbe ardor of a reformer without his impe- 
tuosity. His taste in mprals, like that of Mr. Burke, is equally 
pure and delicate with his taste in jiterature, His mind is so 
comprehensive, that his generalities cease to be barren: and 80 
vigorous, that detail itself becomes interesting. He introduces 
every question with perspicuity, states it with precision, and 
pursues it with easy and unaffected method. Sometimes, pet- 
haps, he may amuse his readers by excursions into paradox ; 
but he never bewilders them by flights into romance. His phi- 
losophy is far more just and far more amiable than the philo- 
sophy of Paine, and his eloquence is only not equal to the elo- 
quence of Mr. Burke. He is argumentative without sophistry, 
fervid without fury, and sublime without extravagance.—Sequel 
to the Printed Paper, p. 80. 


THE SAME. 


’ Mr. Macintosh has explored the deepest recesses, the most 
complex qualities, and che remotest tendencies of human action: 
to the researches of philosophy he adds the graces of taste ; 
and with powers commensurate to the amplitude and dig- 
nity of his subject, he can state without obscurity, reason with- 
out perplexity, assert without dogmatism, instruct without pe- 
dantry, counsel without austerity, and even refute without 
acrimony.—Spital Sermon, p, 114. . 


t 
PORSON. Z 
e x 


Mr. Porson, the republisher of Heyne’s Virgil, is a giant in 
literature, a prodigy in intellect, a critic, whose mighty achieve- 
ments leave imitation panting at a distance behind him, and 
whose stupendous powers strike down all the restless and aspi-: 
ring suggestions of rivalry into silent admiration and passive awe. 
He that excels in great things, so as not to be himself excelled, 
shall readily have pardon from me if he errs in Jittle matters 
adapted to little minds. But I should expect to see the indig- 
nant shades of Bentley, Hemsterhuis, and Valckenaer, rise from 
the grave, and rescue their illustrious successor from the grasp 
of his persecutors, if any attempt were made fo immolate him 
on the altars of dulness and avarice, for his sins of omission, or 
his sins of commission, as a corrector of the press. Enough, 
and more than enough, haye | heard of his little oversights in 
the hum of those‘ busy inspectors who peep and pry after one 
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class of defects only, in'the prattle of finical collectors, and the 
cavils of unlearned and half-learned gossips. But L know that 
sports of this kind are lost in the blaze of this, great man’s ex- 
cellencies. I know that his character towers far above the 
reach of such puny objectors. I think that his claims to public 
veneration are too vastto be measured by their short and crooked 
rules, too massy to be lifted by their feeble efforts, and even too 
sacred to be touched by their unhallowed hands. Be it granted, 
then, that the difference between the critiques is great. But I 
contend that the difference between the works themselves is 
more great, and [ add, that the difference between the artists is 
greater still—Remarks on the Statement, p. 13. 


e 
. ROWTH,. 


Dr, Rowth, in the language of Milton, “is the virtuous son 
of a virtuous father,” whose literary attainments are respected 
by every scholar to whom he is known; whose exemplary vir- 
tues shed a lustre on that Church in which they have not been 
rewarded ; and whose gray hairs will never descend to the 
grave, but amidst the blessings of the devout, and the tears of 
the poor. He fills a station, for which other men are some- 
times indebted to the cabals of parties or to the caprices of for- 
tune, but in which he was himself most honorably placed from 
the experience his electors had long had of: his integrity, and 
the confidencé they reposed in his discernment, in his activity, 
and in his impartiality. ‘The attachment he professes to acade- 
mical institutions proceeds not less from a sincere conviction of 
their utility, thau from a° deep reverence for the wisdom of 
antiquity in the regulations it has made for preserving the 
morals of ycuth, and for promoting the cultivation of learning. 
His government over the affairs of a great and respectable col- 
lege is active, without officiousness, and firm without severity. 
His independence of spirit is the effect, not of ferocious pride, 
but of a cool and steady principle, which claims only the, 
respect it is éver ready to pay, and which equally disdams to 
trample on subordination, and to crouch before the insolence 
of power. His correct judgment, his profound erudition, 
and his various knowlege, are such as seldom fall to the lot of 
man. fis liberality is scarcely surpassed even by his ortho- 
doxy, aad his orthodoxy is not the tumid and fungous excres- 
cence af prejudice, but the sound and mellowed fruit of honest 
and indefatigable inquiry. In a word, his mind, his whole mind, 
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is decked at once with the purest crystals of simplicity, aud the 
brightest jewels of benevolence and piety. 

His life is gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature may stand up 

And say“o all the world, this t2 @ man / 


Seqacl te the Printed Paper, p. 108. 


WARBURTON AND HURD. 


He (Warburton) blundered against grammar ; and you (Hurd) 
refined against idiom. Ele, from defect of taste, contaminated 
English by Gallicism; and you, from excess of affectation, 
sometimes disgraced what would have risen to ornamental and 
dignified writing, by a profuse uixture of vulgar and antiquated 
phraseology. Ee soared into sublimity without effort; and you, 
by effort, sunk into a kind of familiarity, which, without leading 
to perspicuity, borders on meanness. Ele was great by the 
energies of nature; and you: were little by the misapplica- 
uon of art. He sometimes reached the force of Longinus, but 
without his elegance; and you exhibited the intricacies of Ari- 
stotle, but without his exactness. Wit was in Warburton the 
spontaneous growth of Nature; while, in your lordship, it 
seeined to be the forced and unmellowed fruit of study. He, 
in his lighter exertions, still preserved his vigor; as you, m your 
greater, seldom laid aside your flippancy. He, perhaps, with 
better success than Demosthencs, seized the famam Dicacis; 
and you, with success not quite equal, aimed at*the praise of 
urbanity, He flamed on his readers with the brilliancy of a 
meteor; and you scattered around them the scintillations of a 
firebrand. ‘To grapple with the unwieldy was among the fro- 
lics of Warburton; whilst your lordship toiled in chasing the 
subtle. He often darkened the subject ; and you perplexed it. 
Ele, by the boldness and magnitude of his conceptions, over- 
whelmed our minds with astonishment; and you, by the singula- 
rity and nicety of your quibbles, bentuumbed them with surprise. 
Let me commend both you and the Bishop of Glocester where 
commendation is due: and let me bestow it, not with the thrifty 
and penarious measure of a critic by profession, nor yet with 
the coldness and languof of an envious antagonist; but with the 
ardent gratitude of.a man whom, after many a painful feeling cf 
weariness and disgust, you have refreshed: unexpectedly; and 
whom, as 1f by some secret touch of magic, you have charmed 
and overpowered with the most exquisite sense of delight. Yes, 
my lord, ut a few lucky asd lucid intervals between the pa- 
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roxysms of your polemical frenzy, all the laughable and all the 
loathsome singularities which floated on the surface of your 
diction, have in a moment vanished; while, in their stead, 
beauties equally striking from their suddenness, their originality, 
and their splendor, have burst in # “flood of glory” on 
the astonished and enraptured reader, Often has my mind 
hung with fondness and with admiration over the crowded, yet 
clear and luminous galaxies of imagery diffused through the 
works of Bishop Taylor, the mild and unsullied lustre of Addi- 
son, the variegated and expanded eloquence of Burke, the exu- 
berance and dignified ease of Middleton, the gorgeous declama- 
tion of Bolingbroke, and the majestic energy of Johnson. But 
if [ were to do justice, my lord, to the more excellent parts of 
your own ‘writings and of Warburton’s, I should say, that the 
English language, even inits widest extent, cannot furnish pas- 
sages more strongly marked, either by grandeur in the thought, 
by felicity in the expression, by pauses varied and harmonious, 
or by full and sonorous periods.—Tracts by Warburton and a 
Warburtonian, p. 149, 150, 153. 


H. S. £. 


Rosertus Sumner, 8. T. P. 


Coll. Regal. apud Cantab. olim socius ; 
Scholz Harraviensis, haud ita pridem, 
Archididascalus. 

Fuit huic prestautissimo viro 
Ingenium natura peracre, optimarum 
Disciplinis artium sedulo excultum, 
Usu diuturno confirmatum, et quodam 
Modo subactum : 

Nemo enim 
Aut in reconditis sapientie studiis illo 
Subtilior extitit, 

Aut humanioribus literis limatior. 
¢ Egregiis cym dotibus nature, tum 

Doctrine preditus. 

: Insuper accedebant, 

In sententiis, vera ac perfecta eloquentia ; 
[n sermone, facetiarum lepos plane 
Atticus, . 
Et gravitate ingsuper aspersa urbanitas ; 
In moribus, singulasis quedam 
Integritas et fides; ° 
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Vite: denique ratio constans sibi, ct ad 
Virtutis normam diligenter 
Severequeé exacta. 

Omnibus qui vel amice essent eo, 
Vel magistro usi, 

Doctrine, ingenii, virtutis justum 
Reliquit desiderium, 

Subita, eheu! atque immatura morte 

Correptus, 
Prid. Id. Septemb. 
Anno Domini M,Dcc,Lxx}, 
‘état. sow 41. 
"' In Harrow Church, Middlesex 


Caroxto Jacowo Fox, 


Quod veram illam et absclutam eloquentiam 

Non modo coluerit, sed cultam, qua potuit, 

Ad salutem Patrie dignitatemque tuendam 
Contulerit ; 


Quod in suscipiéndis sive amicitiis, sive mimicitiis, 


Has semper voluerit mortales 
Habere, illas sempiternas ; 
Quod mente solida invictaque permanserit in 
: Proposito, 

Atque improborum spreverit minas ; 
Quod in causa, que maxime popularis csse 
Debuisset, 

Non populariter ille quidem, 

Ut alii ficte et fallaciter populares, 

Sed strenue ac fortiter versatus sit ; 
Quod, denique, in foedissimo illo 
Optimi prudentissimique Senatus naufragio, 
Id demum, imo id solum 
Quod turpe esset, 

Miserum existimarit, atque adeo cum benis 
Libere woAsrevréoy statuerit, 2 

Potius quam periculose et simulate et cupide 
Inter malos, 
Librum huncce ea, qua par est, observantia, 
D.D. De. 
A. B.A. 0, 
Dedicacion of Dr. Parr's edition of Bellendenus. 
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HonoratTissimo Viro 
Frepsrico Domino Nortn, 
Qui in mquabili et temperato dicendi genere 
Facile primas tenet :, 

Quem sciunt omnes, tum In sernfone, tam moribus 
Gravitatem servare, 

Non tristem illam ac tetricam, 

Sed comitate quadam et lepore 
Suavissime conditam : 

Qui optimorum et civium et virorum 
Anicitia dignissimus, 

Novit simpliciter et candide ponere inimicitias : 
Cujus nungquam in clientium turbam infidelem 
logratamque 
Justa exarsit ira; 

Nunquam in legibus institutisque majorum 
Defendendis 
Industria elanguit ; 
Nunquam perturbatis temporibus, sua cum 
Res ageretur, , , 
Fides virtusque contremuit : 

Librum huncce in summez observantiz, 
Admirationis, et pietatis 
Testimonium, 

D.D.D. : 
A.E.A.O, 
Dedication to Dr. Parr’s edition of Bellendenuy. 
Epmunpo Burke, 
Viro, tum ob dectrifam multiplicem et exquisitam, 
Tum ob celeres illos ingenii motus, 
_ Qui ad excogitandum acuti, et ad explicandum 
Ornandumque uberes sunt, 
Eximio ac przclaro =, 
Optime de litteris, quas solas esse omnium 
Temporum 
*Omniumque locorum expertus vidit 
Optime de senatu, cujus periclitantis : 
Ipse decus et pre fuit ; 
Optime de Patria, in cives 
Sui amantissimos, ebeu ! ingrata, 
Nunquam non promerito, 
Librum huncce ea, qua par est, observantia, 
D.D. pe 


A.E.A.O.- 
DeRicaiion to Dr. Parr’s edition of Bellendenus. 
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M.S. 
GULIELM! JONEs, equilis aurati, 
Qui clarum in literis nomen a patre acceptum 
Magna cumulavit gloria. 
Ingenium in illo’erat scientiarum omnium capax, 
Disciplinisque optimis diligentissime excultum. 
Erat indoles ad virtutem eximia, 
Et in justitia, libertate, religione vindicanda, 
Maxime probata. 
Quicquid autem utile vel honestum, 
Consiliis, exemplo, auctoritate, vivus promoverat, 
Id omne scriptis suis immortalibus 
Etiam nunc tuetur atque ornat. 
Prestantissimum hunc virum, 
Cum a provincia Bengala, 
Ubi Judicis integerrimi munus 
Per decennium obierat, 
Reditum in patriam meditaretur, 
Ingruentis morbi vis oppressit, 
ix. Kal. Jun. A, C. M,pcec,uxxxXxtll. vt. XLVINS. 
t quibus mm edibus 
Ipse olim socius inclaruisset, 
[n iisdem memoria ejus potissimum conservaretur, 
Honorarium hoc monumentum 
Anna Maris, filia Jonathan Shipley, Episc. Asaph. 
Conjugi suo B, M. 
oni curavit. 
In the Anti-Chamber to the Chapel of 
University College, Oxford. 
A. %. . ) 
SAMUEL! JOHNSON, 


Grammatico et Critico, 
Scriptorurn et Anglicorum litterate perito, 
Poetz Juminibus verborum admirabili, 

- Magistro virtutis gravissimo, 
Homini optimo et singularis exempli, 

Qui vixit ann, Lxxv. mens, LL. diebo x1iul. . 
Decéssit idib. ‘Decembr. Ann, Christ: 
clo.loce,nxxxiil, 

Sepult. in ZEd. Sanct. Petr. Westmonasteriens. 
x11, Kal. Janvar. Ann. Christ, clo.[occ.Lxxxv. 
Amici et, sodales litterarii 

Pecunia conlata 
H. M. faciund. cuvaver. 


by Dr. Parr. 


H.S E. 
JOANNES Moore, 

Allectus in equestrem ordinem Balnei 
A Georgio Tertio Britanniazum Rege ; 
Ortu Scotus, 

{[mperator fortis idemque innocens, 
Et rei militaris peritissimus 
Scientia et usu : 

Qui 
In Batavia, Corsica, A2gypto, India Occidentali, 
Hostes fugatos vidit; 
Hispanorum tetra et detestabili tyrannide oppressorum 
Jura, leges, aras et focos, 
Sumo quo potuit studio tutatus est ; 
Et post varios belli casus, 

Cum ad Corunnam egre accessisset, 
Milites suos, 

Longo itinere, fame, frigore, enectos, 
Ad subeundam prelii dimicationem 

Hortando erexit, °° 
Audendo confirmavit ; 

Et Gallis numero copiarum fretis 

Et felicitate ducis pene perpetua superbientibus 
Victoriam e manibus eripuit, 

Legioni quadragesimz secunde, 
Societate periculorum diu secum conjunctissimz, 
Et memori rerum in Atgyptosprospere gestarum, 

De virtute dignga commilitonibus suis 
Gratulatus est ; 
Et vulnere pro patria sociisque ejus accepto, 
. Vitam uti multum et sepe optaverat 
: Bene consummavit 
xvii kal. Februar. Anno Sacro MpeccvIiItI. 





Georgius, 
Georgii Tertii filius, 
Britanniarum regnum unitum regens, 
Et qui Regie sr pies a sanctioribus consiliis sunt, 
oc monunmientum 
Ponendum curaverunt, 
Anno Sacro 
MDCCUXIILII., 
Inscribed on « Monument at Corunna, 
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Ricarpvus Farmer, S. T. P. 
Magister hujus Collegii, 
Vir facetus et dulcis festivique sermonis, 
Grece et Latine doctus ; 
In explicanda veterym Anglorum Poesi 
subtilis atque elegans ; 
Academiz Cantabrigiensis stabiliendie 
Et amplificandz studiosus, 
Regis et Patriz amantissimus, 
Vixit ann. LX1t. mens. 111, dies xiiij ; 
Decessit sexto id. Septemb. 
-Anno Domini : 
MDCCLXXXXVII$ 
Et conditus est juxta aram vicini sacelli 
In sepulchro quod sibi vivus nuncupaverat. 
In the Cloisters of Emanuel Collere. 


MattTH«eo Raine, S. T. P. 


Coll. Trin._ia Academia Cantabrigiensi socio, 
Scholz Carthusiane, cujus antea fuerat alumnus, 
Per xx annos Archididascalo, 

In capella societatis Anglice dicte Gray’s Inn, 
Ann. 11, mens, 111. concionatori, 

Qui ‘vixit ann. Li. mens. 131, dies x x1x. 
Decessit xv. cal. Octobr. Ann. Sacro mMpcccxt. 
Et in hoc sacello sepultus est : 

Homini justo, integro, pio, 

Civi in Patriain optime animato, 
Interpreti sacre Scriptura: 

Veritatis cupidiori quam contentionis, 

Et solito audientiam sibi facere 
Naturali qguadam auctoritate 
Et genere orationis gravi ac virili, 
Magistro liberalium artium, 

Grecis et Latinis litteris‘apprime docto, 

Et preceptori recte vivendi 
.Propter suavitatem sermonis atque morum 
Dignissimo, 

Qui in loco sancti parentis haberetur, 
Discipuli ejus sua sponte suoque sumtu 
H. M. 'P. CC. 
* In the Charter-house Chapel, London. 
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Epvarpbus Gipson, 
- Criticus acri ingenio et multiplici doctrina 
Ornatus, 
Idemque historicorum, qui fortunam 
Imperii Romani’ 
Vel labentis ect inclinati vel cversi et funditus 
Deleti 
Litteris mandaverint, 
Omnium facile princeps, 
Cujus in moribus erat moderatio animi 
Cum liberali quadam specie conjuncta, 
In sermone 
Multa gravitati comitas suaviter adspersa, 
In scriptis 
Copiosum, splendidum, 
Concinnum orbe verborum, 
Et summo artificio distinctum 
Orationis genus, 
Recondite exquisiteque sententiz, 
4t in Monumentis rerum politicarum observandis 
Acuta et perspicax prudehtia. 
Vixit annos Lv!. mens, vI1. dies XXVIII. 
Decessit xvit. cal. Feb. Anno Sacro 
MDCCLXXXXIV, . 
Et in hoc mausoleo sepultus est, 

Ex voluntate Johannis Domini Shefheld, 
Qui amico bene merenti et convictori humanissimo 
H. TAB. P, C. 

° At Fleiching in Sussex. 


x 
JAcoBO JOHNSTONE, JUN. 


Qui in hac urbe per 1x. annos 
Artem medicam exercuit, 
Et dum egris in carcere inclusis 
Qpem ferebat, ° 
Febris ibi sevientis contagione 
Correptus, 

Decessit x vit. kalend. Sept. 
Anno Christi MDCCLXXxxHiI. 
Etat. suz Xxx. 
Jacobus JognsTone, M.D. 

fil. B. M. F.°C. 
In Worcester Cathedrad, 
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The Reverend Nicholas Sambrook Russell largely. contri- 
buted to the first voluine of ihe History of Leicestershire ; to 
him, the venerable author aéknowleges, he owed that particular 
part that refers to the. Feudal Earls of Leicester; which 
Mr. Russell’s knowlege of the manners and customs of 
antiquity, as well as bis patient industry and classical learn- 
ing peculiarly qualified him to write. 
account of this excellent man may best be given in the following 
lines, which were found as written by himself, and may be con- 


Epitaphs. §c. 


sidered as a very fine specimen of modern Latinity : 


¥ 


‘¢ Siste paulisper, Viator, 

dum te docet optimus ille preceptor, 
sepulchrale saxum. 
Ecce ad pedes tuos jacet, 


Heu! sordido pulvere obrutus et commixtus, 


(reminiscere quantulum sis !) 


SamBrook Nicnotaus Russexu, A. M. 


_ et Clericus olim a domesticis 


AMELIE ALTISSIM FILIZ Georcit II. 


Si petas unde ortus, ingenuus 
per longam stirpem ; et, quod 
melius, bonis creatus. 
Si cultum quzras, in pueritia, 
Win ToNra@ inter Wiccamicos: 
postea, adulta etate, 
in Academia Oxaniensi 
inter Reginenses, 
humanis et sacris literis 
feliciter imbhtus. 

Pitmo prope BAsINGSTOKIAM 
in South-hantontenst agra, 
uln natus fuit, septens circiter annis ; 
deinde LON DIN 118, precipte 
-In parochia Sancte Marie 
le Rone, quinque ferme lustris ; 
demum in ecclestis suis ryralibus,: 
clericalés exercuit curas ; 
et ibi conéenuit, et occubuit.’ 
Summam navabat operam, 


"ut esset ‘integer vite sceferisqve purus,’ 


urbanus, literatus, decénis, pius, sapiens, 
Quantum profecerit, alii judicent, 
qui mcelius horint ipsum, 
quam ipse se,” 


But the most accurate 


NOTES ON THE CEDIPUS REX. 


No. If.—[ Continued from No. LXVITII1.] 


162. “Exaperov} Dor. for éxnBddoy, an Homeric ‘term: éarn- 
Bedérns also oceurs in Homer. 

164. ef xore cai rporépas] The order is ei zore kai xporépas dras- 
opvupévas urép woAec: ** if ever, when former disaster arose over 
the city.” 

166. jvuear’ éxromiay] “ Accomplished the blaze of calamity 
out of place :” literally, i, e. banished or expelled, &c. Here éxro- 
wiay expresses the effect produced on gddya. After a verb active 
an accusative follows of the objcct, and an adjective, as here, 
or participle agreeing with it, to denote the change which that 
action produces in its nature or qualities. Phan. 446. Mdrep, S:ad- 
Adiacay époyeveis pidovs: * having reconciled relations [so as to 
make them] friends.” So Virg. An. i. 69. 

Incute vim ventis submersasque obrue classes. 
In English we have the same idiom: ‘‘to strike a man dead ;” 
by striking to produce death. On this idiom, see Bentley’s Epistle 
to Mill. p. 18. Toup. Emend. Suid. iii, p. 320. Hemsterh. ad 
Plut. p. 4. 

167, xoxo] This is an exclamation of astonishment, alarm, or 
indignation. Its origin is not known: some think it the Macedonian 
name for daiyoves, in which sense it is used by Plutarch: it may 
be of the same family as the interjection wazai. [Ido does not 
occur in Euripides, but frequently in Homer, 

*Q woo, oloy 8 vv Geos Bporvi cirtéwyrat, Odyss. A. 32, 
On this passage the Scholiast observes, 7. roma. *2 raza. Zore 
dé érisinua cyerdcaopod Sndwrixdy: “itis an adverb demonstra- 
tive of indignation.” 

169. voce § évot) This is the reading of Brunck: read dé pox, 
po. not being emphatic. See above, v. 2. 

170. Odde vg dporrldos éyxos|] This is the reading of Suidas 
and the Scholiast, and seems necessary for the metre: “nor is 
there any instrament of thouglit to or in the mind.” The common 
reading, ob0' éveeg. ¢. would require Qavarngepa in the antistrophie ; 
a word not at all suited to the meaning of the passage. : 

171. &déZerac] Defend himself. On the usage of the middle 
voice, see Mus. Crit. p. 102. 

174. tntwy} Mournful ; derived from the ejaculation i), or be- 
cause women in labor, fie: gwras, shriek out. 

avéyovaty] “Aveow ch Sita Hesych. “ have respite ;” or under- 
stand davrovs, and translate, “ support themselves under.” 

178. dpapaxérov]Apatpdxeros, 6 navy péyas, dyay paxpds: fiom 
paxos is derived paxeros, and with the reduplication pa, and the in- 
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sertion of iota patpdceros; and with the intensive a, dpatudxeros, 
This is Damm's derivation; but a more easy and therefore more 
probable one, is from patzdw, cum impetu feror in aliquid, and 
a intensive; and then would signify, rushing very violently, vio- 
lent, irresistible. ° 

Kpetooov-—wrupos| The same image is expressed by Euripides, in 
relation to the violence of sailors, whieh here denotes the rapidity 
with which those afflicted with the plague hurried to the shades; 
vaurixh 7’ dvapyia Kpeloowy rupés. Hec. 605. 

dppevov] Per syncopen for dpopévoy. 

dcrav] From dyw, frango; so diycados, from the same; that on 
which: the sea breaks; der) is a rugged or rocky shore; Gis, a 
sandy beach. . 

éawépov] “Eorepos is gencrally used as a ‘substantive, though 
hete it is an adjective, signifying western, evening, dark, gloo.ny. 
So sch. P. V. 356. has éorepos an adjective. 

Telpovo’ “ArXarros, 6s pis éowépovs, rorovs 
dornxe. 

179. dv wodes} Translate, ‘in whom the state suffers an un- 
numbered or incalculable loss.’’' 

180. NnAéa] Derived from v7 and édeos, unpitied: Brunek, 
after the Scholiast, considers »n\éa here as an adverb joined with 
dvoixrws, éx mapaddAyAov, or expressing the same thing twice; but 
it may more easily agree with yéng8Aa. 

183, "Ev 8... éxi] "Ev sc. rébp Oavarngdpy, and éxi, in addi- 
tton, = 
184. akray wapaBwpov] Read axray, rdépa Baov. Some Mss. 
read rapaBwoy in one word, but ig that case there would be no- 
“thing by which dcray could be governed. 
186. watay dé Adpret.] Here a verb of sight is connected witha 
~ noun of hearing; and the object heard is thereby more strongly 
described as being heard. For, . 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.*—Hor. «.’P. 180. 
There is another instance in this play, v. 473. 
“Edapwe yap rov vidderros 
aprlws esate 
papa Tlapyacov. | 
So Sent. Theb. 99. Kriémoy S€80pxa’ rdrayos oby évas Sopés, 
188. Xpicta] This word is to be scanned as a spondee: sce 
above, v. 158. 
189. Evéia] Is here the accusative, from eday, agreeing with 
dAxay, not the vocative from edérns, as Bruhck would have it; be- 


’ 4a 


! Mattbhie Gr. Gr. p. 455..explains this passage thus, ¢? ty xéan dyigi0- 
gcot CAADyTe: “ whe perish in immense numbers in the city.” 
7 So Herod. Clio, § 8. dea Tuya dyOpdmoion torre Amarréripa bp Oar sar. 
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cause evwrns could scarcely agree with a fem. noun, and the fem. 
form ebémts occurs, as also the masc. ebw7ds : eddy, is d cal}. Antig. 
530. 

réyyouo’ evawa wapeay. : 

190. "Apn] Mars; sc. the plague, whioa is denominated above, 
& wupgdpos Oeds. “Apn is the accus. after ywricat. 

191. dyadkos aoridwy) ‘‘ Hic est Atticus Idiotismus, in quo, 
pro adjectivo voculam dvev si substituas, sensus evadet simillimus.” 
‘*Hujus generis alia nonnulla sunt apud Euripidem ; sed apud So- 
phoclem longe plura.” Valckenacr. Phen. 328. 

"AmenXros papéwy AXevxav. Phan. 334. See Elmsley. 
"ANN adgnros dféwv kwkvparwy. Aj. Fl. 321." 

194. a&rovpor| From azo and pos, terminus: ‘‘ away from.” 

195. Qddapoy "Aygizpirns}] Amphitrite, the fabled wife of Ocea- 
nys: the bed of Amphitrite here most probably means the Medi- 
terranean sea, as Contra-distinguished from the Euxine sea, Opy«oy 
cAtdwva. The same distinction prevails, Hipp. 3. 

“Ocot re [dvrov reppovwy 7 'Ardayricov 

Naiovety eiow. 
Here Dr. Monk denies that Weéyros is properly explained by Mus- 
grave, after the Scholiast, as meaning the Euxine sea. 

196. axdgevor] Referring to the Pontus,*which was called Evgec- 
vos, kar’ dvrigpaowy ; cither from the daugers attending the navi- 
gation of it, or from the cruelty of the nations which dwelt along 
its coasts. 

198. réAec yap ijv re vvé agy] ‘‘ For if the night leaves anything 
at its close.” Elmsley explains réXec by redcws, drexvds, abso-~ 
lute, omnino; but there 1s no necessity to take réAec in any other 
than its ordinary acceptation. ‘The chorus is describing the dread- 
ful effects of the plague; and says, if any thing or being escapes its 
attacks during the night, it 1s sure to be assailed by it in the day. 

200. dorpaxay] Dor. for dcrpaxray. The Doric dialect was used 
in the choral odes, on account of the Doric music with which when 
sung they were accompanied. 

"Aorpar) is the flask of lightning. 
* Boovr} . . roar of thunder. 
Kepavyos thunderbolt. 

203. Avxer] Apollo was called Adxecs, cither -because he was, 
worshipped more particularly in Lycia, (at Patara, whence his 
appellation Patareus in Horace,) or because he slew wolves, 
and thereby proved a deliverer: in this sense the term is used, 
Sept. Theb. 133. Kat ov, Avcer’ dvat, Xuxeros yevov, or more pro- 
bably from .Avcy, diluculum, from whence comes the Latin luz. 
See Dr. Blomfield’s very learned note, Sept. ‘Theb. 133. 


“1 goph, Electr, 1002. 2. C. 785.-Hippol. 146. 
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205. &5éuacr'] Read with Elmsley d54pzar’; on aecount of the 
metre : dddapares is the legitimate form in the tragic writers, though 
&ddpacros occurs in Homer, Il. I. 158. . 

*"Evéareie8ac] From évéaréopar, divido. The Schol. explains 
évdarelobar by év peproply &ddc0ae. Elmsley. thinks that its mean- 
ing here is commemorare seu celebrare; but t-eannot see hew the 
passage will bear out such an interpretation. See the following note. 

200. mpocraGévra] Particip. of 1 aor. pass. from wpotdrapat : 
some derive it from xpocrefyw: if it be the accusative sing. masc. 
the passage will rum thus: **O Lycian king, I shall wish (or pray) 
that thou wouldst deal out thine unconquerable arrows, standing 
forward:in an assisting way.” If it be the acc. plur. neuter, ev- 
daréicOae must be translated passively, and xpocraddyra will agree 
with Bérea. . = ie sh 
- +208. Adxer’ don] The Lyciatt mountains; not the Lyceum,. a 
mountain in Arcadia. 

211. Eviov] From Eboi, the bacchanalian cry ; answering to our 
exclamation, bravo ! 

212. Mawddwv] The Menades, so called from Malvopas. 

215. amértpov] Dishonored, ornot receiving the honors paid to 
the gods: the Schol.adds, Geiv yap gore rd ebepyereiv rovs arbpu- 
OVE. a 
218. Kévaxovgiow] For xat &vaxobgiow. d&vaxovgldw, “ to raise 
lightly or gently up,” occurs 23. supr. and twice in Euripides, Orest. 

212. and Hippol. 1390. 

220. paxpay] Called an adverb; really the accusative, agreeing 
with doy, understood. See L. Bos. 

221. ovpPodor] A mark or sign by which a person is known: 
in the same sense is ofa, Hom. Il. Z. 168. Here it signifies a 
hiot. ' mae 

222. Niyv &', torepos . . .] “‘ But now, since I pay tribute among 
the citizens, being but lately a citizen ;” reXéw in the sense of pay- 
ing is used infr. 232. and Hom. Il. I. 156. 

224. Adiov—xarodev—}] This idiom does not occur in Latin 
and English, where in both languages we should expect, Sores xir- 
oder, dvbpds éx rivos ‘Adios &iéXdero. This idiom is, that after verbs 
of knowing, desqribing, speaking of, &c.:'an accusative is sub- 

, joined, descriptive of, or concerning the person or thing alluded to ; 
where'we should éxpect the same word in the subsequent sentence, 
iss whatever. cas¢ the construstion would admit. So Hom. Hl. Z. 479. 
Kai roré ris eirot, narpos & bye wodAov Gpelvwr, 
_ 0 Ee woddpov dvdvra. : 
4¢.'Avedyra being, agreeably to this idiom, the accusative after eines. 
See Mus. Crit. p. 532. and Dawes, Misc. Crit. 149." - 

227. Ket pév gofetrac) The order according to Elmsley is, cei pé 

eae 5 Yr ee 


’ Plat, Rud. ii. 3.59. Eam veretur, ‘ne perierit. ° 
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poPeirat, [onpavérw,] abros kal’ avréy, rovmlkAnp’ dxetehov: “and 
though be fears, let him give the information against himself ; 
thereby averting [the consequences of] the eharge.” Or this pas- 
sage may be connected with the preceding without the necessity 
of supposing any ellipse: ‘* I recommend*every one to inform me, 
even though he should be afraid to do so, through a wish of sup- 
pressing the charge against -himself:” or after abrds ca8’ avrov, we 
may supply ov «ade rapBei. See Trach. 457. 

229. drecorv) Abibit, he shall depart; elue and its compounds 
have a present form, but a future meaning: so “Hew has a present 
form and a perfect meaning. 

232.-reXG}] The Attic future: redéw, f. reXéow, Ion. reddéw, 
Attic reko, For an account of Attio futures, see Dawes. Misc. Crit. 
p- 117. Ed. Kidd. 

e™pooxelaerat] ‘‘ Shall be his, besides ; in addition to the reward 
which I shall pay him.” 

233. pirov} Governed of évexa understood. 

235. & "« ruvde]°A éx ravde—éx after, in which sense it is fre- 
quently used. The Latin writers use ex in the same sense, See 
Donatus, Terence Andr. i. 1. 10. 

Dev" & pifrep, fires €x rupayyvixwy Sopwy. Hec. 55. 
it le dwelt in] royal palaces. = 
. 236. yijs| This word is strictly in the possessive case: ‘‘any one 
ofor belonging to this land.” There are many passages which con- 
tain similar excommunications. Orest. 46. 
ve 1170" Huds oréyats 
My wupi déxerOur, pre rpocgpwveiv rive. 
Choeph. 285. Kai rots raovros obre kparfipos pépos 

Elvac peracyeiv, ob pidoordvoou Aids, 

Bopoy 7’ arelpyey oby opwpévny marpos 

Mijuy déyec8ac 8’, ovre ovAAvery reve’ 

Tlavrwy 3 Gripov xdgidor Ovnoxcew xpore 

Kakxéis raptxevdévra rapgbapry pope. + 
The D.wids had a similar.mode of excommunication, as we 
Jearn-from Cesar, Bell, Gall. vi. 12. ‘Si quis, aut privatus aut 
publicus eorum decreto non steterit, sacrifictis interdicunt. Hae 
poena apud eos est gravissima. Quibus ita est jnterdictum, ii nu- 
mero impiorum. ac sceleratorum habentur: tis omnes decedunt :, 
aditum eorum sermonemgte defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione in- 
commodi accipiant: neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos 
ullus communicatur.” 

240. xépyifas] From yelp and virrw: water to wash the hands, 
lustral ,water : the water into which a brand taken from the altar 
whilst consuming the sacrifice was plunged ; and afterwards those 
who attendéd at the sacrifice were sprinkled with the water. See 
Athenzus, p. 409. b. From this heathen ceremony was derived the 
Romish practice of using boly water. See Middleton's Letter from 
Rome. : 
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241. ‘Os pedopazos| ‘Qe is found not only with the genitive, but 
with the nom. or acc. absolute; in the sense. of the Latin, tan- 
quan, ut, quippe, quia, utpote, &c. “as if,” ‘on the ground that,” 
se because,” . **since.” See above, v. 101. and Viger. p. 449. Ed. 
Glasg. 1813. ¢ 

dciv] Governed of xeAevu, contained in maw. 

246. Karedxouar] Limprecate against or on: this is frequently 
‘the meaning of xara, as well in as out of composition. 

248. Kaxéy.xaxas| See above, v. 100. 

vv Gporpov] ‘This and the other reading dypopov are equally ob- 
jectionable; the former causing an anapzat in the 3d, the latter in 
the 4th. place, Porson reads _dpopor, by which the metre is pre- 
served. Both dyoapos and. &popos are used by Euripides, See 
Pheen. 619. and Med. 1392." 

. 250. yévoero pa) ab Evyerdoros} This is the common reading : 
ov forms in scanning only one long syllable: see v. 13. ee 
will agree with éyowu contained in the possessive pronoun éyois, ac- 
cording to a Greek idiom to be explained below. But the better 
reading is yévoir’ éuov Evvecddros : ‘‘ aud I pray besides, that if be 
be an inmate in my house with my knowlege, J may suffer,” &c. 

254. axkdprws xabéws| Ina manner unblest with fruits; (see v. 
25. and 172.) and unblest by [the protection of |] the gods. 

70. ap’ aripws xa0éws épPappéryoy. Soph. Electr. 1181. 

255. Oeyarov| From Oeds and éAadvw. 

263. xpd] Ace. neuter from «dpa, or rather xép. The Scho- 
liast on Hee. 432. says, that there are rov and rijs xparus, rp and 
rh kpari, roy and rd xpara, and also 7d Kdpa, kapa being the later form. 

évnhad’] From éva\Aopar: Lath made a [destructive] leap on. 

267. Tg AaBdaxely] In these two liues we have the pedigree 
of Laius from Agenor king of Tyre: Laius, the son of Labdacus, 
the son of Polydorus, the son of Cadnius, the son of Agenor. ~ 

269. evxopat Geovs} Some wish to alter Beovs into Oeois, because 
evyopat requires a dative after it, of the person prayed to; but if 
yas be read for yy in the next line, deovs will be the accusative 
before the infinitive &xcévac: “and for those who will not do this, 
sc. join in the endeavor to find out the murderer of ' Laius, I pray 
that the gods may not rear for them any crop from the earth, nor 
children from their.wives:” whatever be the reading, avrois seems 
redundant. 





.+. Burton had recommended the omission of 1%, and then would re- 
(ain, aporpov; but Porson says, ¥v bic tam eleganter additur, ut quamyis 
aliam medicinam adhibere malim, quam illud expungatur. Suppl. 
Pref, p. 158. The same repetition of vv occurs, Trach, 287. 

Adriy & dusipoy, sha? dy ceyre Oupmerce 
i plen maroyy Zul rnc dhdoewe, 
Dodves viv we Eevee. 


Ly 
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275. elaaet] On the mode of writing and the quantity of dei, see 
Pors. Suppl. preef. Hee. p. iv. 


276. pt! hpatoy Bases] “*You have comprehended me in the 
curse :” sc, if I do not endeavor to discover the murderer of Laius. 
See above, v. 269. af 

278. Girnpa} Brunck calls this the nominativus solutus, or go- 
verned of xara, ‘‘as for the investigation ;” but it appears better, 
with Erfurdt and Elmsley, to consider it as the accusative after 
wépbavros, and translate, ‘‘ but it belonged to Phoebus who sent 
the investigation to tell this.” 

282. éx rivd’|] Next to, or afier: see v. 235. 

283. yo) ob] Forms in scauning a monosyllable; see v. 13. 

244. ravO"] Ta abra, the same things: raira, these things: 
ravré, from 6 abrds, the same things: ravi’ is here paroxyton, be- 
cuuse the syllable that would be regularly accentuated is elided, 
and therefore the accent is thrown back on the preceding syllable. 
Tai? there governs a dative case. Viger observes, that the Greeks 
have no single word by which they can express the Latin idem. 
The Latin writers’very frequently imitate this construction. See 
Drakenborch’s note. Sil. xv. 400. In Hor. 

Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidenti.—A. P. 4606. 

285. Teiperiav] See his history in Letpriére, or Apollodurus, 
3, 6; or Hyginus, Fab. 75. 

287. év c&pyots| In an idle manner, carelessly. 

289. mdadae] “ And he not being present, or his non-arrival has 
been long exciting my wonder.” WTdAac is frequently found with a 
present tense, to denote that the fact contained in the verb now 
exists, and has existed for some time. Hipp. 1087. 

Ody Erker’ abrov, Spces ; pix drovere 

[]dAae fevotaOat rovde mpudvvéror7d pe ; 
Here Dr. Monk connects ‘réAae with Zevotcbac: but it surely ex- 
presses the impatience of Theseus more strongly to take it with 
dxovere: have you not long been hearing, and therefore ought ye 
no* now with all speed to obey my orders? Ueda, in this usage, 
correspondg with the Latin jamdudum, also joined to a present 
tense.—Hor. Od. iii. 29. 1. 
Tyrrhena regum progenies, tibi 

e Non ante verso lene merum cado ° : 
Cum flore, Meecenas, rosarum, et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis 
. Jamdudum apud me est. 

295. ob pevei] Mevei is the Attic future: ‘ When he hears of 
such curses as thine, he will not remain silent[ but confess his crime].”’ 

297. ‘Obgedéyiwy] ‘O ékeAéyEwv : one who will detect or dis- 
cover him. : 

Oise] Is here used Secxrixas, its r&gular meaning. 7 

302. wéAw] Not the accusativus pendens, as some would have it, 
similar tu the instance in Virgil :— 
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Urbdem, quam statuo, vestra est : 
but the accusative after ¢povets: ‘though thou canst not see, yet 
thou understandest with regard to the city.” On this peculiar 
construction, see v. 224. 

304. potroy| lon. for Advoy: this is one of the few Ionic forms 
which we find in the Tragedians : Botras for Béras, xovpos for 
xopos, vovaos for vécos, Zetvos for zévos, youvara for yévara, dovpi for 
dopi, and some few others. 

309. xrefvacuey...]) This agrees witl the oracle brought by 
Creon, v. 100.. 

*AvépnAarobvras, i} povy pévor waduy 
> +" Advovras.-— 

$10. gOovicas ... pare] QOovéw governs (a) a genitive, of the 
thing grudged ; and ( a dative, of the person: (y) sometimes both 
genitive and dative are found together. The instances aré very 
rare, if indeed this be not a solitary one, in the tragic writers, 
where ¢0ovéw governs an accusative. 

(a) ro¥ xpdvov yap ov gore. Hec, 238. 
(B) rovroery od bora. Hipp. 20. ° 
(¥) pndé proc 
p0orions deopiras, avai. P. V. 603. 
Horace, Sat. li. 2. 83. its invideo, with a gen. of the thing. 
Quid multa, neque ille 
Sepositi ciceris, nec longe invidit avenz. 

S11. d5éy] Way, mode, method : in this sense odds repeatedly 
occurs: emy oddy Bovrevparwy. Hee. 732. dxove Ocogdrwy tpay 
ddéy, Phan. 025. ‘See Hipp. 290, &c. - 

pavrichs) Agreeing with réxyys, understood. 

312. pion] 1 aor. imper. middle. See v. 72. 

313. pleopa rod reBvyxéros] The pollution [arising to the state] 
from the dead Laius. 

314. é» cot’ yap oper] For we are in thy hands, or depend on 
thee. So CE. C. 247. "Ev tyiv, os Oeg xelpeda TAdpoves : a Si- 
milar usage of the prep. éy cecurs in Hoier Od. A. 267." , 

rade wavra Oewy év youvact Ketrat.? 

S15. Exot re cat Sivdiro] This is an‘apparent not a Teal hendia- 
dys or repetition: éyo, may know: See Viger. p. 206. 

. $16. Ged, ped]: This interjection is not confined in asage to de- 
note the: ejaculation of ote in’ sorrow, bul is uttered tn | cases 
of surprise, wonder, triumph, or ‘admiration. ‘ See v. 964; as also, 
Iph. A. 710. Hippol. 433. Hee. 1220. 

nédy Ada} The game as ‘Avorredet : it pays the cost, it is worth 
the while. 





# 


* Demosth, Philipp. i. r 16. co roiad dy tysit adtrig Icriy, Aloeunt. 289. 
iy ool 2 Eopiv nel dayxat fn. See Valckenacr. Phoon. 1256. 
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318. davAeo"] Oblitus sum ; I lost them from my memory: so 
owew is used for, to keep in memory. 

Tlapijca Oeopir obdev, &AN Eowouny. Trach. 684, 

ov yap av] See above, v. 82. 

324. opi yap| Yes, 1 do; for. o 

325. ws ovv pnd éyd ravrdv waOw] This dependent sentence is 
governed of dparéoy, or some similar expression : os and drws, with 
or without 1») and od yz, precedes the tirst future indicative, or the 
second aorist subjunctive. See Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 405. Pors. 
Hec. 402. Aristophanes has supplied the ellipse. Eccles. 300. 

“Opa & étws #0 cope rovede rovs é &areos. 
In the Phen. 732. péuynoo, or something like it, must be supplied. 
‘Os oby xabékw recyéwy Eow orpardy. 

329. Tap’ éevetrw, py ra oa "Kpivw cacd|] Read with Erfurdt, 
Tgp ws dy eirw py Tao’ expivw caxd. The particle ds inthe sense 
of otrws should be accentuated. 

332. éyw our] The final omega in scanning forms a crasis with 
ob, and éyw ofr’ is an iambus: this frequently occurs, See 
Brunck’s note, and Dunbar’s Prosodia Greca, p. 37. 

334, mérpov] This word is of the double torm, wérpos and zérpa. 

336. dreyxros ktrededrnros] “Areyxros, unmelting, unbending ; 
from a and réyyu, to wet, to moisten: aeAeuryros, interminable, 
persevering, obstinate. 

337. "Opyijv] Temper, strictly; in which sense it is used here, 
in the Antig. 356. aervvdyuous 5’ épyas édidaéaro:, and Aj. Fl. 640. 
ovx ére cuvrpddots dpyais Euredos: thence violent temper, anger, 
passion. : 

_ Tv ov—vaioveay] Eustathius says that an ambiguity is here 
intended: that Tiresias seems to say you do not observe the tem- 
per which dwells with you, but really means, r)y ojy pyrépa, 
you do not know that your*mother is dwelling along with you. 

341. aira] Sponte; of themselves. The Latins have ipse in the 
same scnse. 

¢ Ipse lacte domum referent distenta capellz 
Ubera. Virg. Ecl. 4. 21. 

343. pos °ra5’}] Propterea, mpds roicde,* prwterea: translate 
mpos rade, wherefore, or, and now. 

344, Ovpod] Irascere—Ovpoi, animi. . 

345. ds dpyijs exw] “Exod with an adverb, signifies, to be ; ad- 
verbs also govern a genitiv2 case, ‘‘in such a state of anger am 1.” 

350. “AAnOes;] This must not be mistaken for an Aes, the neuter 
of dAnOijs, verus. “AdyOes; is used to express astonisiment, indig- 
nation, or contempt. See Brunck. Aristoph. Ran. 840. 

‘"AAnGes; GXX’ od, révd" "Odvptov, tc8' ore, 
Xaipwy éxt Ydyous Sevvaces éué. Antig. 758. 

351. grep] The dative case by attraction to knpvypart > mpoelrw 

regularly governs an accusative. 
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353. ds ovr] Agreeing with oo}, after xpocavigy : if indeed xpoc- 
avddw ever governs a dative case, of which I have not been able 
to discover a single instance; in the Tragedians, as gyre. . . pua- 
cron must be therefore taken either as the dative absolute, (see 
Matthie’s Gr. Gr. p. 8@1.) or the reading is corrupt for dvra 
aydotoy piaeropa. : 

354. é£exivnoas.. papal In the Electra of Euripides, v. 302. 
we find the verb «»éw applied in a similar way : 

"Ewel 5¢ xeveis piOoy, ixerevw, téve. 
as also, Med. 1314. ; 

Ti rovode xivets KavapoyAevers Ad-yous ; 
on which line, see Porson’s note. 

362. ov Znrcis xupeiv] Read ov Cnreis, cupeiv. Ov is the genitive, 
not by attraction to ravdpds, but governed by povéa understood : 
‘“‘T assert that you are the murderer of that man, whose murderer 
you are endeavoring to discover.” 

363. Xalpwv| Impune, with impunity: so Med. 399. 

Xalpwy ris abray rovpoy adyuvet Kéap. 
See Toup. Long. p. 318. 

365. elpjoerac] ‘The paulo-post futurum, as the grammarians 
say; in reality, one of the forms of the future passive. On which, 
see a very excellent.note of Professor Monk. Hippol. 1458. 
Matthiew’s Gr. Gr. p. 722. and Class. Journ, No, LXIIM. p. 89. 

366. rois gArdros] Ta gidrara is used in the tragic writers to 
denote the nearest domestic relations, as parent, child, husband, 
wife. Here it has a twofold allusion; since Jocasta was both the 
wife and mother vf G:dipus. The plural number is very commonly 
placed for the singular, either for the sake of (1) ambiguity, (2) 
respect, or (3) amplification of horror. Here is an instance of the 

rst. 

(2) Antig. 65. "Eye pey ovy airovoa rovs tnd yOovds 

. _ bvyyvaay ieyew. 
(3) GE. R. 1404. ‘Egvcal’ qpas, cai purevoarvres, madey 
"Aveire rabvroy oxéppa, xaredeltare . 
Iarépas, adeAgous, maidas, ain’ éugidov, 
a « Nopgas, yuvaixcas, pyrépas re.’ 
See Longinus’s comment on this passage,.§ 23. 

367. iv’ el xaxov] Ubinam mali. See Cl. Jl. No. Lx111. p. 89. 

368. yeynOws] ‘* At your pleasure ;”« “‘ with impunity.” 

(371. rupdos...] This line is remagkable for the repetition of 
the letter é. Muretus, Var. Lect. i. $5., aptly quotes the line of En- 
njus, preserved in Cicero de Senectute:— 

‘ O Tite, tute, Tati tibt tanta, tyraune, éuliséi. 
Euripides was satirized for his repetitions of the sigma; but the 
same fault, if fault it be, applies to Sophocles. In this play, v. 
425, and v. 1481. the prevatency of the sigma is remarkable. See 
Pors. Med, 476, ° : : 
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380. réxvn réyyns vreppépovaa| Philoct. v. 137. 

téyva yap réxvas 
érépas mpovy>et. 

381. Ureppépoucal See the meaning of dreppéow in Elmsley’s 
note. ) 

382. vuiv] Suidas in quoting this passage under the word dw- 
pyros, reads hyitv. “ 

385. ob& d&pyijs gidos] Said snecringly. It might, at first sight, 
appear very unreasonable in Gdipus to suspect Creon of plotting 
against him, but a little attention to vv. 377 and 378 will satis- 
factorily obviate the objection. Tiresias says, ‘Ikavés "AxdAdwr, 
@ rad’ éxxpiiae pédec. CEdipus, despising the threats and pro- 
phecies of Tiresias, and recollecting that Creon had returned from 
the cracle at Delphi with certain directions, in his passion imagines 
that they were not genuine, and that he had been imposed on by 
Creon in conjunction with Tiresias. 

388. ayuprnv} A juggler or quack, from dyelpw; because such 
persons assemble crowds round them. : 

393. rov’muvros} Of one who comes up casually, of a chance 
or common person; so 6 rvyav is used: See Viger. p. 248. 

394. prarreias ec] On the different usages of xpi) and dei, see 
Porson. Orest. 659. or Cl. Jl. No. LUI. p2 P38. 

401. xAaiwy] To your cost ; kkalwy is opposed in meaning to 
xaipwy. See above, v. 363. 

410. Aociia] Derived from oka, oblique; because Apollo, or 
the Sun, proceeds obliquely in the heavens, or because his oracular 
responses were ambiguoug.. i 

A411. yeypayopac} Suidas, in verbo, explains this by dejcopuae: 
**] shall not stand in need of Creongs my defender ;” but it rather 
means, “ I shall not be enrolled under Creou as my tpocrarns,” 
referring to the law among®the Athenians, which required every 
Hérouxos to choose out a xpoorarns, or patron from the citizens; 
and a pérotxos was liable to an action, dicy azpooraaiov, if he neg- 
lected of refused to do this. See’Potter’s Antiq. Vol. i. 153. 

412. rupddy p’ dveldioas) ‘ You reviled me with my blindness :” 
this is a somewhat singular mode of expression, dvedicw generally 
governs a dative of the person reviled, and an accusative of the 
subject of reproach. See Androm. 970. Hec. 664. and Troad., 
432. rupddy pe, therefore, nust be considered as the accusative of 
the thing reproached. 

418. detvdrovs dpa] To apa and "Epirds are joined epithets com- 
pounded of zods and xelp, to denote the speed, force, &c. with 
which vengeance pursues the guilty, Soph. Electr. 

. “Hlee kat woAvrous : 
Kal rodtxenp, & Secvois 
Kpurropéve Adyus, 
NaAkdrous 'Epivis. 
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So Hor. Od. iii. 2. 31. Rarv antecedentem scelestum 
; Deseruit pede pena claudo. 

419. PrXéwovra ... oxdrov} “ Now looking aright, or properly ; 
but afterwards looking on darkness, or having darkness in your 
look.” So Sept. Theb. '53. Aecvrwy ds” Apyy dedopxérwy ; ‘* carry- 
ing Mars or war in their look.” Odyss. T. 446. wip & cpOadpoicr 
Sebopris. See also, Med. 190. Pers. 82. Sept. Theb. 494. 

420. Ayshvy] A harbor; a place of reception: ‘* what place will 
not receive your cries 7” © 

421. Ke@aipov] A mountain in Beotia to the south of the river 
Asopus, where (Edipus was exposed ; and to this event Tiresias 
here slightly allades. . 

423. dyvoppoy] ‘Here the adjective, which should regularly 
agree with tpévaioy, is placed in the relative sentence. The me- 
taphorical representation of G-dipus’s marriage was evidently sug- 
gested by the term Acuyy in v. 420. See, on this subject, some 
very excellent remarks in the ‘Classical Journal,’*by the learned 
E. H. Barker. 

425. Go’ éktowees}] ** Which she (sc. ‘Apa, v. 418.) will equally 
inflict on you and your chitdren.” Instead of do’, Elmsley reads 4 
y'; very properly rejecting with Markland, Suppl. 594. and 
Brunck, & o’, a reading from which no meaning apparently can be 
elicited. Remark the number of sigmas in this line. See above, 
v. 371. 

426. robudy orduna] My words: see v. 671. 

428. éxrprBhoerac| Shall be worn out ; shall wear out his life. 

429. 7H] °H in interrogative peuiences expresses surprise in the 
speaker, and may be rendered by, what 

ravra| Is the accusative after «Ave, and avexra the nom. plur. 
neut, for avexrdy. So Svyyvwora for tvyyrvworoyv. Hec. 1089. 

Evyyrwed’, Grav ris Kpeiaaor’ i) pépery waka. 
This idiom is not uncommon in Latin writers : 
Frater ut Eneas pelago tuus omnia circum 
Littora jactetur, odlis Junonis iniqux, i 
Nota 'tibi. : - 

430. eis GAcBpor ;} Se. dxer, v. 431. or éspyces. Cratinus apud 

Rubnken. ad ‘Timzum, p. 121. ‘abi in malam rem.’ 





1 So Livy, i. 26. Sic eat, quacunque Romana lugebit hostem. 


' [To be continued. | 
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NOTICE OF 


ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS of 
GRECIAN ART; from Collections in various 


countries ; principally in Great Britain. 


No. II.—[ Concluded from No LXVI.] 


Berore we notice the reasons which have induced Mr, Mil- 
lingen to close this most interesting work with the portions now 
under consideration, (Nos. 1x and x.) although in his original 
design he purposed to extend it much beyond these limits, we 
shall refer to our Journal No. uxvi, p. 346, which concluded 
the account of his remarks on Greek painted vases: and to No. 
LXIv. p. 322. where we described the first six plates illustra- 
ting his descriptions of statues, busts, bas-reliefs, and otlfer mo- 
numents of Grecian art. Continuing these subjects we proceed 
to Plate vis. which represents a statue of Minerva, one of the 
first objects discovered in the excavations made at Herculaneum. 
It is of Greek marble, perfectly well preserved, aud wants only 
the spear, which probably was of wood of metal. The stiff and 
awkward attitude, and the formal drapery, seem characteristic of 
the early Greek or Etruscan style: but from other circumstances, 
our learned author regards it as the work of amore refined 
age than the first appearance indicates; and from the place 
where it was found, he would refer its origin to the epoch of the 
first Roman emperors. On various parts of this statue, at the 
time of its discovery, the gilding was so thick that it might be 
removed in leaves ; “at psesent,” says Mr. M., “ no traces of 
it remain ; nor can this instance of neglect excite surprise, when 
it is considered in what disregard the fine arts have been always 
held at Naples.” (p. 9.) Conformably with the descriptions 
given by Homer and Hesiod, Minerya wears the zgis, fastened 
round her neck by a broad belt and wrapped over the left arm, and 
hand which are extended ; thus it serves at once as an object of 
terror and fos defence. Mr, M. ingeniously remarks, that the. 
two poets above-mentioned never attribute a shield to this god- 
dess, but suppose her pratected by the egis, which, as the 
name implies, was originally a goat’s skin worn round the arm, 
before shields were invented. On this subject the ancients have 
transmitted many uncertain and contradictory notions; our au- 
thor’s curious remarks will afford much gratification to classical 
antiquaries, Pl. viit. represents a-fragment of Parian mar- 
ble found among the ruins of the Amphitheatre at Capua, It 
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was probably reduced to its present state of mutilation when 
that edifice suffered from an earthquake or some other accident, 
in consequence of which it was restored by Hadrian:. Different 
opinions have been entertuined respecting this figure; one hus 
regarded it as a recumbent Leda; another, as'a Psyche with 
wings, In an erect posture, and holding in her right hand some 
characteristic emblem,:a butterfly, or a lamp; or believes, that 
as part of a group, she was conversing with Love, to whom her 
looks were directed. Mr. Millingen, however, is not inclined to 
adopt any of these opinions, nor-does he attenspt to determine 
the ancient character of this statue. ‘‘ We must be content, 
(he says, p. 15.) with admiring it as a production of the first 
order, and such as from the description given us of his works, 
might be attributed to Praxiteles. It presents the rare uniou of 
great tfith in the imitation of nature, with the highest degree of 
ideal beauty. ‘he face, in particular, is admirable ; and without 
fearing the reproach of enthusiasm or partiality, it may be said 
to equal if not surpass any other hitherto discovered.”—* Per- 
haps it is not within the power of the imagination to form a 
notion of more exquisite female beauty, nor can a better model 
for contemplation be offered to the attention of artists.” In 
comparing this beautiful statue with the Venus (PI. sv.) found 
in the same place, it would appear that they were of the same 
school, of the same principles, and of the happiest period of the 
arts. From these specimens of ancient treasures contained in 
the Capuan Amphitheatre, we must-regret that excavations have 
not been continued among ts ruins. ‘ 

Plates 1x and x. <A _ terminal head or bust exhibiting the 
name of AIZXINH, the great orator and statesman ; it belongs 
to the collection of Colonel Leake ; and was found at Monop- 
tera, the ancient Pelagonia in ‘Tliessaly ; i€ is rather longer than 
the natural size, and in perfect preservation 3.“ the nose, generally 
lost, and which -ill-restoféd often changes the character of the 
face, being entire. .Thongh the execution is -indifferent, the 

. whole displays that grandeur of character which. marks all an- 
orent productions even of an inferior order.” (ps 17.) 

‘Ph xs. A terminal! head of Pentelic marble in the author's 
collection ; one foot eight inches high. Similar heads of Archaic 
workmanship, or executed in imitation of that style, are com- 
avon, and may be regarded as undoubtedly representing Her- 
mes or Mercury, although generdlly distinguished by the name 
ef Bacchus, from. the long fillet that eneircles the head, the 
hair curling like-clasters of grapes, the long and‘pointed beard, 
and'a supposed’ resemblance to the Karamrdyoy or- Indiau 
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Bacchus. But the fillet was not a distinctive emblem : it was 
attributed generally to all divinities or heroes; not only Bac- 
chus, but all male divinities were aunciently figured with beards, 
and the arrangement of hair only: marked the fashion of the 
times. The first terminal figures were of Hermes or Mercury, 
and probably, for a long time, were appropriated solely to hius : 
the God was thus represented by a head placed on. a cube or 
quadrangular pillar of wood or stone. These objects were sa 
numerous at Athens, that the name of Hermes became generic 
and was applied to all figures of the. same kind, though the 
heads represented other divinities or personages, Hercules, Bac- 
chus, Minerva, and in more recent times illusfrious pocts, 
statesmen, orators, and philosophers. The carving of Herm 
afforded occupation to many artists who were called ‘Egnoydu- 
gos. (Lucian, Sumn. 2.) To Hermes, or Mercury, we may 
ascribe those terminal heads only which, like the present, are in 
the Archaic style, with a puinted beard, (or Xgnvordyav) the 
hair in ringlets, and have no characteristic attributes. 

Plate x11. represents an exquisite specimen of the torcu- 
tic art, in bronze; probably the cover of. mirror, in very high 
relief, perfectly circular, and about eight inches in diameter : it 
was found at Paramythia, in Epirus, and purchased by Mr. 
Hawkins at Yanina in 1798. It may be conjectured, that 
many bronzes found at Paramythia, once belonged to the neigh- 
boring temple of Dodoua, ‘The figure of a youth richly attired in 
the effeminate Asiatic costume, conversing witha beautiful female, 
while two Cupids or Loves animate the scene, would remind 
us, at first sight, of Paris and Helen. But our ingevious author 
observes, that the scene is placed among rocks; and the dog 
crouched at the young man’s feet, would indicate the residence 
of Parison Mount Ida, and his pastoral occupations previous 
to hib voyage to Sparta, and could not therefore be with pro- 
“priety introdiced in a scene repres€nting. his interview with 
Helen. The action too, and great nudity of the female, who 
seems to make advances which the bashful youth receives with, 
surprise, do not agree with the character of modesty and deco- 
rum always attributed to Helen by the ancients ; for Homer 
ascribes her misconduct to an irresistible fatality and the influ- 
ence of Venus. ([liad. Fr. vers. 164. 399. 412. Odyss. 4. vers. 
261—4.) The peculiar mede of drapery, and the winged boys, 
“Epes and” Iuegos, Love anit Desire, the favorite sons of Venua, 
rather indicate this goddess, who. previously to the contest be- 
tween rival deities, comes to solicit the suffsage of Paris, and 
promises him in returd the Spartan queen. Other ancient. monu; 
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ments would tend to confirm this: explanation. Yet Mr. M. 
thinks it probable, that the present composition exhibits the in- 
terview between Venus and Auchises, whom that goddess visited 
on Mount Ida, enamotred of his beauty. ‘‘ This fable,” says our 
author, (p. 22.) “ was of great antiquity, and formed the principal 
subject of the Homeric hymn to Venus; it is also recorded 
by Hesiod and Theocritus; and: from its celebrity, must have 
attracted the attention of artists no less than the amours of 
the goddess with Adonis, which we find frequently represented. 
The costume and all the circumstaices are equally applicable to 
Anchises. Like all the family of Dardanus he was gemarkable 
for his beauty, and his occupation also’ was to tend the flocks 
of his father Capys.” According to the Homeric hymn, Venus 
presented herself before Anchises as a mortal nymph ; preparing 
to depart after their marriage, she -awakes-him frem sleep, and 
discovers herself to him as the goddess of beauty in all her 
charms. ‘To the astonishment of Anchises in such a moment the 
present composition may allude, when, as the poet says, 
‘Qs 8 eldev Seipyy va, xal oppure xar’ ’Agpodlens, 
TapBycév re Xai Coos maganaidey etpamey AAAY. 
Hymn. in Ven. vers. 182—3, 

Of this composition the merit is not impaired by the-slight 
uncertainty of its subject, smce, as Mr. M. observes (p. 24.), 
“ from the analogy between: the storics to which it may be re- 
ferred, the representation is suited to either. Nor by the same 
reason, can the uncertainty lead te inferences unfavorable - to 
‘Archeology, a science which is progressive and susceptible of 
improvement from future ‘discoveries. Let it be remembered 
also, that even the ancients sometimes differed in their explana- 
tion of monuments of preceding ages.” ‘Thus, of two bas-reliefs 
exhibiting ‘figures perfectly similar, one is inscribed swith the 
names of Amphion, Zethus, and Antiope ; the other with those. 
of Orpheus, ‘Mercury, and Eurydice. 3 ole, 

Plate x115. from a silver vase found at Herculaneum and 
‘ presetved in the Royal-Maseum at Naples, commemorates the 
apotheosis of Homer. ‘Fhe poet’s ‘appearance bespeaks his 
advanced age: he sits on the eagle of Jupiter, which, with ex- 
pitided wings we behold at the ‘‘ moment of taking its flight 
and conveying a new inhabitant to Olympus. The attitude 
‘of the poet indicates calmness and meditation: his head, 
reclining on his hand, is veiled as a symbol of apotheosis. fn 
the other hand is the’ volume of his unrivatled po¢ms. His two 
immortal daughters, the Iliad and the Odyssey,’ witness the 
divine honors paid to their parent. They ‘are personified as two 
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females with appropriate attributes. The first of a warlike 
character, has a helmet, shield, spear, and sword. The younger 
sister has the pileus or mariner’s cap, characteristic of Ulysses ; 
and holds a rudder, emblem of naval concerns: a short sword 
is suspended by a belt ou her left side.”{p. 26.) ‘This vase may 
probably be referred to the imperial age of Rome. , 

Plate x1v. exhibits a specimen exceedingly curious and per- 
haps unique, of the toreutic art, by which precious metals were 
worked either separately or united with other substances, such 
as ivory or ebony, thus forming a polychrome sculpture greatly 
esteemed by the ancients. ‘This art was not known in very early 
times, as ‘we learn from the descriptions of Achilles’s. shield, 
the.ark of Cypgeles, and similar productions, —Phidias is 
supposed to have excelled in it. ‘The present object (froin 
Mr. Payne Kuight’s collection) was found near Perugia.—Itis 
not cast, but formed of a very thin laminated plate of silver, 
chased or driven out with the puncheon and chisel, ‘I'he figures 
are in high relief, and many of the accessories are overlaid with 
thin sheets of gold. It served fo ornament a votive car of 
bronze, dedicated in some ancient temple situated near Perugia. 
Two men riding on horseback at full spted might be supposed 
hunters, did not a prostrate figure under the horses render it 
probable that they are warriors although without arms. One 
horseman holds the branch of a tree; the other, a short stick 
or-goad, (xévrgov). In its -style, this antique, resembles Egyp- 
tian and early Greek monuments. 

The subject of Pl. xv. is taken from a marble sarcophagus 
preserved at Florence in the Neti palace. It is a bas-relief 
illustrating a fable, according to which, “the Sirens, confiding 
in their superior skill, and instigated by Juno, dared to challenge 
the Muses to a contest of vocal and instrumental melody : the 
lattgr being victorious, cut off the wings of the Sirens, and with 
the feathers made crowns and ornaments for their head-dress, 
which they wore as trophies: of their vietory.” (p.28) Two 
‘different scenes of this fable are united in the composition 
before us according toa license frequent ameng the auciens 
artists, Here we find the Sirens represented of the human. form 
as‘far as the waist, their lower parts are those of birds; but in 
old descriptions they appear variously ; thus, simply of the human 
form in Elemer’s time, (Odyss. M. v. 39.) or as ‘‘ winged virgins, 
atcording to Euripides,— 3 
- 06 Jyidec waphevol, yboves xopas, Sesoyves. 

Lregopapos vecvibes mapvevor, yvovos xop Helena, AGE: 
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‘The present monument, illustrating a fable but little known, 
and appearing for the first time on a work of art, is a valuable 
addition to our stock of figured antiquity, though not remask- 
able for its execution; which may be referred to the third century 
of the Christian era, when the arts were near the last stage of 
their decline. es 

Plate xvt. A marble tablet found among the ruins of Cran- 
non in Thessaly, and belonging to Colonel Leake, exhibits the 
lustratian of a horse and dog, and their presentation to Diana or 
Hecate. ‘Thus consecrated, they were protected by that goddess 
from all accidents, but particularly from fascination, Rites of 
this nature were general in Greece, but-must have been very 
frequent in Thessaly, where the present monument was dis- 
covered, ou account of the foudness for horses and hunting en- 
tertaiued by the people of that country. ‘“ The figure with a 
torch is.certainly Diana or Hecate, two divinities originally dis- 
tinct, but in latter times confounded. The functions how- 
ever, even auciently, were in many respects the same; and 
‘Hesiod ascribes to Hecate the superintendence of the chase, 
more generally an attribute of Diana. Both were peculiarly 
venerated in ‘Chessaly. A torch, of great use in all lustrations 
or purifications, was the emblem of either.” The figure, how- 
ever, may represent only a priestess; and this relief is curious, 
though of indifferent execution, as the subject is new and inter- 
esting by its refegence to a modern -superstitious cefemony, an- 
nually performed at Rome; where, ‘on the 17th of January, 
the festival of Saint Antunio, horses and other animals-are 
taken to the church of that Holy personage, and blessed or ¢on- 
secrated. ‘The same: plate (xvi,) in No. 2, exhibits another 
marble tablet, under the form of ap edicula. ‘Iwo tresses of 
plaited hair are suspended from a kind of portico between two 
plasters which suppost the roof. On, the architrave ay in- 
scription (@IAOMBPOTOX A®GONHTOS ARINOMAXOT 
HOXEITANNI,) shows that Philombrotus and Aplithonetus, the 
sons of Deinomachus, dedicated their hair to Neptune in some of 
‘¢nis temples, and erected the tablet to commemorate this act of 
piety. An ancient-epigram in the Greek Anthology (lib. vi,) 
says that a mariner who has escaped. from shipwreck, offers his 
hair to Neptune because he-has preserved nothing else to give. 

Plate xvii.. A patera.or ciip of sardonyx, once m.the..Far- 
nese collection, now in the Royal Museum at Naples; it is 
engraved in relief on both sides, and exhibits a full-faced head 
of. Medusa with spreading bair and, surrounded by serpents.— 
On the interior, Appears the graceful composition represented 
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m this ‘plate, and the subject of various coujectures to learned 
wntiquaries. Visconti regarded as the Nile, a bearded figure 
holding a cornucopiz, the symbol of his feitilizing power: a 
recumbent female leaning on a sphinx is Isis, personifying 
Egypt; and a figure stepping forward in the centre of the 
composition, he supposed to be [lorus, or the Sun, who pres 
sided over the annual increase of the river Nile. But Mr. 
Milliigen, judging from the general character, the costume, 
and want of any symbolical attribute, is induced to regard this 
figure, not as a divinity, but the portrait of some celebrated his- 
torical personage. He is represented as arriving in Egypt and 
received by the tutelary divinities of that country. Bianchim 
supposed this subject to be the apotheosis of “Alexander, the 
wreat benefactor of Egypt, where divine honors were paid to his 
memory: Maffei discovered in it Ptolemy Auletes and lis 
fainily; and Barthelemy believed it to represcnt Ceres, Tri- 
ptolemus, and Bacchus, But some might regard the principal 
figure as Hadrian, who was distinguished by his munificence 
to Egypt, where avtemple was dedicated to him at Alexandria: 
the costume, also, is rather Roman than Greek. 

Plate xviii. (No. 1.) the fragment °of a terra-cotta lamp, 
répresents Perseus and Andromeda; the hero, armed with 
Pluto’s helmet and the winged sandals of Mercury, holds up 
the Gorgonian head; probably against Phineus, who attempting 

"to prevent his marriage with Andromeda, is turned into stone 
at sight of the fatal spell. This fragment serves to eluci- 
date an ancient painting found im L[lerculaneum (See Pitture 
d Ercolano, tom. iii. 12.) never hitherto explained. No 2, (of 
the same Plate xviit.)*from a fragment of Roman pottery, 
exhibits Paris and Génone (for the names are inscribed) con- 
versing familiarly ; rocks, trees, and a rustic edifice indicate 
Meant ida, where the scene is placed. In the fore-ground is 
a recumbent figure, the Scamander or the Cebrenus, father of 
CEnone. Oxen drinking th its stream, allude to the pastoral 
occupations of Paris. Plates x1x. and xx. represent circular 
bas-reliefs of terra-cotta, which seem intended solely for orne» 
.inents, to be suspended from the walls of houses or temples, to 
-adorn funeral piles, or used at ceremonies in honor of the dead ; 
an opinién rendered probable by the circumstances of their 
having bétn found in tombs. Two of these medallions exhibit 
female’ heade With hair fancifully and elegantly attired. Cupids 
and a dove indicate Venus. No. 2 is a head of Medusa, with 
serpents twined round her neck*and surrounded by conical 
appendages intended to represent the scales Of the zgis. These 
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medallions were anciently painted of various colers, still visible 
in many parts: the ground and faces were white; the hair 
arid ornaments red ; the wings and flowers blue. ‘The general 
effect must have been lively and pleasing ; and though designed 
for temporary purposed, they display the same principles of taste 
and elegance that distinguish the more elevated productions of 
Grecian art. 

Having concluded our notice of the Ancient Monuments 
illustrated and explained by Mr. Millingen, we now proceed to 
state (from two pages prefixed to the latter part) his reasons 
for contracting within the limits of ten numbers, this work 
which he originally designed to extend as far as sixteen ; and in. 
which it was his object to make known various ancient remains, 
presenting subjects interesting to history and mythology. Of 
such remains, England perhaps contains a greater number, ac- 
cumulated within two centuries, than any other country in 
Europe, Italy excepted. Still foreigners complain, that trea- 
sures from which literature might derive considerable advan- 
tage, are so little known. Dispersed in various and distant 
parts of this country, they can only ‘he visited at a great ex- 
pense, and access to them is not always. obtained without diffi- 
culty. Though fully aware that all previous attempts of the 
kind in this country, except directed by Literary Societies or 
men of great rank and opulence, had failed, the author hoped, 
that since the acquisition of the sculptures of Phidias, the for- 
mation of a National Gallery, and the Appearance of a reviving 
taste,—he should have met with moré encouragement. In that 
expectation, however, he has been disappointed ;_ and owing ta‘* 
the ‘small number of subscribers, he’ is compelled to contract 
the limits of the work. He has been obliged, in particular, 
to renounce his intention of making known what is moat-re- 
markable in this country, from the difficulty of obtaining access 
to sofme collections, and the high prices required by-artists, III 
health has been an additional motive to prevent him from con- 
tinuing the undertaking. From the disregard entertained in 
this country for archzologiéal pursuiss, and indded for. the 
fine arts- theméelves, unless when subservient to the gratifica- 
tion of vanity,—it is unlikely that a similar undertaking can ever 
be attempted by any individual. No booksellers will engage 
in it at their risk: end if-an author ventured td’ pibAsh for his 
own account, an express or implied combination exists ‘among 
them to counteract his views. Of the merit of the explanations 
‘proposed in the present wofk, it does not suit the author to 
speak ; but he confidently asserts, that no other publication of 
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the same size contains an equal proportion of Ancient Monu- 
ments of the highest interest both to art and science; and though 
he is not perfectly satisfied with several of the engrayings, yet, in 
general, in point of fidelity, they rival the most costly produc- 
tions executed under circumstances far more auspicious. He 
is convinced that his'‘work will be of service to artists, and to 
those who take a real interest in the advancement of the arts. 
The manner in which it has been received on the continent, 
affords him, in some nieasure, a compensation for the unfavor- 
able reception it has experienced in his own country. Being in 
a language not generally understood, its circulation could not 
be very extensive ; but had it been in a language more familiar, 
he doubts not, fron? the experience he has acquired on former 
oceasions, that sufficient encouragement would have been 
afforded to enable him to accomplish his object. Antiquarian 
researches are a frequent subject of ridicule to pretended wits, 
ignorant of their nature and object. It is not here the place to 
show the utility of Arclfeology: it is sufficiently known; and pro- 
fessors have been appointed to teach it inalmost every university 
ou the continent. As Addison, a great adtgirer of antiquity, has 
justly observed, ‘mankind is too apt to think that every thing 
which is laughed at with any miature of wit, 1s ridiculous in 
itself ; but ridicule is not the test of truth; and when directed 
against objects that are great and respectable, is ultimately in- 
jurious to those only whp, from a want of solid arguments, 
have recourse to such means.’” 

Here we close this splendid and iateresting volume, which ts 
very appropriately dedicated to the late British Minister at the 
court of Naples, “ William Hamilton, Esq., author of Atgyp- 
tiaca, so eminently distinguished by his constant endeavors to 
promote ig Great Britain the literature and the fine arts, to which 
ancieift. Greece is indebted for its chief and lasting glory.” We 
sincerely trusts that, in a country where the merits of archzolo- 
gical studies are more justly appreciated than in England, the 
restoration of Mr. Millingen’s health may enable him to con; 
tinue those researches, for*which he is qualified in so conspi- 
cuous a degree, by his learning aud ingenuity. 
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No. XVI.—s[Continued from No. LXVUT.| 
: Notes on Thucydides. 


1. lib, T.1, init. @ouxudidns "Adnvaias Euvayparye tov woAzuoy Hedo- 
wovnciuy 20h Adnvalay, &c. brawizas ptyav re brerbas xat dfsoro- 
yotatoy tiv mooyasyeynnevav—. ‘Lhat tev xpoysyempévey here 
signifies “those which happened before it,” not “ before the 
present time,” (which might be a date posterior to the war,) is 
evident, if proof were necessary, from the similar passage in the 
50th chapter, vauxpayia yap avry” EAAnos mpod "EAAnvas vey Tania 
poylory dy ray mpd éxurng yeyermras. Substituting the paste for 
the future, we have here the counterpart of those lines of Milton 
so often cited as an instance of ultra-Grecism.in phraseology : 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her d&ughters Eve, 
(Unless, indeed, as we are a little inclined tu suspect, the idio- 
matic usage of the wanitive in the above passage of Thucydides 
is not really identical with what Lindley Murray and Co. call 
the English genitive, namely, the substantive with of.) Mr. 
Edgeworth, in his Essay on Irish Bulls, quotes the lines of Mil- 
ton, among others, as am example of the Milesian trope, add- 
ing, “‘ Yet Addison, who notices these blunders, calls them-pply 
little blemishes,” —‘ He does so,” rejoins another speaker, ig, the 
dialogue; ‘‘and he quotes Horace, who tells us we -plfould 
impute such venial errors to a pardonable inadvertency.” We 
have not the original of Addigon at hand; but néifber he vor 
Mr, Edgeworth (we speak it without any feeling of disrespect 
towards either) were critical scholars, and, therefore, it is very 
pene that the former, as was evidently the case with the 
atter, was not aware of the classical origin of the construction 
in question. In the same work, Mr. Edgeworth quotes another 
passage of ‘Milton,— ' i oS 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way,— * ee ew 8 
as involving a contradiction if literally taken, but justified by 
the license of poetry, It is plain, liowever, that'the critic here 
understands palpable in its modern and popular - sense of 
‘¢ obvious,” *‘ glaringly evident,” and supposes tHat * palpable 
obscure” can only mean a darkness which is’ an object of sight. 
Even were it so, we doubt whether there would ‘be any self- 
contradiction." But “ pelpable obscure” is yothing else than 


the Scripture expression of ‘a darkness which might be felt ;” 
au expression, the poetic beauty of which was not likely to be 
overlooked by one so familiar, not only with the matter, but 
with the phraseology of Scripture, as Milton. We have noticed 
this as one among a thousand instances of the manner in which 
Milton is misuuderstood by readers in general. 


AL. ibid. Kiros yao abry peyiory 89 trois “EAAnow byévero —. 
Literally, (the reader will pardon the uncouthness) “ This com- 
motion took place among the Greeks, the greatest that had ever 
taken place among them.” According to our idioin this would 
be, xivyois yap atry peylory iy 9 toig “EAAnow éeyévero. This 
explanation will serve to illustrate many other constructions in 
Thucydides. ‘Fhus cap. 23, init. trav 3 mpérepoy tpywv peyioroy 
Exper dy 7d MyBSixdy, xai-rovro duws dueiv, vauzarylas xo meComcey los 
Taxelay tyy xplow gover, twice in One sentence, vii. 82, rapdoray 
ol mavres oPas abrous EFaxios laos. 

44 with the superlative is generally used on similar occasions in 
‘Thucydides, where the writer tneans to describeany thing as exist- 
ing ina degree before unprecedented. ‘Thus cap. 50, of the second 
sea-fight between the Corinthians and the Cércyraans, yvaupayia 
yao avry”EAdngs mpis"EAAqvas vey wrjder peyioty 0} tay mgd 
tauris yeyéyyras 74, of the reception of ‘Themistocles at Lace- 
demon, xa) adroéy 3:2 rotro duels oy parora eripncare avdea Fevov 
roy wc Omas LAdcvrwv. V. 60, of the army collectad by the Lace- 
demonians in the vale of Nemea, crpatémedoy yde oy Tolito xaA- 
Morroy “EAAnvixay tay pyps Toude EuviAdev, as vil. 56, of the two 
armies before Syracuse, vy yap wAciora by Emi play mod TodTHY 
EuviiAdev. In vi. 31, of the embarkation of the Athenian arma- 
ment for Sicily, the construction is somewhat varied: wapacxevy 
yao abry mpurn ixwrcioara mids woAswos Buvames “EAAnvxy modute- 
Aerrary Uip xal edapemecraryn rav els exsivoy tov Ypdvov eyévero, 
Sometimes, though rarely, 3) is omitted; we cannot at this 
moment refer to dn instance. : 

ILI. ibid. ra yap wxpd adrinv, xal rd tri madaiirega, Tapas piv 
eUpeiv dick yepdvou'wanlos addyara yy, éx Bs rexuypiav, Sc. ‘There is 
certainly a difficulty in this passage,—to our conceptions at least. 
Td «ps adray must necessarily include the wars with Persia, what- 
ever else it implies ; and how could it be said of these, capias evpeiv 
Bid sepdvou wAjjlos adivara iv? Unless, indeed, the greater facili- 
ties for trdnsmitting information from one age to another, which 
now exist, have rendered us less, sensible of the disadvantages of 
earlier times in this particular, and the comparatively imperfect 
communication which existed between a generation and those 
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which preceded it. Compare, in this view, cap. 23, quoted 
above, ray &3 edrepov (of those before the Peloponnesian war, 
answering to Ta 20 adtay) péyiorov ixgdy dy rd Mydixcy, and cup. 
73, (speech of the Athenian envoys in the Lacedemonian as- 
sembly,) xal ra piv wavy wadaid sh Sei Atyev, dy dkonl waAAoy 
Adyor paprupes } apes trav axouronevay; ta 88 Mydind, xai doa 
avrol uncre,—avayxyn Asyav’ where it is evident that ra wavy 
marci corresponds with ra er marascrega, and Ta Mydixa, Ke. 
to ra.apd.adris. Or is it possible that Thucydides inteuded 
the caddis piv edpeiy ddivara yy to apply exclusively to the ra- 
Acadrepa, while the oF peyara voulom ysvéoda applied both to the 
one and the other; conyideriug them as one series of events, 
and by a license of phraseology predicating of the whole’ of this 
series that obscurity which properly belonged only to one nor- 
tion of it, because that portion happened to be the last-men- 
tioned? If this istoo bold, it is not much too bold, for Thucy- 
dides. 

‘'To’the passages above-cited, add cap, 20, init. ra piv oby ma- 
Aad rosatre edgov, yadend ovra mavel skins Texungin miorsioas. of 
yao dvipumos tas axmds Tey mpoyeyemnpevov -— aBaraviorws meg’ 
BAAnAwY Béxovras’ which observation he proceeds to illustrate by 
adducing so recent an event as the death of Hipparchus, 


IV. Cap. 2. Dalveras yao } viv “EAAds xadoupevy ob marus Be- 
Belws otxoupevn, AAAd peravacracas re ovras, Sc. Not, ‘ Greece 
appears to have been formerly, &c.”: but, “ Lt is shown by his- 
tory, it is inferred from au investigation of facts, that Greece was, 
&c.” Such is properly the meaning of galvecdas im this and in- 
numerable passages of the same kind. ‘Thus cap. iQ, of the 
Grecian expedition against ‘Troy, —tj ‘Opnpou ab woiqoes ai rs 
0} xavraila’ woreda, fy sixds end 1d peiloy pev moinriy dvre xoo- 
nnoees, Opes 08 Galveras xa) ovrws édsertéga’ proceeding to prove 

is‘ assertion by thé citation of facts from Homer, and con- 
cluding, as before, xg0s tds payloras obv xal. tAayiotas vaiis 7a 
picov oxomodvTs oF WOAAC) Gaivovras eAGdvrEs, ws amd maons Tis 
“EAAgdos xo} wepmdpevos. 

BAAR peravarracas te odcas, &e. “ The construction is conti- 
nued on, a3 it would have been if he had written, ¢alveras yap 
Thy viv ‘EAnada xadroupsévyy 0d warar BeBaicos oixeiodas, ZAAA jee 
ravarraces re elves, Sc. 

oixoupevy. ‘The presént tehge™is used, in order to express 
that such was the continued habitual state of Greece in ancicnt 
times. Fora similar reacon it is used throughout the greater 
part of these’ prtliminary chapters, excepting only where indivi- 
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dual occurrences are inferided to be recorded. For instance, in 
the chapter before us, riv yoov "Arrixyy éx tov ént a keieoves! 
dvipwrros @rovy of abrol dal.—ex yap THg aAAns “EAARDB0s of worsuem 
} ordoe éxminrovres wag’ "Abyvaious of Sevatdraroi—aveywoouv’ 
after which immediately follows, in speaking of the effect of this 
state of things,— sige irs éxolycay — tyv woAwv, and of a parti- 
cular event resulting therefrom, wore xa és "Iaviay borepov— 
amoixlas sferenbav, tis highly desirable that young readers of 
Greek should pay particular attention to the proper meaning of 
the respective tenses; to which we may add, of the article, and 
of the various prepositions, whether used independently or in 
composition.” This will prevent numberless errors and inac- 
curacies. 


© 

V. ibid. Biatéuevos bad tivwy ds) wAsicvev, ‘ forcibly expelled 
by whatever tribe happened at the time to be more numerous ;” 
del, for the time being, as in the well-known passage of the Pro- 
metheus, oiBou, spocevyou, Adare rov xparouvr’ aei** where, if we 
remember aright, Blomficld has cited other instances of the 
same usage. cap. 11, of Tpmes—ra Séxa Eqy avreivov Big rois ael 
Smworgimonevors Avrimaaos cvres, and a few lines below, péper to 
ds) wagdvrs avreiyoy, “that portion of the army which was left 
behind for the time being to coutinue the siege.” 22. ds 2 dy 
2Bdxouy fuol Exaoros wept Tuy del mapdvrwy Ta Déovra wadior’ Elreiy— 
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VI. tiv yodv "Arrixiy, Sic. yodv, “asa proof, or illustration, of 
what I have been saying;” and mbst commonly, ‘‘as an in- 
stance or example in proofs” Such is, we think, the uniform 
signification of yoy in Thucydides. Thus cap, 38. itis be oud 
adrol papiv ext ro dd ToUT@Y UPeifeobas xaroixioas, AAD ex} T@ 
yspoyes re elves xa Ta sixnora baupaterdas. ai you aAhas Gmorias 
Tiwcow Heas, xod persrore v7 amolewy orepyapedee® &c, as if he 
had said: rexpipioy 82 rodrou Exopev' al yap ana amolxsas, Re. 77. 
Bdixoduevol re, ws Zoixev, of dvOgumos parAay égyitovras Bralopeevos® 
TO piv yag awo,ToU inov Boxes mAsovexteia dat, 78 dad rob xgelo- 
coves xeravaynaterbas Oxi vyouv tou Mnoou Bewvorepa rouray mao 
seovres qelyovro, 83 huerega don xaremy Fonsi ivan, eixormg” 70 
adpov yao del Bagh Tois Umyxdais. Unis y av ouy Et xaberdvrss Huncs 
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1 We ought not to omit, a watchful regard to the various uses of the 


middle verb. | : : 
$ Prom-936. Hero 24, contrary tothe usual arrasgement, is placed : 


after the noun to which it relajes. 
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dpkaire, raya dv ry euvasav, Wv Bd Td duerepoy Bog elAnGare, pe- 
TtaBaroire. : 

VIL. Cap. 7. Gras veorare axlodncay xad ¥8n wAvinwrépay 
cyrav. Tay mpaynatov, or something similar, may be understood. 
‘Such as were not built till things were more in a state to ad- 
mit of navigation,” So cap. 8. xaracravros rod Mivw vaurixod 
mrciucrepa byivero wap’ 2dARACUS. 

VILL. Cap. 8. of yee ex riav vicwy xaxotpyo: avecrycav—. The 
saine as if he had said, of év rais vyross GvtTes xaxotpyos aveotyray 
ee auroy. 

IX. ib. ws wAoveswregos saurdy yiryvdusvos. It is difficult to 
explain the ‘origin of this construction: “ rither than their for- 
mer selves” would scarcely be an adequate rendering, inasme.ch 
as the superlative is also used, and more frequently in the same 
combination. 

X. Cap. 9: apotyav. Why should apovyew, mpouBy, Tauri, 
and similar words, be written with a spiritus lenis over the cov- 
tracted syllable? Surely there is no danger of ambiguity re- 
sulting from its omission. We have got rid of-the unsightly and 

erplexing contractions which of old deformed the fair face of 

reek typography like so many wens; we have dismissed the 
impertinent ¢, +1, (in Homer ¢, rr) and various other typogra- 
phical superstitions ; why should we retain this? 
_ XE, ib. of ta cagiorara Medomoviyslay pviy mapa. ray stpore- 

wv Se8eyptvos. This reference to .tradition is characteristic of a 
period at which written historical records had but lately come 
inté general use. | . 


AIL, ab. riv exwvupiay ris ywpas Emnddryy cvra suas oryeiv’ 
‘€ obtained the naming of: the country,” literally the name or 
designation of it. "Exydrqy corresponds with the ofd English 
word comeling. 
XIU. Cap. 11. 3 xed patrroy of Tpdes adriy Sicmaguivey ra 
Sina sy dvteinyov—-. It is a maxim well worthy tobe held in 
remembrance by the young reader of Greek, that the article is 
never without its proper force and meaning, Thucydides does 
not say “‘ ten years,” but “‘ the ten years ;” the ten years through 
which the siege is known to have continued. He alludes to it 
as“anhistorical fact familiar to his readers. ‘Thus, a few lines 
above : payy ixpatycav (BiAoy be +d yap igune tH orparomédy 
odx dy éreiploavro:) Kc. (eq. Bekker.) the fortitication celebrated 
iu Homer. 18. aifis 6 BapBapos rq peyaag ortaw bil tiv “Eandda 
“ Bouawmodpevos HAbey. 74. tpia td apedsmcrara — sapsoyopeda, 
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vals ev ve és Tas Terpaxorias GAiyw sAaooous tuo poipdv the four 
hundred ships of which the Grecian fleet at Salamis consisted. 
100, init. éyéevero 82 werd nad y ex’ Edpupédovrs rorya meComary ice 
wal vaujraria, Bic. xal elAov rpsipers Doiwgewv wad diedbergav tac 
maoas eg tds axocias * they took Phcenician triremes to the well- 
known number of two hundred, and destroyed them all :” not és 
G1exooias, a8 On ordinary occasions, where he is relating a transac- 
tion unknown, or only imperfectly known, to his readers. A 
reader unaware of, or inattentive to, the importance of the article, 
would inevitably render és rag Ssexociags as if it were bs Biaxorlas- 
and in another of the passages above-quoted, vais pév ye és tae 
tetpaxogias, he would not improbably translate, * we contributed 
as many as four handred ships, being nearly two-thirds of the 
entire nember.” Let not the more advanced scholar smile at 
this condescension to the weakness.of the “ tirones.”” Men of 
ability, and of learning too, have sometimes fallen into strange 
solecisms, through their ignorance of the proper use of the 
Greek article. Coleridge, in the T’riend, heads two of his me- 
taphysical chapters with the motto 4 805 xarw, “ the way dowh- 
ward.” ‘The auihor of “ Valerius,” a work evincing consi- 
derable acquaintance with the spirit of antiquity, and which 
contains some imitations of ancient poetry superior to any thing 
with which we are acquainted," speaks of a treatise wegl roi 
oioreou Baxyinov. And Mr. Landor, (Questiuncula, p. 195-6) 
In pointing out the manifold faults of a stan2a quoted from 
Cooke’s Greek version of Gray’s Elegy, by that personification 
of pompous emptiness, the author of the Pursuits of Literature, 
“criticus quidam hom@, ut se predicat, qui nostri seculi opti- 
mum guemque culpavit,” appears not to perceive the barbarism 
of youras "Adpoditas xara ta Baiga—rebvaxe, Cowper, in one 
of his letters, speaks of the article a»a mere modern invention, 
unknewn to the Greeks and Romans, Probably Cowper’s 
Greek did not extend far beyond Homer. , 


Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 19. Profecto beati erimus, cum, carpori- 
bus relictis, quod nunc facimus, cum laxati curls sumus, ut 
spectare aliquid velimus et visere ; id multo, tum faciemus li_ 
Berins, totosque nos in contemplandis rebus perspiciendisque 
ponemus, Etenim si hunc aliquid -assequi se putant,. qui 


err cre reer eer pen EEE 


7 llude particularly to the expiatory bymn chanted in the 
etna eh the ‘seuproul: the illusion*of which, were it not for the 


penultimate stanza, would be pericct. 
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ostium Ponti viderint, &c.—quod tandem spectaculum fore 
putamus, cuin totam terram contueri licebit ? 


Perhaps these fine speculations of Cicero were in Milton’s 
mind when he represented his Satan as surveying, from -the 
lowermost stair of heaven-gate, the newly-created universe. 
Certain it is, at least, that his imagination by a natural instinct 
unconsciously attracted towards itself and incorporated with it 
whatever it found of sublime cogception in the works of other 
writers. 

Satan from hence, now on the lower stair 

‘That scaled by steps of gold to heaven-gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the sudden view , 

Of all this world at once. 
Such wonder seized, though after heaven seey, __,, 
The spirit malign 
At sight of all this world beheld so fair. 














~The following yvdéyn, from the eighth book of Polybius, 
might serve as a motto to,many political treatises ;— 

Tlaoa yap trAcvbeplee wer’ tkourlas moAuypoviou ucw exes xogoy 
AapPavay Tov Uroxecveay’ xaweisa Cyres Seomoryy’ TuyoUTe ye pry 
rourou, mad pire. Polyb. lib. viii. Frag. incert. 


In No. XV. of, the Nuge, (Class. Journ. No. LX VIII. p. 215.) by an 
error of the press, the name of Milton,.in the original editions of his 
three Defensiones, is said to be printed ““Joannis Miltoni, i.c. Miltout, 
for’ Miltonii.” It should be MiltonI. ~° . 
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Into the Credit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR- 
NASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;—By the Au- 
thor of ‘Remarks on the supposed DionystusLonginus.’ 
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No. IL. [Continued fromNo. LXVIII.] 


—- arybalas, is lepcy elves thy irropiay Bovrguela, Dion. Hal. wep} 
tT. Gouxud. Biamerey, p. 139. 1.43. Syl.» 


Or; the necessity’ which obliged our reluctant author to pre- 
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face with such an account of himself, and of the strictness with 
which he kept his intention of not indulging in his own praises,’ 
nothing weed be said at present, but there are other parts of the 
proém, which must not remain unnoticed. 

Dionysius by his own account employed 22 years? in prepa- 
rations for his history ; and it may be inferred that his knowlege 
of the Latin language was acquired previously to these 22 years ; 
but Ict us suppose that this was not the case. Lle has remarked 
the affinity between the Greek and Latin Janguages,} and he 
lived during these 22 years in Rome, where we may conclude 
that a knowlege of the Latin language would be most readily 
and most correctly acquired, Jt would follow therefore that by 
fur the greatest part, if not the whole of these 22 years, was em- 
ployed, ashe has told us, in conversing with nameless literati, and 
studying the histories of Porcius Cato, Mabius Maximus, &c. &e. 
But let us allow some time for his consulting those who wrote 
in the Greck tongue; much will nut be necessary; for he tells 
us, that Polybius, Quintus Fabius, &c. furnished little that was 
of use, and we are not bound to allow any time at all, for he 
himself does not include the study of fhese historians in the 
studies of the 22 years. Let us suppose, however, that not 22, 
but 12 or 15 years were really emploved as he mentions. 

What says Cicero of the materials for Roman history? Flis 
opinions are important in every branch cf Jiterature, but so 
particularly in this, that e¢the leneth of the extract will be ex- 
cused.4 * Arricus. Postulatura te jam diu vel flagitatur potius 
historia. Sic enim putant, te lam iractante, efficr posse ut in 
hoe etiam genere Gracresuihil cedamus. Atque ut audias, quie 
ego Ipse sentam, non solum nul vides coram studis, qui 
literis delectantur, sed etiam patrie debere hoc munus 3; ut ea, 
qua salva per te est, per te eundem sit ornata, Abest enim his- 
torix ‘literis nostris, ut et ipse intelligo, et ex te perswpe audio. 

. ] 





1 Obre by oig ising uirrwy wrcoteCesy emalvore. 

7 Page 6.1.40. Syl. Ed. Hofmann represents Dionysius ‘as learn- 
ing the Latin langaage during this period :—“ per an. 22. addiscendir 
linguze Lat. et evolveudis ad suum scopum facientibus libris incubuit :” 
but apparently he is incorrect as to fact, for ixja8dy &c. seem to imply 
that Dionysius had learnt the Latin language before he began his 22 
years of study : as for syntax, incubuit tn dinguam, or ad linguam, would 
be better than lingua, if indced lingu@ should be used at all. 

5 ‘pwyaios 3 pwr, S&C. p. 76. 1. 20. ® 4 De Legibus, Liber Primus. 
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Potes autem tu profecto satisfacere in ea, quippe cum sit opus, ut 
tibi quidem videri solet, unum hoc oratorium maxime. Quamob- 
rem aggredere, quesymus, et sume ad hanc rem tempus, que 
est'a nostris hominibus adhuc aut ignorata aut relicta. Nam 
post annales pontificum maximorum, quibus nihil potest esse 
jucundius; si-aut ad Fabium, aut ad eum, qui tibi semper in 
ore est, Catonem, aut ad Pisonem, aut ad Furnium, aut ad Ven- 
nonium venias ; quanquam ex his alius alio plus habet virium, 
tamen quid tam exile, quam isti omnes? Fannii autem etati 
conjunctus Antipater paulo inflavit vehementius, habuitque 
vires agrestes ille quidem atque horridas, sie nitore ac palgstra, 
sed tamen admonere reliquos potuit ut accuratius scriberent. 
Ecce autem successere huic Gellius, Clodius, Ased(io, mhil ad 
Ceelium, sed potius ad antiquuss languorem atque iscitiam. 
Nam quid Macrum numerem? cujus loquacitas habet aliquid 
argutiarum, nce id tamen ex illa crudita Gracorum copia, sed 
ex librariolis Latuiis: 10 orationibus autera multus et meptus, 
ad summam impudentiam. Siscnna, ejus amicus, omnes adhuc 
nostros scriptores, nisi qui foite nondum ediderunt, de quibis 
existimare non possumus, facile superavit. Is tamen neque ora- 
tor in numero vcstro unquam est habitus, et in historia pucrilc 
quiddam consectatur, ut unum Clitarchum, neque preterea quen- 
quam de Grecis, legisse videatur: eum tamen velle duntaxat 
imitari: quem 3) assequi posset, aliquantum ab optino tamen 
abesset. Quare tuum est munus : hoc 4 te expectatur; nisi quid 
‘Quinto videtur secus. Quintus. ‘Mihi vero nihil: et swpe de 
isto collocuti sumus. Sed est quedam inter nos parva dissensio. 
Atticus. Que tandem? Quintus. A quibus temporibus 
scribendi capiatur exordium ? Ego enim ab ultznms censeo, quo- 
niatn illa sic scripta sunt, ut ne legantur quidem, Xc.”? L, Coe- 








1 It may be as well ‘to mention, that in this and other extracts from 
Cicero, Olivet’s text is given: I have nut got Ernesti’s edition® Jueun- 
dius does not please Lambious nor Ursinus, the first of whom propo- 
ses guncidius or ejuncinius, and the latter sejurius. But why should not 
Cicero think these Annales Puntificum queer or droll?) Our Geoffrey 
of Monmouth is a very queer historian; and as we are told that “ab 
aniéio rerum Romanarum usque ad P, Mucjum, pontificem maximum, 
res omnes singulorum annorum mandabat literis pontifex maximus, effe- 
rebatque in album,” &e. (De Orat. ii. 12.) jejunius would not mean 
more meagre, but rather bear tho same sense as “in jejuna coneer- 
tatione verborum.” (Dc Orat. ii. 16.) It therefore matters little, 
whether nothing could be mcre droll, (jucundius) or more frivolous, 
(jejuuins) than these said Annals. If was Cato and not Cicoro who 
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lius ‘Antipater, the best of the historians here mentioned, wrote the 
history of the second’Punic war, and therefore could be of little or 
no use to Dionysius. Clodius,’ whom I presume to be the Kao- 
Sieg tsg OF Plutarch, is thus mentioned in that writer’s life of 
Numa; and, as I purposely use Hooke’s translation of the 
passage, the reader will adinit no more than Hooke himself 
admitted :-—‘ "Though the pedigrees of Nutma’s family, from 
its beginning to this day, be set forth in very nice order, there is 
much dispute concerning the time when he lived. One Clodius, 
in a work eutitled "EAeyyos yedvwy, asserts that the ancient wri- 
tings gf that sort [rag deyalas "EKEINA dvaypapas| were lost 
when the Gauls dtstroyed Rome, and that those which now 
appear were framed by flatterers to please the vanity of some 
private families, who would needs be thought descended from 
the most illustrious origins, to which they had in truth no rela- 
tion.” Dionysius himself mentions that éal rats EBsouyxovra xal 
éxaray "OrAusmizow éxmoncbivros rou vaod, the Sibylline books cov 
TOIg AAs avadnwars rou Geo - Ssepiaoncay vrs Too mupds:” > and 
Cicero says, that by the Mortuorum Lagdationes, Roman his- 
tory was made mendosior.4 “ Multa enim scripta sunt in eis, 
que facta non sunt,” &c. Xe. 

Polybius tells us, that Q. Fabius is incorrect ;5 incorrect, be 
it observed, in relating what, as Dionysius says, labius 82 riyv 
cumeiplav axgiBis aveyparpe ;.and let it be also observed, that this 
Polybius, of whonr Dionysius speaks so slightingly; is termed by 
Cicero bonus auctor in prunis (De Officiis, lib. i. c. 52.); and 
that when Livy states a fact on the sole authority of Polybius, he 








wondered how one augur could meet another without laughing, but I 
should thipk that a similar remark might well have been applied to the 
pontifex maximus, &e. e 

' Clodius Lieinius (in tertio libro Rerum Romanarum,) is quoted by 
Livy in his 29th book, 28rd chapter: and Claudius, in his 8th book, 
9th chapter; 9th book, 5th chapter; and 33d book, 10th chapter. In 
the 25th book, 39th chapter, he mentions “ Claudius, qui anmales Aci- 
lianos ex Greco in Latinum fermonem vertit;” and in his 35th book, 
J4th chapter, we find “ Claudius, sccutus Grecos Acilianos libres.” 
Auius Gellius mentions what “ Q. Claudius primo Annalium purissime 
atyuc illustrissime simplicique ct incomta orationis antique suavitate 
descripsit.”. This Q. Claudius, is Quintus Claudius Quadrigarius, the 
Clodius of Cicero, and, as I presume, the Kawdd; os: of Plutarch. * 

2 Lib. iv. p. 260. Syl. > 3 De Claris Oratoribus, c. 16. 

‘ [f the comparative implies the positive, Roniun history was mendosa 
even without these. , 

5 Tivo G2 ydev Zuvieduy DaBiou wel cov tr" Lxsivoy yeypagectrwv: oy, weENe TH¢ 
miavarnros Tuy sionpivwy cywriwy, ig) KicTeLOn Tepe Tigi’ hiv yep Tape TOUT wy 
edoyia, &. lib. iii, c. 9. Sce also lib. 1. c. 14. @ 
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states it so-as to show that he is satisfied with that authority : 
‘‘Hunc regem in triumpho ductum Polybius, haudquaquam 
spernendus auctor, tradet” (lib, xxx. c. 45.): that in estimating 
Philip’s loss at Cynoscephale, he differs from Valcrius and 
Claudius, and follows Polybius :-—‘ Nos non minimo potissi- 
mum numero credidimus, sed Polybium secuti sumus, non incer- 
tum auctorem, quum omnium Romanarum rerum, tum praecipue 
in Grecia gestarum.” Dionysius thinks scorn of Polybius : Livy 
praises, follows, and copies him. 

But allowing that there is little importance in these re- 
marks, let us see what Livy, the most celebrated of all 
Roman historians, says of the early history éf Rome: “ Qux 
ab condita urbe Roma ad captam eandem urbem, Romeni 
sub regibus primum, consulibusque deinde ac dictatoiibus, 
decemvirisque ac tribunis consularibus gessere, foris bella, 
domi seditiones, qyinque libris exposui; res quem vetustate 
nimia obscuras, velut que magno ex intervallo loci vix cer- 
nuntur ; tum quod parve et rare per eadem tempora litere 
fuere, una custodia fidelis memoria rerum gestarum; et quod, 
etiamsi que in commentatiis pontificum, aliisque publicis pri- 
vatisque erant monumentis, incensa urbe plereque interiere.”’* 
Had Dionysius any:‘means of information that Livy could not 
command? Cicero, as weshave secn, mentions the Annales 
Pontificum in the first place, then Fabius, Cato, Piso, Fannius, 
Vennonius, ahd Antipater ; and lastly the Gellii, Clodius, &c. 

That the Annales Pontificum were the original materials is 
asserted by Dionysius himself, I[aAasds-mév odv odre cuyyeadeds 
ours Avyoypagos Eoti ‘“Proproctoy ovde els Ex marcucy privros Adyeov by 
lepais SEATS owlopérov exnores Tig maparaBwy aveypaye.* To sup- 
pose that these jepat d¢\ros mean not the Annales Pontificum, 
but the Commentarii Numa Pompilii, and Commentarii.Gervii 
Tullit mentioned by Livy, will only make bad worse ; and to 
suppose that the Sibylline books are meant, would be ridiculous. 
Now thege Annales Pontificum—whether excellent or worthless, 
whether correct or incorrect, whetherdamaged or eutire,—coald 
furnish’ Dionysius with nothing that they did not furnish to 
Livy, for these two historians were contemporaries ; and the 
works of other historians must have been equally accessible to 

,each. It remains for us to decide whether Dionysius or Livy 
‘has given a true’ character of the eafly histories of Rome. 
Cicero, Sallust, ‘Tacitus, Polybius, &c, countenance Livy ; but 





ob 


of Lib. vi. c. 1. ? Lib. i, p. 59. 
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what Greek or Roman writer of repute countenances Diony- 
sius? ‘ Vitiatam memoriam,” says Livy in another place, 
‘“funebribus laudibus reor, falsisque imaginum titulis, dum fa- 
milia ad se quaque famam rerum gestarum honorumgue fal- 
lente mendacio trahunt. Inde certe et singulorum gesta, et 
publica monumenta rerum confusa. Nec quisquam zqualis 
temporibus illis scriptor exstat, quo satis certo auctore stetur,”! 
‘The time to which these observations apply, is the year - of 
Rome 452.” 

In the second Punic war, we have Q. Fabius Pictor, Wa- 
AaieTatos avyp trav ta ‘Pwpaixd cuovrakapéevov (Dion. Hal. lib. 
Vil. p. 475.) who ta dpyaia ta petra thy xtiowy THs WOAEwS yevousva 
xsparaimdas ewetpane, (Dion. thal. 1. 1.) and whose cursory 
wotice of these agyaic was one reason why Dionysius thought 
fil py maperbeiv xuryy isropiay eyxutarePleicay uma THY 
moecBuréowy apyypovevroy. since therefore Dionysius asserts 
that Q. Fabius is the oldest Roman historian, aud Q, Fabius 
flourished during the second Punic war, or about A.U.C. 534, 
we may admit what Livy says of A.U.C, 432. “ Vitiatam me- 
moriam,” &c. Xe. Xe. ee 

As to the events of a still earher period, Livy throws no 
slight discredit on them: “ Que ante conditam condendamve 
urbem, poeticis magis dccora fabulis quam incorruptis rerum 
gestarum monumentis, traduntur, ea nec affirmare, nec refellere, 
Iuanimo est. Datur hgc venia antiquitati, ut, miscendo hu- 
mana divinis, prunordia urbium augustiora faciat.” (Priefatio.) 
Yet to this penod even, the landing of /ncas may belong, 
notwithstanding Livy’s ‘‘Jam primum ommnium satis constat, 
‘Troja capta,” Sc. unless we deny that the Eneis is poeticis de- 
cord fabulis, and discredit Dionysius. BovdAouas 82, says Diony- 
sius, xa) weg) rig Aivelou mapougias eis Irxdtav, Emel THY TUY- 
YEXPEWY Tois mev Hyvonras, ToIg 38 Creddovnras 6 wep) adrov 
Adyos, My Srapéoyws Sierdeiv, Tas Te THY “EAAnvwy xab Toy 
‘Pwpalwoy Tay maALo Ta moTevsnivey itrogias maparxBav—(lib. 
i, p. 36.) expressions that do not well suit with the satis con- 
stat of Livy; nor will the three narratives of Vigil, Livy, 
and Dionysius harmonize so well together as to remove our 
doubts, and make us think that Suctomus believed the Trojan 
origin of the Romans, because he says that Claudius—* Ihieusi- 


sega ETE 





1 Lib. lil. Cc. 40. e ; “ 
2 See also lib. ix. c. 15. “Ceterum id mipus miror obscurum 
essc,” &c. 
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bus, quast* Romane gentis auctoribus, tributa in perpetaum 
remisit ;” (Claudius, c. 25.) and that ‘Tacitus meant merely to 
sneer at dn act of gratitude, when he says, “Utque studiis ho- 
nestis et eloquentiz gloia nitesceret, causa Ilienzium suscepta, 
Romanum Troja demissum, et Julie stirpis auctorem Aincam, 
ALIAQUE HAUD PROCUL FABULIS VBTERA facunde exse- 
cutus, perpetrat, wt Idienses omni publico munere solverentur,” 
(Annahum lib. xii. c. 58.) ‘Though this is said of Nero, can we 
deny, that in the opinion of ‘Tacitus, the landing of AEneas and 
the ‘Trojan descent of the Romans were among the aud procul 
fabulis vetera ¢ 

‘That the next great point, the parentage of Romulus, 
belongs to this period, is shown by the words of Livy him- 
self; for he adds ;—‘‘ Et, si cui populo licere oportet, cow- 
secrare origines suas, et ad Deos referre auctores, ea belli 
gloria est populo Romano, ut quum suum cond:torisque sui 
parentenm Martem potissimum ferat, tam et hoc gentes hu- 
mane patiantur 2quo animo quam imperium patiantur.” Even 
if A.neas and his ‘Trojans are to tind a place among the truths 
of Livy’s history, the parentage of Romulus must be vouched 
for by the “belli gloria;” undoubtedly a very forcible and 
convincing evidence, but too much resembling the argumentum 
baculinum to be received as historical authority. 

“ Adeo nihil, preterquam seditionem fuisse, eamque compo- 
sitam, inter antiquos rerum auctores eonstat,” (I. vil. c. 42.) is 
one among many passages, that throw doubt on all details. Let 
us pass, however, from genere] reflections to a particular exami- 
nation of the merits of those historians on whom Dionysius 
depended. ‘The first is Porcius Cato, a most respectable and 
distinguished man both in politics and literature,.but not a first- 
rate historian. He wrote De Originibus I[talicarum Urbium. 
“ Nec tamen titulum operis, ut ait estas, implebat.”* — “ Mivit 

a 


€ 








' The qualifying power of quasi is sometimes disregarded. Newton, 
called space, quast sensorium numinis ; bet Leibnitz made no allow- 
ance for Newton's guasi. A Quarterly Reviewer, (No. liii. p. 42.) says, 
“N, in which Quintilian heard the tinkling of a lyre, while the M, at 
the end of many Latin words, displeased him, as the lowing of an ox.” 
Quintilian’s words are, “ Quid? quod pleraque nos illa guasi mugi- 
ente litera chidimus M, qua nullam Grace verbum cadit? At illi N, 
juenndam, etin fine pravcipue, quasi Crete hala Alar loco pontunt, que 
est apud nos rarissima in clausulis.” (Inst. Or. |. xii. c. 10.) 

2 Turnebus’s note to Cicero's: nention of Porcius Cato. “ Senex seri- 
bere historias institait,” says Curnelius Nepos, “ quarum sunt libri sep- 
tem. ‘Primus continet res gestas regum pop, Rom.; secundus et tertius, 
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immo vigctque cloquentia ejus sacrata scriptis omnis generis,” 
says Livy; (|. xxxix. c. 40.) but I doubt that Livy made much 
use of Cato as an historian: “ Cato ipse, haud sane detractator 
laudum suarum, multos cwsos ait; nu nerum non adseribit,” 
lib. xaxiv.c. 15. is the only reference that l have stumbled 
on except the passage in which L. Valerius is made to quote 
the Ongines, although, as it seems, they were not yet written. 
Fabius Maximus, seems to be little better than a man of 
straw." Valerius of Antium? was a sad liar in Livy’s opinion. 
Licintug Macer, and his (inte dbri,3 sccm to have been of very 





unde quaeque civitts orta sit Talica: ob quam rem omnes Origines 
videtur appellasse: in quarto autem bellum Punicam primum, in 
quinto secundum. Atque hee omnia capitulatim suut dicta. Reliqua 
bella pari modo persecutus est, usque ad preturam Ser. Galbze, qui 
diripuit Lucanos; atque horum bellorum duccs non nominavit, sed 
sinc hominibus res notavit. In tisdem expesuit qua in Italia Hispa- 
niisque viderentur admicanda. In quibus multa industria et diligcutia 
comparet, multa doctrina.”  Velleius Paterculus, however, gives little 
credit to Cato’s account of Capua. “Figo (pace diligentia Catonis 
dixerim) vix crediderim,” &e. Ce 

1 My reasons for this assertion will be given in another Number. 

2“ Audct tamen Antias Valerius concipere summas,”’ (I. iii. c. 5.) is, if 
I mistake not, the remark with which Livy introduces this Valerius to 
ournotiec. In lib. xxv. ec. 59. we tind  Vulertus Antias una castra 
Magonis capta tradit, septem millia casa hostium; altero prelio erup- 
tionc pugnatum cum eae eat decem miflia oecisa, quatuor millia 
trecentys triginta captos.” In lib. xvxvi.c, 49. “ Adeo nullus mentiendi 
modus” is the remark on another statement of his.“ Quid si Antiati 
Valerio eredamus, sexaginta millia militia fuisse in regio exercitu 
scribenti, quadraginta inde taillia eecidisse, supra quingue millia capta, 
cum sighis militaribus ducentis triginta?” occurs iu lib. vxxvi. ec. 19. 
after the mention of the defeat of Antiochus, and the modest account of 
Polybius. © In augendo co non alius intemperantior est,” [ib, NXAVI. c. 
38. “ Adjicit Antias Valerius Pythagoricos” (Livy is speaking of the 
books’of Numa)‘ fuissc, vulgate opinioni, qua creditur, Pythagoras 
auditorem fuisse Numam, mendacio probabidt adcommodata fide,” 
lib. xl. c, 29. “Plurium annales et quibus  credidisse matis,” (than 
to Valerius Antias) lib. xlii, ec. TL. “Si Valerio Antiati credas,” 
lib. xliv. c. 13. “ Valerius Antias quinque millia héstium cwsa ait; | 
que tanta res est, ut aut impudenter ficta sit, aut ucgligenter preeter- 
missa,” lib. xxx. c. 19.“ Cetéri Graci Latinique anctores, quorum 
quidem ego legi anuales, nihil memorabile a Villio actum, integrumque 
bellum insequentem consuiem ‘T. Quinctium accepisse tradunt,” lib. 
xxxii. c. 6.—Livy’s remark on Valerius’s magnificent acconat of Villius. 
“ Si. Antiati Valerio crogere libet,” (lib. xxxix.c. 41.) will warrant my 
assertion, and account for Cicero’s not mentioning this historian, 
though Valerius wrote at least 75 books of ioman history. 5ce Gcl- 
lius, lib. vii. ix. where the 46ih, 12th, and 75th, avegquoted. 

2 JLivy refers to the Hater libri for the eyents of about ten years? and 
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limited use, even if he and his intez /7b77z'are to be depended ons 
but’Livy’s expressions, —‘‘ Sed inter cetera vetustate incomperta 
hoc quoque in incerto positum ;” (lib. iv. c, 23.) “ Quiesita eu 
propriz familie Jans@leviorem auctorem Licinium faciunt;” 
(lib. vii. c. Q.)added to Cicero’s character of Licinius,'—will not 
make us trust to such writers as Licinius or Valerius for that 
truth 45 igpdy elvas thy icropiay BovdAdweda, nor will the manner 
in which the /7ntez 21672 are mentioned by Livy, induce us to put 
much faith in their genuineness. 

/Elius Tubero 1s twice coupled with Licmius Macer by 
Livy; but F question whether Livy refers to any other Atlus, 
or to any Gellius whatsoever in such parts of his history as we 
possess. L. Calpurnius Piso is mentioned ‘by Cicero as Ica- 
ving ‘‘ orationes que jam evanuerunt, et annales sane exilier 
scriptos.” (Brutus, c. 27.) Livy also mentions him, as deser- 
ving less credit than L’abius in his estimnate of the Pometina ma- 
nubic, which Tarquin sct apart for the building of the Capitol, 
and which ‘ vix in fundamenta suppeditavere.” ‘ Ifo magis,” 
adds he, (lib. i.c. 55.) “ Fabio, preterquam quod antiquior est, 
crediderim, quadraginw ea sola talenta fuisse, quam Pisoni, qui 
quadraginta millia pondo argenti seposita in cam rem scribit; 
suimiman) pecuniz neque ex unius tum urbis preda sperzndam, 
et nullius, ne horum quidem maguificentiz operum, fundamenta 
non exsupcraturam. ” 

We will next consider what Dionysius himself says of his 
historians. : 

a REECE 
even for this small space of time he refers not so much to the books 
themselves, as id Licinius Macer, and what Licinius Macer said he 
found in them. “* Mirum videtur,” says Crevier, (the Oxford reprint of 
whose edition is the vue that I have used,)—“ Mirum videtar quonam 
~ modo Livias paulo ante seribere potuerit horum consulum‘nomina in 
magistratuum libris non inveniri, que in linteis libris extare non’negat. 

Sed nimirum libros Jinieos non inspexerat Livius,” &e! Sce the note 
on “ Licinius Macer aactor est,” &c. lib. iv. e- 7. As to the age, condi- 
tion, &c. of these books, I question if Livy says any thing. 

i {Nam quid Macraum numerem?” &c. Macrum for Atium, or Acrum, 
is the conjectute of Car. Sigonius, “ eamque conjecturam suis calculis 
dudum probarunt eruditi.” So that, at any rate, the ‘“ cujus loquacitas 
babct aliquid argutiarum; nec id tamen ex illa crudita Grecorum 
copia, sed ex librariolis Latinis: in orationibus autem multus et incp- 
tus, ad sumyiam impudentiam,”-—were thought to snitLicinius Macer. 











JONES’S PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 





Tn the Catalogue of Books subjoined to Sir William Jones’s 
Persian Grammar, (at least to the third edition printed in 1788, 
p- 140.) we find mentioned among the works of JAmi, 


“© Saws! 9 pjlalw aned Selman and Absal, a tale.” 
I have lately enjoyed an opportunity of examining two valuable 
coples of Jaimi’s poems, manuscripts equally correct in the hand- 
writing as beautiful in the embellishments, which were executed 
by native Persian artists; and in these copies the name, above- 
printed, (as a word of two syllables) Se/man, appcars invariably 


and nnequivocall¥ Sedamén (lous) with three syllables. I 


wm aware that Sefan is a name weil known among Asi- 
atics: thus Selman entitled Fars? (or the Persian), celebrated 
as an early convert from the adoration of fire to the reli- 
gion of Mohammed, with whom he was contemporary, and 
Selman denominated Savej?, (fromhis birth-place Saveh or Sa- 
aah) an eminent poet, with many others. But that in Jaini’s 
poem the name is properly Seaman, seems evident not only 
from the title of the work, and the heads of several chapters, 
hut from the metre ; as in the follewing line,— 


and in a verse subsequenp by many pages : 
aae Ada j cj ‘ \ M > 
*- wy St m4 ef iT who Oe at 
It may here also be remarked, that under the head of LS 


(due (terms implying a collection of all the works composed 


by Sadi) Sir Wm., Jones (p. 139.) enumerates only three,the 
Gulistan, Bastan, and Muluinmaat, °° 22 jleghe or the rays of 
light. “The first two,” adds he, ‘ of these excellent books are 
very common, but I have not seen the last.” —Now the Kuliat 
or collection of all Sadi’s works im prose and. verse, contains, 
twenly-two distinct compositions, among which, according to 
the edition printed at Calcutta, (Introd. p. xxvi.) the Afoo/um- 
maat is described as ‘* Compounds, viz. of Arabic and Per- 
sian :” and these, in a fine MS. copy of Sadi’s Auliat, now be- 
fore me, occupy but six octavo pages. Sir Wim’ Joties (p. 1-43.) 
mentions “a miscellaneous work on moral subjects in prose 
and verse,” entitled ‘ Negaristan, the Gallery of Pictures, 
by Jouini.” Three works of the same descrmption, and beanng 
the same title, but by different authors, are enumerated in a cata- 
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logue (which I have lately seen) of the Oriental MSS. brought 
from Persia and ‘Turkey by Sir Wm, Ouseley; one is the Ne- 
garistan of Cazt Ahmed al Ghajfari, another composed by Ali 
Ben Teifir of Bastamin Khorasan, and the third, although writ- 
ten in the Persian language, is by a Turkish author, Ahmed ben 
Kemal Pasha. Among the ‘errata should certainly have been 
noticed the name of a celebrated poet, which. is printed (in 


p. 140.) Anvari, and in Persian characters cs \,3\: whereas it 
should have been ¢,3} without the second aif, and might 


be expressed in our characters dnveri. In p. 140. also, we find 
the name gyw= expressed by “ Khosru,” and the same name (in 


p- 141.) by.“ Cosru.” But Sir Wm. Jones, after he had cqn- 
versed with native Persians in the East, wrote this name (in our 
letters) Khosrau, as appears from his Discourses in the Asiatic 
Researches, I shall here observe that bark, a leaf, (p. 4.) 
should be, according to the Persian pronunciation, barg ; that the 


two letters bd (X.) form a word iw sense and sound exactly 


like our bad, althoug), in India ‘ pronounced like our bud” 
(p. 11.). Peché, an mfant, (p. 23.) should have been Buches, 
(asx) aud Khezzar (p. 8.) docs not properly represent the ori- 


ginal Ictters wa which might perhaps be better expressed by 
Khizr or Khezer. But itis probable that in the editions of 
this Grammar, subsequent to that which alone I have seen (the 
third), some of the ingenicus editors may be found to have 
anticipated my remarks and corrections. I shall therefore omit 
the notice of a few other trifling errors, for “ ubi plurima ni- 
tent,” &ec. It 1s a much more pleasing task to give my 
evidence in favor of that grammar which, by, the elegagce of its 
style, and the admirable selection of passages quoted in illastra- 
tion of its excellent rules, first imduced me to undertake the 
study of Eastern literature, without any motive besides mere 
amusement: and the very copy which | possess of this fascina- 
ting work, has not only afforded much gratification to several 
ladies who frequently perused it for the sake of its quotations, 
but actually rendered two of them zealous Orientalists. | am 
doubtful whether such a result has ever arisen from the perusal 
of those voluminous and ponderous grammars which followed 
Sir Wi. Jones’s, but which have not, like his, succeeded in 
combining the wéz/e with the dulce. It must, however, be ac- 
knowleged that ip many respects, where the more light and 
pleasing work is not sufficiently minute (particularly on thé 
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subject of Arabic as blended with Persian), the student who 
desires a very critical knowlege of grammatical niceties, may 
consult the heavy quartos to which | have above alluded, with 
considerable advantage ; and they will be found most especially 
useful to those resident in our Indian settlements. But among 
my literary acquaintances I could enumerate three at least, who, 
without the assistance of any living master, or of any grammar 
besides Sir Wm. Jones’s, have acquired such a knowlege of 
the Persian language, that they are enabled, with the help of 
Richardson’s or Meninski’s Dictionaries, to read, understands 
and highly enjoy, some of the most difficult works, not only 
printed, but manuscript, as Lt have witnessed in hearing them 
translate various passages from the Shahnameh of Firdausi, 
the*Divgn of Saad: and of Lafiz, the Tarikh or chronicle of 
Tabari, and other rare compositious. 


Pe. 





RHODIAN INSCRIBTION. 


i Ge 


Ly continentibus urbis Rhodi jacuit div, proaime monasterium 
ranciscanorta, lapis inversus, hanc habens inscriptionem : 


SHNSNNAOYMOY 
APAAIOZ FPPOZSENOS 
All TQTHP! 

qu edita est tam aBritamno CLarKktio (Lravels, tom, ii. p. 285. 
Svo. ed. 4.) quam a Germano Jos. von [lamMER ; (1upogr. 
Ansichten der Levante, p. 163. n. 14. cf. Taub. quariu et p. 
79. in yota) et ab hoc quidem emendaté, ab illo ita ut primo 
veisu pro MGY legeretur NOY. . 

Levicula tuta res est: sed quandoquidem et leviora interdum 
utilia esse possunt iis qui in aliqua antiquitatis parte singulatim 
operam ponunt, et contra etiam leviores errores gravioribus in- 
terdum viam muniunt; haud exspectandum censui, donec Musei 
Lugduno Batavi inscriptiones edi possint, ut hane ilustrarem. 
Atque adeo spero sic ab utriusque itinerarii lectoribus aliquam 
inituin iri gratiam. 

CiARKIUS primum versum de pluribus hominibus, qui @edi- 
caverint, accipit ; sed difficultatem interpretandi senticns, sicco 
pede transit LLAMMERUS in tres voces Syvay vaov pou dividens, 
vertit quasi Sévwy scriptum sit, asi genitivus pendeat a mpokevos, 
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et "Agadiog sit nomen proprium. Que difficilis constructio Latine 
sic quodammodo foret : 
Hospitum templi met 
Aradtus patronus (sive proxentts) 
Jovi Servatori. 

Lapis ipse nuperrime a Rotriersio, viro strenuo, huc 
advectus cum aliis multis monumentis, Regig nostri jussu in 
Museum Lugduno Batavum illatus est, ita ut per otiam multa- 
que luce 1 inspici potuerit, quod sine dubio viris illis celebribus, 

epropter situm inversum, minus expeditum {uit, Sic ergo verlor 
interpretatio haud difficulter se obtulit: 
Xenon Natimi F 
ab Arado, patronus (sc, proxenius) 
Jovi Servatori. 
Adparct neutrum editorem de Phoenicns nominibus propriis 
cogifasse: Nomzna dico, quippe neque Zxvov, magis quam Neov- 
p05, Grace est consuctudinis, nisi fortasse quadzatarius perperam 
sic incidit pro Zyvwv. Naiimi nomen e veteri ‘l'estamento notius 
est. 

Qui Provxeni fuert, hujus loci non est, ut multis inquiramus. 
Consulibus mercatoriis hodiernis fere similes, auctoritate publica 
constitntos, intelligit Reiskius in Indice Greeitatis Demo- 
sthenee. 

Ab Arado, urbe Phoenicia, multi commercii, advenas Rhodi 
habitasse res ipsa facit ut credamus..Est et exemplum Architecti 
ab Arado Cauziat, qui Rhodiis,im obsidione Demetri: Po- 
LIORCETE, hielepolim hostium se intra muros translatarum 
promisit, nec effecit, memoratum a Virruvio (X. 22.). 


C.J. C. Reuvens. 
Scrib. Lugd, Bat. Kal. Febr. cloiocccxxvil. 


+ 





REMARKS ON ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 


€ 





Tuts work exhibits the meridian light of human reason 
vm by revelation. 

. It teaches us the difference between right but unassisted 
me seeking light, with simplicity and diligence, in the dark 
ness of nature ; and spurious reason seeking darkness, in order 
to shun and evade the sun-shine of revelation. 


3. It prepares us for understanding more perfectly the New 
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Testament in respect to its language, reasoning, analogies, and 
wisdom ; on which heads [ beg leave to make a few observa- 
tions, . 

First, in respect to its danguage. The New Testament seldom 
defines the meaning of the terms which it uses in common with 
Aristotle, signifymg the virtues and the vices. Aristotle’s Ethics 
supply the deficiency; aud much light would be thrown on these 
terms in the New ‘Testament by recurring to his definitions and 
distinctions ; for it was not the proper object of revelation to 
make known what might be learned without revelation, : 

Secondly, in respect to its reasoning, there is much reasoning 
in the New ‘Testament which is hardly apprehended by a person 
utterly ignorant of the system of logic instituted by Aristotle. 

The person who has not learned to sclect and define terms, 
and to adhere to them, because no two terms are synonymous ; 
to distinguish the different senses in which terms are used, ab- 
solutely and relatively, in precise and popular, and technical 
uses,—is as little competent to understand St. Paul, as lie is to 
comprehend Aristotle's Ethics. ‘The lagic of them both is one 
and the same, founded on the immoveable and eternal principles 
of truth. For instance, it is mistaken reasoning to deny the 
existence of plurality in unity, and of unity in plurality, either in 
the divine or human nature; to deny equality and unity of sib- 
stance on account of inequality of person ; andeto make no dis- 
tinction between sacramtnts as nominally and really detined, 
and as absolutely and relatively considered ; as also not to dis- 
tinguish between popular or rhetorical language, which calls the 
sign by the name of the thing signified, and that precise mode 
of speech which denies that the sign is really the thing signified. 

The predicaments of Aristotle have been despised in the 
present uge, because they have been thought not to appertain 
to dogic. Leshall not dispute about terms; but what L here 
mean by /ogic is the art of reasoning ; and ‘in the art of reason- 
ing I particularly intend as most important, definition, predi- 

-cament, and :nethod, because most commonly tiolated. It is 
to ignorance of these, as either taught or practically exhibited in 
tlie Ethics of Aristotle, that we may trace the perpetual misap- 
prehension of the reasonings of our Lord and of bis Apostles, 
so well understood by the reformers, who had not yet Marned to 
despise sudes for the improvement and direction of the under- 
standing. ‘The science of logic is to reasoning, what that of arith- 
metic isto numbering. Arithmetic, ‘by its rules, does not merely 
render computation certain and expeditious; but by its auchorily 
it determines a question of numeration without appeal. _ Logic 
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might and ought to do the same in its province. The Ethics of 
Aristotle are perhaps the finest exemplification in existence of 
the application and use of definition, distinction, and method, 
They are in reality, what many fancy mathematics to be, logic 
exemplified in practice. Euclid can never teach us to apply 
the categories, whieh are the most important part of reasoning. 

Neither should it be passed over, that the style of the Ethics 
is precisely that which is most adapted to the demonstration of 
moral truth. In the didactic style, the sentences should be 
short, and their connexion marked by repetition of terms, as in 
the Gospel of St. John. 

This is a style, which those who have noi principally in eye 
the demonstration of truth, cither despise or shun. The aim at 
elegance and variation of expression tend much to obscure 
every work of science. To evince the vast importance of logic, 
nothing would be so useful as to publish its rules, with exam- 
ples of deviation from them taken from modern illogical and 
sophistical authors and talkers; and vice versa, to confirm its 
rules from Scripture and logical writers. 

‘This is a wide field, and should comprehend a statement of 
the different modes by which a sophist attempts to perplex 
truth. : 

Modern self-called philosophers propose questions sometimes 

so framed, that they cannot be answered by a simple Yes or 
No. Such questions come from thé father of lies. If either 
the Yes or the No be not given without qualification, they 
boast that they have silenced their opponent. Be it known, 
then, that the proper answer to a quéstion Is a question ; to an 
assertion, an assertion ; and to an argument, an argument, 

There is another prevailing fallacy in the reasoning of most 
meu at the present day. They feel certain difficulties tespecting 
a doctrine, and therefore they will not assent to at. ‘They do 
not, after the example of judges on the bench, collect and sum 
up the pros and cons, and survey the object in the aggregate, 
and assent or dissent according to the preponderance of argu- 
ments: on the contrary, they take a partial view of a case; 
but a partial view is not a fair view; a fair view, is a compre- 
hension and estimate of a/f the phenomena which we can dis- 
cover. 0 this illogical method of attending to difficulties, 
rather than, to estimating entire subjects, modern infidelity is so 
far owing, that were the logic of the persons described rectified, 
it were impossible for them to maintain infidelity by argument. 

Infidelity could not be supported by a method and process 
vf reasoning similar to that used in the Ethics of Aristotle; and 
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therefore it is of the greatest importance to acquire a practical 
knowlege of Aristotle’s method, that we may not ourselves be 
deceived or deceive others by irrational gcts and arts of judg- 
ment. If we would reason well, our words must be selected, 
defined, and cemented, as stones for building ; our propositions 
must rest as firmly and closely on one another as the stones 
ina well-built wall; our conclusions.must be raised on their 
premises as firmly as the ters of stone are placed on each other 
in the building. This is logical method, very inconvenient to 
the sophist either to employ or to assail. But if reason be the 
distinguishing faculty of man, the instruction of the reason is 
the distinguishing part of the education of man according to 
wisdom, human and divine. 

The third head is the analogy of visible and invisible 
things which Aristotle mentions. Ae yup rep twv adavay Tos 
davepois pcorupinss ypyodar: and so says St. Paul, Ta yao aopare 
AUTOU TOS TOInWaOs vooUMEVA XadopaTas: comparc John ul. 12. and 
i Cor. 1. 22. and in. 7. where is intended that the sczence which 
the Gentiles would have without analogy, 1s revealed only by 
analogy; fur no sense of man has perceived the objects of re- 
velation ; and 1 Cor. xiii. 10—1J2. where it is shown, that our 
present knowlege will be done away with, because it is analogi- 
cal, not real. A mystery is a type (Suicerus), and all that is 
known by a type is, as it were, known not in itself, but in its 
picture, or image; but wefen the reality shall have been seen, 
the picture will be useless. Such are the outward and spiritual 
signs of an inward and spiritual grace, so often confounded with 
the things signified, And whence arises this confusion of mind, 
but from inattention to the meaning ofterms ; as for instance, to 
the meaning of the terms, sign, mystery, sacrament? A sign 
surely cannot be the thing of which it is a sign; a means can- 
not ben end; a pledge cannot be the thing pledged. Mys- 
tery and sacrament are the same in meaning. Mystery is the 
Bible word, which the Latin church renders by sacrament. 
The Greek church used the Bible word, and it ‘is adopted in 
the Greek version of the English Liturgy. ° 

‘Phe mistakes that are commonly made respecting the mean- 
ing of the church catechism, would afford ample illustration of 
the sad consequences of inattention to the analogy of things 
visible and invisible, -This analogy was familiar to our re- 
formers, and go the nation at large. 

The fourth head is wisdom. “ A's knowlege,” saith Bishop 
Wilkins, “doth respect things absolutely, so «zsdom doth con- 
sider the relations of thingseone to another, under the notion of 
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means and end, and of their fitness and unfitness for the various 
purposes to which they are designed.” (Bp. Wilkins on Natural 
Religion, 1704, p. 198.) 

The highest human wisdom, Ff may surely add, 1s that which 
discovers the greatest human good, and which points out, at 
the same time, the most fit means of attaining it. 

According to Aristotle, the highest human good is that good 
which 1s always sought by all as an end, and never sought as a 
means of another good. It is plain that this is HAPPINESS. 

The means come next to be considered. Aristotle proceeds. 
The happiness that is here sought is the happiness of MAN. 
The nature of man must therefore be found out, before we 
can pronounce on the happiness proper to maz. 

Man, then, is a compound of body and soul, He has a body 
in common with other animals, and a reasonable soul in com- 
mon with a superior order of beings. Reason distinguishes 
his species from those of inferior animals: reason, therefore, 
constitutes the specific difference between man and brutes ; and 
reason Classes his nature with that of the Divinity. 

{t is irrational, tlerefore, proceeds he, to suppose that the 
happiness of such a compound being belongs to his inferior 
nature, and not to his higher. No! If the specitic character of 
man be reason, his specific happiness must be rational, 

Further, when it 1s said that the happiness of man is that of 
his reason or higher nature, it 1s not necessary to add that rea- 
son 1s understood as acting well according to its nature. 

The general laws and use of terms demand that when reason 
is spoken of, it should always be anderstuod as right reason 
acting rightly. Do we not so speak and intend when we say 
such a man is a man of truth, of fidelity, of honesty ? 

The next inquiry, therefore, i is, what as the right action of right 
reason? 

Aristotle then shows that there is such a thing as rational 
conduct, understood and approved by all men, when self- 
interest does‘not interfere; and likewise that it: is as reducible 
to rule, and as capable of ‘being 


oculis submissa fidel.bus, 
as any figure in geometry. 

In every case then in which reason is to form a practical 
conclusion, there are two extremes, and one mean ng SUPPose, for 
instance, the rational application of a man’s property Is the 
subject of his consideration, the right line hes between the ex- 
treme of extravagance on one side, and of parsimony on the 
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other. The right line lies between these two, and 1s the virtue, 
or right act of right reason called economy. 

‘he demonstration of this fact, and the application of this 
rule to all cases in which reason is required to act, constitutes 
a chief part of Aristotle’s Ethics. 

The act of chvice, which selects the mean in any particular 
moral question, means an act of virtue ; and by consequence, the 
virtues are classed according to the matters on which they are 
severally employed. JSconomy, for instance, is properly the 
virtue which is the mean between excess and defect in disposing 
the household property, though it is applied to the disposal 
likewise of other property. Such are the virtues considered 
abstractedly, viz. means or right lines between extremes; the 
extremes, on the contrary, are always in themselves evil, 
neither are they ever chosen on their own account, but as cor- 
reclives of opposite extremes, in order finally to attain the 
desired mean. ‘hus, when a bow has been bent so long in 
one direction as to have lost its tone, it becomes necessary to 
bend it as much on the opposite side, not that it may continue 
beut on that side, but that it may becomegtraight. So bitter me- 
dicine is a corrective of disease occasioned by sweet things, and 
paiu itself the corrective of excessive pleasure. It should, how- 
ever, be carefully observed, that he does not hence infer that we 
should do evil that good may come, and choose extremes in 
order to attain a mean; but his argument is, chat whenever an 
extreme is chosen, it is fr the purpose of obtaining a tnean, 

Further, Aristotle observes that, there are not merely pro- 
peusities in every man fo some particular extreme ; but that the 
nature of every man is, from some cause, EVIL, and violently 
draws every man into extremes. ‘The animal nature he considers 
as always craving for animal happiness, and pulling against the 
reas*nabie nature which desires rational happiness. He ascribes 
universal corruption and death to this unnatural union of dis- 
crepant and contending natures. 

In order then to preserve the straight path of virtue, it is ne- 
cessary, he «dds, for a nyan to understand to which extreme 
his propensities draw him, as a weight fixed on his right or left 
side ; and in order to preserve the centre of gravity, to throw 
all his own weiglit and exertion on the opposite side. 

Thus he considers virtue, or the work of right reason, or 
what wé usyally call judgment, as finding and keeping a straight 
line betweéf two others, which others are chosen only for the 
purpose of attaining the middle line; and qhat it is necessary 
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for a man to resist the extremes to which he is inclined, if he 
would maintain the happy mean. 

But, he adds, virtue 1s not innate in man: it must be learned 
and acquired: the method of attaining it is by instruction, 
by acts, and by habit. Instruction disposes to acts, and acts form 
habits as links form chains. ‘The word Ethics is therefore 
chosen by Aristotle, because he justly considers Aabits as the 
grand practical means of virtue and happiness, ‘The English 
word morals signifies also hubzts. It is essential, therefore, to 
a philosopher to give instruction in morals, as Cicero well 
observes, 

But Aristotle does not stop here. He is not satisfied with 
pointing out merely the danger to human happiness arising from 
the animal nature of man,.which draws him to its own degra- 
ding gratifications: he procecds to consider what motives to 
virtue arise from our participation of the divine nature. 

In this inquiry, he does not take on himself to determine 
what are the operations of the divine nature; but he decides 
what those operations are not. All the vulgar notions of the 
Divinity he traces to the absurd idea, that the Divinity posscsses 
a corporeal nature in common with man. 

Of human happiness he conjectures @socBorey esves, that it is 
the gift of God; and that, as surely as the Divinity honors his 
own nature, he will favorably regard the man who -honors and 
adorns the nature common to God and man rather than the 
nature common to than and animals, iefiougs Se mavra “paivosr’, 
av Ta megs Tas moakess pinpa xar avazia Gewy. AAAR peyv Cyv re 
mavres UmEAnGaciy aUTOUS. Xa EvEepyelY apa... Th AgmETAs TAY 
Gewpsas ; wore H Tov Jou evepysice, prxeploryrs Drapepoura, Bewpyrixy 
ay ay. xa Tw avopwmivey On TaUTY TUyyeverTaTy, evdasLovixwTaTy. 
onperoy Se, xas TO py pueTee Ta Aoima Cwm evdasmovins xas Toeu- 
TNS EVEQYelas eaTEpNLEve TeAsions. ToS Bev 'yag Yeas mas o Bior pa- 
xupios® Tog 8 avlpwmois, ef’ doo opormmce Ts THE TOMA TNS evepryeias 
Graove... Senora ds xas THs exTOS eunLEegias, avipwmrm ovTE. . . OV 
yap ev Ty UxepBodry ro auTagxss, oud  xpsoss, oud 4 wpakss, Suveroy Se 
NOL PH CLEOTAS YS XaL OaAaooNS TORTTEIY Ta XAAw. NOL yaQ amo 
pstpiwy CuvaiTo av Tis Mparraly Kata TyY apEsTyY. TouTO OB exriy ses 
eragyes. of yap iwra tow buvarrwy ouy Hrrov Boxougs Ta ememxy 
APATTSWV, ZAAL RES pearAoy, ixavoy de rerauToy Uircepy ely. ET TAL Yap 
6 Bing evdarmy Tou xaTa Thy ageTyY evepyourTos. nas Bodwy Se Tous 
evbaipovas 10mg amePavero, xaAwE aimiv, peToIws TOKE Exitos xEXK0- 
prynwevous, memgayoras be xarroTa ws osoy, xas BeBiyxoras cmppo- | 
YONG, BYDEN ETON YOBALETQIA XEXTHEVOUS, mpATTELY Ses. comme Oe nats 
Avakayopas, ov .xAougioy, oude Cuvaoryy broAaBew roy evbarpovee, 
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ENTwY, OTs OVX ay bavpacesey, as Tig @TOmOS Pxvely TOS WOAAIS* obros 
Yap xpivoucs Tos exros, TouTa@y asclavopsvos povov. (Ethics, Oxon, 
1716. lib. x. cap. 8.) | 

‘This beautiful passage may be considered as the result of 
Aristotle’s inquiry after human happiness, anc as the ultimatum, 
perhaps, of the reach of human unassisted wisdom. 

E tenebris tantis tam claram attollere lucem 
Hic primus potuit! 

Thus far human reason conducted her favorite pupil, and, 
lastly, taught him where to put bounds to his researches. He 
did not, therefore, attempt to penetrate the veil which con- 
ceals the perfections of the Divinity or the future destination of 
man. lis reasdning is purely reasoning; indissoluble rea- 
saning ; and terminating where reasoning ought to terminate, 
that is, where revelation. begins, ‘To have added more would 
have been to utter words without understanding ; to have omitted 
any thing of what he has said, would have been to have come 
short of what by pure reasoning he might have reached. ‘ For 
that which may be known of God is manifest in them; for God 
hath shewed it to them.” (Romans 1. 19,20.) 

Here, then, where reason fails, we may justly expect that reve- 
lation should first exhibit her lamp; Aristotle, accordingly, was 
raised up to prepare for revelation a definite and fixed lan- 
guage, a demonstrative process of reasoning ; and to state the 
ultimatum and ne plus ulfra of the search of human wisdom 
after human happiness.“ Very shortly afterwards the Old 
‘Testament was translated into his own language by his own 
nation; which translations the key to the Greek of the New 
‘Testament. 

In the Septuagint version, his grand inquiry was answered in 
his own very word. Maxapios avyg, és aux emogevdy ev Bovdy 
aveBay, xcs av Odw apceprwdcov ovx sory, xa ems xabedon Aoimwy oux 
exadioey. AAA®y ev TH vouw Kupiov to GeAnua gutTou, xas ey Tw youw 
aurou meAdstyres fuspas xo vuxTos. (Ps, 1. 1, 2.) 

But in the New* Testament, our great Lord and Master 
determined the question much more clearly and perfectly, when 
he opened his mouth to declare the end of man, and the means 
adapted to attain it, saying, Maxapios of wrwyor te mvenpari, ort 
autoy torsy | BaosAcia Tov ougevuv. (Matt, v. 1.) See Paley’s Evi- 
dences, vol. i. chap. 2. 

Ths word gaxapios, which we render happy, is explained 
according to its etymology in the Ethjcs, lib. vii. cap. 11. Ac- 
cording to the reading of the Oxford edition, Aristotle derives 
the word from yaipew, to rejoice; but for yaipew Lambinus 
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reads paricta yap), to rejoice to the utmost, Now it has 
been shown that Aristotle places the happiness of man in re- 
semblance of God, as man is partaker of the divine nature. 

. This position then of REASON 1s ratified by REV ELA- 
TION. The New Testament knows of no happiness of man, 
nor of any property of that human happiness, “ our being’s end 
and ain,” which is not DIVINE; nonature short of the divine, 
no knowlege short of the divine, no righteousness short of the 
divine, no happiness short of divine happiness, that is, blessedness. 
And what less does Aristotle say when he pronounces, To yae T75 
agerns aBAoy xas Tedos apiorov Gaiveras xets Jesoy Tt, nas maxapioy. (lib. 
i. cap.9.)? And who then shall say that revelation does not accord 
with right reason, and right reason with revetation? Only the 
adoyos, the man who can neither reason nor believe. 

But, according to Aristotle, this blessedness or divine happi- 
ness cannot be attained by man, because there is some evil in 
the composition of his system : aes yap moves to Guov, womep xa oi 
Quoixos Aoyos mapTygouTIV . . . Ose wovnpiay tive (lib, vii. cap. 14.). 
This evil nature is the cause of corruption and of death: he 
adds, in the same place, ovx aes 3 ovbev i8u ro aur, Sia To Ly 
AmAHY sive HL@Y THY GuoIV, AAA’ evervens Ts xs Erepov, xal’ 6 Plagra. 

According to Aristotle, then, the wisdom of the wise, and 
the observation of the physiologist determined alike, that the 
whole creation groaned and travelled in pain, and in corruptions, 
bondage, and déath. How he was to be delivered, revelation 
was to answer, Thus Aristotle and St. Paul join issue in 
maintaining that all the perfections of man are divine, and that 
his end is superhuman; while both alike testify that mar, by 
his own natural powers, is no more capable of reaching wis pro- 
per perfection, than an intoxicated man (to use Aristotle’s own 
simile) is capable of walking straight. : 

Either then, man must fail of his ‘ being’s end avid’ aim,” or 
means adequate to the attainment of it must «be supplied. 
Such means Christianity, and Christianity only, proposes and 
supplies. Christianity attains the divine etl by divine ‘means ; 
“to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness: 
but to*them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God,” (1 Cor, xii.'24.) 


Ergo te, natumque Del, soliique paterni 

Participem, humano commixtum corpore Numen, 

Te memores colimus! tu nostram maxima dilpam 

Victima morte luis, tc nobis sanguine fuso | 

Sola salus,sola amissi spes reddita cceli. - 
= (Mr. Canning’s Iter ad Meccam.) 


cd 
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The means must be adapted to the end. According to Ari- 
stotle the Logos is the light and life of man subjected to corrup- 
tiou, slavery, and death: according to Aristotle, the end of 
man is the énoimpa rou Geov, Who then can restore these to 
man except He who first gave them to man,—except He who 
Is, in the fulness, that which he gave in the particle ? 

And that this is the very means proposed by the Gospelis most 
manifest from the following passage in St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans, in which he confirms, at Jeast, the reasunings of Ari- 
stotle, if he has not even those very reasonings in eye, when he 
affords us the confismation of them. (Romans vill. 18.) “ For I 
reckon that the sufferings of the scason now are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory about to be revealed unto us. For 
the earnest expectation of the creature waits for the develope- 
ment of the sons of God. (ver. 19. Gen. i, 26. v. 3. Luke iii. 
33.) For the creature was subjected to frustration, (ch. vil. 18.) 
not willing, (ch. vil. 21.) but on account of him who subjected 
it, (} Cor. xv. 21, &c. Rom. v. 1-4.) with hope that the very 
creature shall be sct free from the bondage of corrupt mortality, 
unto the liberty of the glory of the sons of God, (1 Cor. xv. 
23.) I'or we know that every creature® togetner groaneth, and 
together travaileth im labor until now. (Gen. m. 16, Acts 11. 
24.) And not only they, but ourselves also, which have the pri- 
mitiz of the spirit; (of life, ver. 2.) even we ourselves groan 
within ourselyes, (ch. vil. 24.) waiting for the establishment of 
sons, to wit, the redemption of the body. (ch. vii. 24.) For we 
were saved by hope; (as they were, ver. 21.) but hope that 
seeth, is uot hope ; for that which any one seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for? Butt "that which we do not see, we hope for, 
through endurance we wait for it. (as they did, ver. 19.) Just im 
the same way (as they experienced) the spirit (of life) is re- 
ceiyed with, and against our impotencies; (ver. 20. Rom. v. 15.) 
for We (as well as they) know not what we should pray for as 
is required, but the spirit itself intercedeth for us with groans 
inexpressible. (ver. 22. 1 Cor. xii. 4.) But He that searcheth 
the hearts kroweth what is the mind of the spirit, that worthily* 
of God he intercedeth for the holy. Aud we know that.to those 
who love God, all things likewise co-operate for good, (‘ Love 
never fails,” says Revelation, and so says Reason. Aristutle’s 
Ethics, lib. viii. cap. 2. &c.) to those who are called according 
to his d‘sposition before, as whom he before knew and before 
limited, partakers of the form of the image of his Son, (Gen. 1. 
26.) in order that he might be first producer—first produced, 
among mauy brethren.” : . 
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This passage scems intended to describe the state of the 
whole creation, from the time of the fall of Adam until the re- 
surrection of Clirist, as parallel to the state of the regenerate, 
since the resurrection of Christ, waiting for the pleroma of re- 
generation to be complited by deliverance from the body itself. 
A question has arisen, of whom does the apostle speak at the 
close of the seventh chapter. ‘The answer is, of every creature 
since the fall to this moment. Of Christ’s fulness all have re- 
ceived s and, accordingly, as each has improved his first measure, 
he has received more of grace from Christ the fountain-head in 
all ages, But, as Aristotle also supposes, many have resisted 
and sinned away the apyy, the Aoyos. 

May the wisdom of Aristotle prove to us, that right reason is 
a hand-maid to revelation ; a voice which crieth, “ Prepare and 
make ready the way of the Lord ;” but which with our philuso- 
pher, when she has conducted us to the Sun of Righteousness, 
says, “Thus far can Ll goandno farther.”’ Now look unto Him, of 
whom the Father saith, “This is my beloved son: hear ye Him.” 
_ Aristotle would be an excellent servant, but a bad master : 
but a servant only he desired to be: they who have made him 
a master, are they whe have most injured his reputation. In 
my humble opinion, next to the Bible, Aristotle ranks as an 
educator of the human species, and as a witness of the con- 
formity of the conclusions of right reason to the decisions of 
revelation. . 

I beg leave to add one more passage from Scripture, con- 
nected with our subject, which, as‘appears to myself, has been 
sometimes misapprehended.’ (1 Cor, 11. 1.) “ And I, brethren, 
when I came to you, (that is, in my first iusiruction given to-you) 
came not, according to superiority of argument or wisdom, an- 
nouncing to you the testimony of God. For I did not deter- 
mine any point of knowlege among you, but Jesus Ckrist, and 
him crucified, And [ was before you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling. And my argument and my preaching 
was not In winning words of human wisdom, but in demoustration # 
. of spirit and of power, that your faith might not be qu the wisdom 

of men, but on the power of God. We do, however, utter wis- 
dom among the initiated, but not the wisdom of this age, (life) 
nor of the rulers of this age, which are demolished. (1 Cor. 
xv. 25, 26.) But we speak the wisdom yf God concealed in 
type, which God before determined, before the ages,anto our 
glory, which none of the rulers of this age kuew ; “for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of. glory. 
yui,as it bath been written, The things which eye hath not seen, 
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and ear hath not heard, and into the heart of man have not 
entered, hath God prepared for them that love him.” 

Here we see the vast superiority of the Christian revelation 
over all the discoveries of reason. ‘Thé law and the prophets 
concealed, under the type of visible objects, the jiuis bonorum, 
the sovereign good of man; a happiness not to be obtamed 
without faith in Christ crucified; (Isaiah xxvi. 19.) without be- 
coming holy even as God is holy, But let us not despise the 
moon wad the morning star, which shone to the utmost of their 
powers, so long as they were necessary, because now the Sun of 
Righteousness hath risen on us with so glorious an effulgence, 
that we truly say, Even that which is glorious hath no glory in 
comparison with that which is more glorious,—The knowlege of 
God the Father and of his Son Jesus Christ. 


1. M. B. 
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On 1 Sam. xvii. 55.—ch. xviii. 10.—ch. xix. 24.—- 
1 Kings, ch. xix. 9.—2 Kings, ch. xix. 16. 





55. Abner, whose sons this youth? 

_.Qbjectors have said, “ there are two chapters in the first book 
of ‘Sumuel which contradict each other, with respect to David, 
and the manner in Whith he became acquainted with Saul, 
ch. xvi..21. And David came to Saul, and stood before him, 
aud he loved him greatly. But.in the 18th chapter, it is said 
by Saul,-when David had killed Goliath, ver..55. dbner, whose 
son iS this yguth? One chupter states how Saul became ac- 
quainted with bim, while the following ch&ipter informs us that 
he did not know him.” 

But there can be vo objection to these statements when we 
understand that the Bible does not give a regular account of 
things, as they occurred in the order of time. For instance, 
when David had killed Goliath, when the Philistines had fled, 
when the army had returned from the field of battle, and David 
had arrived at Jerusalem; the sacred writer returns to tne for- 
mer part of the narrative, before the battle, and says, ver. 55. 
And when Sunl saw David go forth avainst the Philistine, he 
said unto Abner the captain of the host, Whosé son is this youth? 
and Abner said, As thg soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell. 
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Therefore we are not to suppose,’ because it is said in the 16th 
chapter, Saul loved him greatly, and he became his armour- 
bearer ; that-this is contradicted in the 17th chapter, where 
the king asks who thelfather of David was. Far though it is 
said in the former chapter that David became Saul’s armuur- 
bearer, it will appear thet he was not made his armour-bearer till 
after he had slain the champion of the Philistines. 

Ia the 17th chapter, David is described as the keeper of his 
father’s sheep, and that he went, and returned from Saul, that 
is to and from the army to his brethren; as we are told in the 
17th verse, where we have an account of his father sending hin 
with provision for them. 

But it is evident, that after the battle, David returned to 
keep his father’s flock as before ; for in the former chapter, verse 
18th, David is recommended to Saul, not only as an accom- 
plished player on the harp, but as a mighty valiant man, and 
aman of war, which could not have been the case if he had 
not obtained that character by conquering Goliath : for before 
thistransaction, his character was simply that of a shepherd. 
Thus David became the armour-bearer of Saul, not because he 
played on the harp, but in consequence of his obtaining so signal a 
victory ; otherwise it would have been very improper to have ap- 
pointed a person to be the armour-bearer because he played well 
on the harp. Therefore it is certain, that David did not become 
the armour-bearer of Saul before the. battle ; but the writer in 
the 16th chapter, referring to a future period, says, that David 
became the armour-bearer of Saul. | 

It appears, that at this period, when David. had set out to- 
meet: Goliath, Saul did not recollect whose son he was, dfid 
therefore asked Abner, who knew nothing about it. One thing 
should have been recollected however by these objectors ; it is 
not said that Saul did not know David; on the contrary, it ap- 
pears very evident that he knew him, for he was acquainted with 
his mode of life: he said, ver. 38. Thou art but a youth, and 
he a man of war from his youth. 

Besides, it does not appear, that, as soon as David went to 
Saul, the Philistines assembled to fight against Israel, but at 
amore remote period; and therefore at that period Saul did 
‘not’ femember who was the father of David. ‘So that the whole 
of this objéction rests, not as has been supposed,’ on Saul’s 
knowing nothing ‘of David at the time he inquired of Abner, 
but on his having forgotten ywho was the father of David. -The 
translation is cosrect'’? Abner, whose son is this youth? not, 
Abner, who is this youth? which would of course have beer his 
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question had he not known David. ‘The reason of his inquiry, 
no doubt, was, that if David hdd been slain, he might have made 
some compensation to his father. But it may be said, Why did 
Saul not ask David himself?) The answsr would be very ready 
from the statement in the narrative; for in ver. 55, it is said: 
“© And when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine, he said 
unto Abuer, the captuin of the host, Abuer, whose son is this 
youth ?” ‘hus the narrative says, that David was gone from 
Saul, before he recollected to ask him whose son le was. Here 
then is no ‘finesse of theological twisting ;” the narrative is plain 
and express; Saul requested to have David to stand before him; 
he approved of him; and after a certam period, when the Phi- 
listines assembled against Isiacl, Saul being with the army, 
David had returned to visit his father, and tu see his flocks, 
when he sent him with a present to his brethren; and finally, 
was brought before Saul, who was well acquainted with the 
manner in which he was brought up by his father. But when 
he had departed from Saul to meet Goliath, Saul having for- 
gotten, asked Abner whose soz he was, not who the youth was. 
It cannot be expected that kings can reyyember the ndmes of 
their subjects, particularly so very insignificant a person as the 
father of David at that time appeared to be, 

Chap. xviii. ver. 10. Dhut the evi spirit from Gud was upon 
Saul. 

‘The reader will see, by turning to ch. xvi. 14. that no evil 
spirit from God was upoh Saul. Yet in this passage also, the 
translators have told us, that the evil spirit from God wus upon 
Saul. Here, as beforg, there ts no authority forthe word from, in 
the text, tosay, as the translators have said, that an evil spirit came 
from God on Saul, for WY raagnah, rendered evil, is ‘to be 
taken in any of the acceptations which signify displeasure ; lite- 
rally; with this construction, it means to be displeused, to be 
troubled: see Numb. xi. 10.—1 Sam. xxix, 7.—Psa. xxvii. 5. 
—ch. xli.l.—Jer. li. 2. It is evident that if an evil spirit had 
becn sent from God to Saul, then the attempt to murder David 
must have been occasioned by this evil spirit sent from God for 
the express purpose of murdering David; Saul could*not be 
blamed, because he must then have been impelled by an irre- 
sistible power; and the end for which the evil spirit had been 
sent, viz. the murder of David, must have been accomplished. 
But the ‘reason for the displeasure of God will be seen in the 
following note. a oe 

And he prophesied in the midst of the housg. 

That Saul should prophesy when the spirit of God was on 
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him, as he joined the company of prophets, (ch. x, 10.) is not 
objectionable : but that when an tvil spirit from God had taken 
possession ef him, he should then prophesy, as well as the 
company of prophets;—is altogether uniutelligible. What! 
Saul prophesy ? prophesy, according te the accepted meaning in 
the common version, —prophesy good from an evil spirit? and this 
‘evil spirit to be sent from God ? impossible! It is also said, he 
prophesied in the midst of the house; the word JWN3 bethok, in 
the midst, means the most interior ; a place set apart for this 
particular purpose ; a place of worship, S931 JW bethok haba- 
ytth, in the midst, or most interior, of the house; which we 
should calla chapel. It now remains for me to point out from the 
history, agreeably to the Hebrew, the nature of this prophesy- 
ing which the sucred writer has attributed to Saul. 8 
There: seems to have been an habitual propensity in many, 
among this people, at times, to follow the practices of the idola- 
trous nations. Notwithstanding, it should always be remembered, 
that this is not to be said concerning the whole nation, but of 
those only who governed at such times, when they established 
the popular worship of the surrounding nations, a political re- 
figtou, the better to enable them to enter into alliances and 
treaties, which had been positively forbidden. Saul appears to 
have been a man of this descriptions see on ch. xv. 23. where | 
have shown, that he was denounced by Samuel, because he had 
now begun to divine by the househo{d idol, the TERAPUIM.? 
That the teraphim was a household idoi, is plain. See Gen. xxxi. 
34. The images, Heb. OD haterauphim. the teraphim.— 
Jud. xviii. 37. and the teruphim.—ch, xvii, 14, 17, 18.— 
1 Sam. xix, 13. ud Michal took an image. Heb. And 
Michal tovk a teraphim. So that from the days of Jacob to 
the time of Saul, a period of near eight-buudred years, this 
kind: of. superstitious idolatry, in their honses, by this. litt/e 
image af a man, so hateful in the sight of God, was common. 
And though he abolished divination by the 18 Oud or- Basi» 
lisk, ch. xxviii. 7. we find that he himself never gave it up to the 
day. of bia death. See on Deut. ch. xviii. 11. ‘The clause truly 
oat When the spirit :of God came forth displeused ‘with 
aul. Be aah 
ih3.- And made him his captain over a thousand: ‘Thus we 
see.the, workings of the wicked: heart of Saul :-that- height: 
the moe, easily, and without blame put David out of the way,- 





hom) a) py "3, and stubbornness is ag iniquity with the teraphim. 
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he made him a captain over his thousand. Heb. And ap- 
pointed him for himself a captain of a thousand. ‘There is no 
authority for the word Ais nor over. . 

Chap. xix, 24. And he stript off his glothes, &c. This ap- 
pears strange to the intelligent reader : in the vulgar version it is 
said, that, Saul stript off his clothes, and prophesied in like 
manner before Samuel, and lay down naked alt that day, and 
all that night. Therefore, if he prophesied in the same man~ 
ner as Samuel did, when he stript off lis clothes, and lay down 
naked,—it follows, that when the prophets prophesied, they 
prophesied naked. There cannot be a doubt here respecting 
the incorrectness of the vulgar translations. ‘That Saul took 
off his garment, os his upper garments, and put on the garments 
of the priesthood, is true, because thus they did when they 
put on the consecrated garments; but it is not true, as stated 
in the vulgar version, that he stript himself naked. 

The error is committed, by the improper translation of DAY 
SD) vayiphol, which is translated, And he fell down. The Lexi- 
con writers (one copying after the other) have made two roots 
of this word, 5° yépul, where’ they ought but to have made 
one, viz. from 929 phaalal, to fall. Whereas 99D phaalal, 
comprehends the meaning of both; for if he fell, he necessarily 
fell down, 

This word means to pray, to entreat, to supplicate. See Isa. 
xlv. 14.—1 Sam. i. 25. And as in prayer, it~ was, as at this 
day, the custom to kneet, or in those countries, to prostrate 
themselves ;—so the Lexicon writerg have made a distinction be- 
tween supplicating, and putting themselves in a humble posi- 
tion to supplicate, in The action of falling. Heb. But he suppli- 
cated. 

DY gnaarom is translated naked : it means, artfully: ‘The 
clause hiterally reads, But he supplicated artfully. ‘The fol- 
lowing vers@ proves that this is the true translation; for not- 
withstanding the apparent sanctity of Saul, it was all hypocrisy. 
David fled from Naioth to Jonathan; he said, ver. 3. As thy soul 
liveth, there is but a step between me and death: ‘and the whole 
chapter shows that Saul was, under this garment of sanctity, 
determined to murder David. ; 

Q..4dad he came .thither unto a cave. This passage, in the 
_ original, contains much information. It has been supposed 

that the prophet came to a cave, or cavern, in some unfrequented 
place, where God spake to him. But such a conclusion is not 
to be drawn from the original Hebrew. P 
It is said in the preceding verse, and wenl i the strength of 
6 
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that meal, forty days and forty nights. But objectors have 
said, “‘ When we look at the. whole of the land of Canaan, we 
find that Horeb was not more than a hundred aud twenty miles 
from Jezreel; therefore how could it be thatethe_ prophet 
should be forty days and forty uights-in travelling this distance 
on the strength of this food 7?” J can see uo objection to this 
statement; we are not told what quautity of bread the. prophet 
might take when the messenger came to him the second time : 
there was a reason, nu doubt, for his coming to him'the second 
time. Elijah fled tu a place of safety, a diry’s journey into the 
wilderness, aud this appears to have been to Mount Hor, where 
I have shown there was a tabernacle. I have also observed 
that the word JRID meluke, always means" a messenger, and 
that the Greek translators having retained the Greek pronuneia- 
Lion of &yyeacs, angelos, it has been supposed to ‘mean an im- 
‘mortal being sent down from heaven. ‘This messenger appears 
to have been the officrating miuister at that tabernacle who 
received the divine communication, and was called the messen- 
ger of God to the people. See Mal. ui. 7. Ee it was who came 
to the prophet while he was resting under the juniper, or under 
DA rotham, the grove, where the sucrifices were prepared, 
aod who furnished bim with provision. 

‘And laid him down again. ‘This is an obsolete and a vulgar 
expression: it is not the translation of ‘the Hebrew, which 
reads, Aud he bode and rested. |. 

His journey was to Horeb, the nfount of God. 1 have ob- 
served on Exodus, xi, 1, that there was on this mountain a ta- 
bernacle, where Moses resided when_he fled from the face of 
Pharaoh, But it must be plain that he went to this tabernacle 
on Horeb for some express purpose, which is confirmed in the 
following. part of the narrative. Here it was where he went in 
order to receive the necessary instruction from God, ia the 
usual way of his appointment, from above the cherubim. 
‘Cherefore this journey to Mount Horeb being for the express 
purpose of knowing the divine will concerning hia future desti- 
nation, he cathe to TTWON Aumgnaarah, in thee common ver~ 

Sion rendered a cave, which gives us but a mean notion of this 
transaction, as he might, in the course of such a journey, have 
met with many caves or dens. But the original preserves the 
order, of the divine.communication, agreeably to the declaration 
ef. God. Exod. xxv. 22. And. J will.commune with thee from 
aboue the ,mercy-seat,. from between: the two cherubim. Also 
. Numb, vii. 89. This’ word hamgnaarah, is not from the radix 
“WD maguar, which is rendered a cave, or den; -but from TW 
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gnarah, to uncover, expose, diseover ; and so it means the place 
where God was worshipped, and made known his will by his 
messenger, or officiating minister. The word is also applied to the 
district, or land where- God was anciertly worshipped. See 
Josh. xx. 33. out of the meadows, or enclosures, which was the 
land appropriated to the service of the priests. This is clear; 
for the preceding words, viz. put themselves in array at Baal-tu- 
mar; Baal-tamar meaning the lord of the palm-grove; the 
grove where the sacrifices were prepared before they were 
brought to the altar. In this place Elijah is said to have lodged, 
and at the end of forty days,—(for it is worthy of remark, that 
“wherever the number forty occurs in Scripture, it always means 
a plenary or full state of trial, or temptation) | say, at the end of 
forty days, he received the gracious communication, ver. 11. Go 
JSorth and stand (Heb. for thou shalt stand) on the mount before 
the Lord. (Heb. in the presence of Jehovah.) ‘Thus he came 
to the enclosure, in the tabernacle at Horeb, the*place appro- 
priated for those who officiated according to the established 
order of the priesthood, where the officiating minister reccived 
the divine communication. The clause yill truly read,— And 
he came thither to the enclosure. ‘Vhis is confirmed in the 11th 
verse: Go forth and stand on the mount before the Lord, viz. 
in the holy of holies, betore the cherubim. 

2 Kings, 1. 10. Lhou hast asked a hard thing. ‘The pro- 
noun of the second person 1s taken from YW Arkshith, ren- 


dered a hard thing, aid postfixed to NW lishal, asked ; 
which cannot be allowed. (Heb. ‘Thou art rigorous-in asking.) 
This 13 a subject which as often emplcyed the pens of sceptics ; 
and truly, revelation, or any thing that objectors cannot com- 
prebend, is a hard thing for them to grapple with, notwith- 
standing‘they cannot comprelend the origin of any thing that is 
manifested to the external senses, Yét it must be evident to 
every one fhat there is something in mgn which really and 
actually does exist, but which makes no part of the material 
body, consequently, cannot be manifested to ‘these external | 
senses ; ‘this Is‘the sou/, consisting of the wi/l and the ander- 
standing, which'two'are known to exist by their opefation in 
the effect. ‘That'the will-and the understanding are the prinel- 
ples piving birth to'thought and action is kuowns and that the 
‘thinking pritciple in manvis distinct from matter or the material 
body, 1s also ‘eviderit'; for if matter were to be refined for ever, 
it would still be ‘matter, éonsequently for ever incapable of 
thinking, willing, or icting. - Plato and the scholiasts before 
him, were of opinion that man was two-fold : he says, “ There 
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is an inward as well as an outward man; the latter we may 
discern’ with“our corporeal ‘eyes, which retains its form after 
death, as an organ does after the musician ceases to touch it; 
the former is the soul which though united to the body, makes 
use of it only asa vehicle. Thé one is at rest though the 
other moves; this ranges, when that stands still; this sees, 
when that has its eyes closed; and is often blind, when 


that enjoys its perfect sight ; this labors, when that is inactive ; 


and is motionless when that labors.” : 

But objectors have always treated this accoint with ridi- 
cule. it would be a manifest piece of injustice in any jury, 
should they find a.verdict for the plaintiff on hearing his case, 
without hearing the defendant, and suffering hin to produce the 
evidence he is in possession of, That this is perfectly applicable 
to objectors, will appear; for if the Bible is to be judged, surely 
we ought to permit the ewidence it contains to be heard in its 
defence, and to form our judgment agreeably to its general tenor: 
this must of necessity be admitted. | have then nothing more to 
do than to refer to the evidence contained in the sacred pages. 

The Bible informs us that man lives after the death of this 
body; that man rises immediately on the death of the material 
body, in 2 spiritual body in the other life, suited to all the pur- 
poses of that state which is eternal; as well as there is a natural 
body in this life calculated to perform ail that is necessary to be 
done here, which budy is of a short duration, and passeth into 
the elements of which it is compoged.° 

Now the question 1s not .whether deists believe that there is 
a life ufter death, a spiritual body as ell as a natural body, 
or whether any of these beings have been seen after their aepart- 
ure by men in this world: but we are bound to judge the 
Bible agreeably to its own evidence, and the obvious ground on 
which this and the like incidents are written. Suffering the 
Bible then to speak in its own language, this account of Elijah 
appears plainly to be an account of a spiritual transaction, or 
in other words, that the eyes of Elisha were opened to see the 
spiritual body ‘of Elijah after his death. - It is: said, ver. 8. 
Elijah suid unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee before I 
be taken from thee, evideutly meaning before Ais death. And 
Elisha said, [ pray thee, let. thy spirit be double on me; and he 
(Elijah) said, Thou hast asked an hard thing; yet if thou see me 
when I am taken from thee, thou shalt have it so; «f not, it 
shall not be: evidently meaning, if when Elijah was ascending to 
heaven, his eyes should be opened to sce him in his spiritual body, 
Thatthis is the true scriptatal méaning. of this transaction is 
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certain, as the natural body of Elijah was then visible to the 
natural eye of Elisha, as it bad always been; from which it is 
clear, that the chariot of fire, the horses of fire, and the sceing 
Lilijah after he was taken, was, agreeably go the language of the 
Bible, altogether a spiritual transaction. 

"There is another circumstance recorded in this book which 
13 too difficult for the objectors to get over :—IL mean the cir- 
cumstance of their burying a man in the grave of Elisha, and the 
man reviving, which objectors understand to have been consi- 
dered by the writer asa miracle; but if, when they read the 
Bible, this be their manner of understanding it, no wonder they 
are perpetually forming a false judgment respecting the various 
transactions and things therein mentioned, | have read it over 
many times tw my life, and L cannot find that any miracle was 
either understood or intended to be related by the writer; and if 
it be read with attention, it is impossible for any one to under- 
stand it as such ; but it is a relation of a circumstauce entirely 
supple and natural, without any thing miraculous, or out of the 
order of nature im it. 

It was anciently a custom among the Jews to bury their dead 
before sun-set on the day they died: nfiny who have been 
ia state of apparent death, have, uo doubt, from this bar- 
barous custom, been buried alive, while others have revived on 
the way to the grave. It is no uncommon thing for life to 
be suspended for two or three days, as instances of this kind are 
frequently noticed. That‘this was the case here is plain. It 
appears from the same verse and the verse preceding, that the 
Moabites had invaded the country; and that as they were bury- 
ing a man, they saw (%é sdldiers, and being in haste to save their 
lives, they cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha, and fled, 
leaving bim unburied. The account further says, that when he 
was gowir and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and 
stood “on hig feet. But this touching the bones af Elisha 
amounts to hothing more than that they threw him into the 
grave, leaving him unburied, and fled: the writer does not say 
that the man was dead; he only states that he reezved, which is 
evidence sufficient to prove that he had uo idea of any miracle 
being done; nor does he say, that in consequence of touching 
the bones of Elisha, he -revived; but casting him in, and 
leaving him unburied among the bones of Elisha, to denote his 
being at the bottom of the grave, they left him, and he revived. 

16. And cast him on some mountain, or in some valley, ‘This 
translation must necessarily strike thé reader as being incorrect, 
The Spirit of God is here repfesented as displeased with his pro- 
phet—takes him up, and easts him on some mountain, or tn 
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some valley ; and without a cause being assigned for his dis- 
pleasure. Surely Intinite Wisdom never does any thing that ap- 
pears so trifling as this! ‘The question is, why cast him on 
some mountain, or ig some valley? why not on some plain? 
and yet a plain may be ina valley. In short, the sense and ap- 
plication are altogether indefinite ; and the true translation will 
show, that when God gave the communication to Elijah to go 
to the tabernacle at Beth-el, ver. 2. and again to Jericho, ver. 4. 
and afterwards to the Jordan,—it was consistent with Infi- 
nite Wisdom, and with the office of the prophet; and that the 
sense and application perfectly agree with the whole tenor of 
Scripture, for the abolition of idolatry. 

The reader will recollect, that the tabernacles were buile 
principally on mountains 5 and hence the frequent mention of 
mountains throughout the Scripture, where the worship of God 
was celebrated as the mountain of God, mountain of his holi- 
ness, mountain of the Lord’s house, Mount Heres, 1. e. mount 
of the sun, Mount Sion, &c. And as on the mountains they 
built tabernacles significative of the nature of their worship, as 
being the most elevated ; so they built tabernacles also in val- 
leys, or on plains, fér the convenience of those who were too 
far from the mountains. Again we read of the valley of cision, 
alluding to the divine communication iu the tabernacles of God ; 
the valley of Beth-aram, i.e. the valley of the tabernacle of 
exaltation. —« 

The word W19w" yashlikeehou, rendered, and cast him, has 
various modes of expression for application, agreably to idiom; 
it means to hurl or direct stones, Numb. xxxv. 20. to adven- 
ture, to éry, or to put him in a hazaffiotis state, Jud. ix. 17. 

Hence by the true translation we have the true application, 
without supposing that the prophet was taken up, and cast on 
sume mountain, and that without any reason being givon for such 
a proceeding ; particularly so, as the prophet was obefing the 
command of Godt ‘Ilius we find the prophets were sent to 
abolish the worship of idols ; that at the hazard of their lives, they 
were frequentiy directed to go as the messengers qf God to preach 
to them. And thus it appears that the sons of the prophets sup- 
posed that Elijah was either taken up, or that he was sent to some 

“mountain, or to some tubernacle in the valleys, where the ido- 
Jaters celebrated their worship, in order to reclaim them. In 
doing which, there was personal danger among those, bigots, for 
bigotry and religious superstition always end in persecution ; 
which was the reason whf the fifty strong men requested to go 
in order to protect the prophet. * 


ARS MEDENDI; Poéma premio donatum, et 
Theatro Sheldoniano recitatum, Anno 1772. 


Unpe adsint morbi, dulcem quz funera vitam 
Preripiant; spes quanta zgris, et cura salutis ; 
Herbasque, atque omnem varii medicatninis usum, 
Expediam : neque enim virides decerpere laurus 
Non javat, et multz accendit spes emula fame. 
Sanctum opus, eternique Dei carissima proles, 
Natus homo est ; illi ztherenm pater ipse vigorem 
Indulsit, formamque adeo, florenque juvente 
Perpetuum, et nondum terrena fiece gravatum. 
Ergo omni vacnam cura, amotamque periclis 
Egisset vitam, et placidos feliciter annos, 
Sed diris mens ceca ausis, culpzque recentes 
Defecere, ex quo sprevit mandata Jehove 
Impius, et vetitos decerpsit ab arbore fructus. 
‘Tum Pater Omnipotens tristes accensus in tras 
Luctusque et curam ingentem, poenasque minaces 
Addidit : inde hyemes terris, et frigora duro 
Stricta gelu subiere; una lethumque labosque, 
Moiborumque invisa cohors, et tarda scnectus, 
Ingruere ; usque adeo primi commissa pureutis 
Scilicet, atque premynht ingenti crimine culpz. 
Ergo omnes vite duros odisse labores, 
Atque animas tristi tandem sub pondere fessi 
Linquere : tum ‘erd-sortem miseratus iniquam, 
Ipse Pater certas artes, usumque meden«i 
Addidit, ingenti saltem ne funere cuncta 
Intereant, desitque suis rursum incola terris. 
“« Nec modus auxilii simplex, tanto agmine morbi; 
Tot segé ostendunt facies ; quippe omhia letho 
Feetu jacent : ips interdum contagia terris 
Afflavere aure, sive illis acrior wstus . 
Autumni, rapidique potentia solis adurat ; 
Seu pluvios imbres, et toto nubila ceelo 
Densa ferant, nimioque gravate humore putrescant. 
Sepe et trans pelagi fluctus, seyjunctaque longe 
Littora, pestifero ivfecti. spiramine venti, 
Semina morborum varia, et contagia secum _ 
Dira feruat: sic olim ASgypti advectus ab oris 
Littoribus late ZEgeis, atque Hellados artis 
VOL, XXXV. Cb Ji. NO, LALA. _K 
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Incubuit, sacrasque Auster vastavit Athenas. 
Quinetiam et stellas alii, atque inimica nocere 
Sidera, et exitium late mortalibus egris 
Spargere dixeruxt, dirasque per zthera pestes ; 
Presertim adversis quando pugnare videntur 
ignibus, aut coitu radios miscere maligno, 
Seu mage per coelos horrendum arsere cometz 
Sanguinel, cladisque edunt portenta future. 

At neque tam multi, decurso lumine vitz, 
Has propter rerum causas, et tristia fata 
Intereunt, quam quos umbris damnosa libido 
Premittit, luxusque amens, et ceca voluptas, 
Ante diem raptos: hinc sevo borrenda calore 
Febris adest, venisque ardens illabitur xstus ; 
Aut angit miseros diris invisa podagra 
‘Tormentis, gelidumque subit precordia frigus ; 
Aut wgra erumpens populatur membra cruentis 
Scorbutus papulis, occultoque ulcera morbo ; 
Omnes foeda cohors, Erebique excita tenebris. 
Sed neque ego aut cunctis facies, aut nomiva versu 
Expediam, usque adeo nascenti ab origine vite, 
Mille adsunt miseris luctus, mille undique morbi. 
Sed tamen et contra fas est impendere curam, 
Atque artes tractare novas, si forte salutem 
Reddat multa dies, et lethi proroget horam. 

Ergo tibi vario indulsit medieamina dono 
Natura, et mirum concessit rebus honorem. 
Szpe adeo auxilium prebet, fructumque salubrem 
Arboreum genus, et frondes conftutitiere olentes 
Proderit, aut pressos miscere a cortice succos. * 
Quid vel odorate citri flaventia poma, 
Aut que Peruvie vestit juga Cordillers ‘ 
Quinquennam, aut sacris referam sudantia licnis 
Balsama, veldetis qua fundit aromata campis 
‘Taprobane, et Niphona ingens, vicinaque Saves 
Sumatra, et Phcebo nimium subjecta Tidore ? 
. Szpe etiam tenui flore, aut radicibus herbe, 
Adjumenta mali surgunt, atque omnibus arvis 
Sponte sua iunumere, et faciles quzrentibus adsunt. 
Atqui illz, et cura ingenti, certisque legendz 
‘Temporibus, primo Eoi sub lumime solis 3 
Presertim, aut quando aurata jam lampade surgit 
Hesperus, et segeti lentus non deficit humor. 
Quinetiani lunewque dies, et sidera coeli 
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Servanda ; hinc vires plantis alque omne venenum 
Constare ; hine adeo referunt ct pocula Circes, 
Hine adeo lectas valuisse in Colchide frondes. 
ldcirco et saltus riguos, ct amoena peragres 
Prata memor ; fluviis alia, ripaque virenti, 
Stagno ali ulvoso gaudent, foedaque palude, 
iiic et Japathum carpas, viscoque tenaci 
Symphyta, walvasque, et graviter spirantis anctht 
Florem: sed neque tu fuedam aversere cicutam, 
Auxihumque herb, et parci medicamina succl ; 
Namque eadem, nimius miscro si contigit haustus, 
Hen! male lethitero solvet tibi frigore vitam. 
Nec vero stériles circum qua glarea colles 
_Deformat, non thymbrza illic, et olentia late 
Centaurea adsunt, tristique absiathia SUCCO, 
Salviaque, et miris perfusa papavera somnis, 
Et ruta, auxilium quo non presentius ullum, 
“Ethera s1 quando mifecit vis morbida circum, 
Ora fovere wgris, pestemque arcere malignam. 
Quinetam ipsa bi vario medicaming facta 
‘Vellus ; multum lam ingenti effodisse labore 
Proderit, atque-imas subtus penetrasse latebras. 
Hla tibi ct chalybem durum, ferrique metalla 
Sufficit ; lla etiam liquidis manantia rivis 
Argenta, et stibium nigrans, et pmgue bitumén, 
Sulphuraque, et multo%concoctuim frigore nitrun. 
Hinge adeo ut tellus diversis queque elements 
Constat, diversas itidem viresque saporemque 
Accipiunt fontes 3 ‘alii duroque pyrite 
Et chalybe imbuti multo, quos spe per agros 
Aspicies rubra foedare uligine ripas. 
Malta ctiam ardenti fumat tibi sulphure lympha ; 
Indicio esty si que tetros exhalet odores 
Latius, et terra quamvis hyemante tepescat. 
‘Tales ipsa tibi felix Alsatia fontes 
-Et juga Pyrmonti jactant ; notumque Britannis 
Scarburium 3 neque te tacitam, Bathonia, Jinquam, 
Fortunata nimis! sacros hic ipsa recessus 
Diva Salus, sedemque colit magis omnibus unam. 
Nec vero, hee quamvis nullo cogente creata 
Adsunt, non etiam mtltum sibi provida finxit 
Mens hominum auxilii, et multa medicamina cura. 
Ergo novas rebus ‘vires, usumatte salubren} 
Chymicus, atque etiam varias exinde figuras 
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Inducit, clausaque arcte fornace coercet, 

Atque modis turquet miris, atque ignibus urget. 
Nimiram, ut primum subiit vis pervia flamma2, 
Continuo, que fara magis, nulloque gravata 
Pondere, terrenis cedunt a fecibus ultro, 
Atque statim in tenues abeunt sispersa vapores. 
"lum vero ut fervens penitus pervicerit iguis, 
Omnia quz varlis constaut primordia rebus 
Sejungi magis, inque suas resoluta videbis 
Semina particulas, elementaque materiui. 

Hlinc adeo et succos herbis, haustumque potentem 
Elicier, multisque etiam liquefacta metalla 
Iguibus, in cineres tandem mutarier atrds 
Aspicies ; eademque suas iterum ipsa figuras 
Accipere, atque iterum formas renovata priores. 
Ilas adeo Natura artes, et plurima svi 
Adjumenta mali dedit, et solamina vite. 

Nec sum animi dubius, quam sint mulcere dolorem 
Hec apta, et magnam morborum avellere partem. 
Verum eheu! nulla interdum novisse juvabit 
Pharmaca, nec“cassa medicus spem ponit in arte ; 
Frustra eheu! si quem lymphato corde Phrenesis 

Corripuit, frustra varii medicaminis usum 
Porrigis ; ille tibi vinclis, sevoque domandus 
Verbere 5" namque atras cernes effervere in iras, 
Et dirum infremere, et swvo sibi vulnere pectus 
Czdere : tum vero arma amens, telumque repente 
Corripit, atque instat rabidus, mortemque minatur. 
Mox etiain, ut furor, et svi vidlentia morbi 
Cesserit, in lacrymas idem, tristesque querelas 
Solvitur, et largis humectat fletibus ora : 
Nimirum alternas miscens affectibus angit 
Inque vices pestis varians, animumque fatigat. 
Hoc adeo ‘ingentis si turbet criminis horror 
Conscius, aut spreti crucient mage pectus amores, 
Aut intus furor, aut vindicte dira cupido ; 
.Presertim rapidi solem si stella Leonis 
Accipit, et siccos exurit Syrius agros ; 
‘Tum vero simul ac magna vi Luna superne 
Impendet terris, subjectumque attrahit orbem, 
Continuo accrescit furor, et violentior intus 
Insurgit rabies: illo quoque tempore cernes 
Oceanum magis adductis ad littora volvi 
fEstibus ét magno misceri murmure pontum. 
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Quid tardas versu macies, tristemve marasmum, 
Aut, referam, viridem tabes quam szpe juventam 
Carpat, et excussos populetur sava decores ? 
Tum patriz linquas fines, et dulcia noti 
Arva soli, et caro rumpas a littore funem ! 

Hanc unan, hanc miseros jubeo sperare salutem. 
Jamque adeo et Phcebo terras propiore calentes 
Invisas, camposque bi multo turbidus auro 
It Tagus, et raucis Lisbow allabitur undis; 
Seu mage Taurenti colles, vicinaque ponto 
Massilia oblectet : forsan tibi mollior ther, 
Et Zephyri lagerum pectus mulcere tepentes, 
Et poterint fractas renovare in corpore vires. 

- Hic assidui circum indulgentia veris, 
JEterni soles illic, et purior usque 
Et spirat nullis infecta vaporibus aura ; 
Non alia Austrinos regio felicior wstus 
Excipit, aut flava melius se vestit oliva. 
Non illic gelidis quartana tremoribus artus 
fi.gra quatit, non spissa illic caligine campos 
Corrupere imbres: illic levis undique creta, 
Glareaque, atque jacent tenucs raro ubere glebz, 
Exiguaque scatent puris e fontibus undie, 

Jamque satis: tandem extremo sub fine laborum 
Vela traho; quanquam et veterum monumenta virorum 
Ft possem antiquos vérsu celebrare magistros, 

Et medicas quicunque olim felicius artes 
Tractaruut : atquy illa altis memoranda relinquo, 
Nec juvat aversa ulterius lusisse Cameena. 


JACKSON, 
Ex ASpr CuristTi. 
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On the Word aporapeyyvaw. 


In the new edition of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, col. 3078, 
after this word it is observed a Schneidero non agnoscttur. 
Whether Schneider permitted it to pass muster or not, it may 
be as well to notice a passage of Cyril of Alexandria in which 
it occurs; no other authority for it than that of Suidas being 
given in the Thesaurus. ‘Thg passage is to be found in Glaphy. 
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rorum lib, ii p. 275, (edit. Antverpia 1618.) "Egemovites romyag- 
ody THY ExxArolay Hylv 7d Oucsaorypioy, @ xal Alav olxovopinws megs- 
toryoiv 6 Muuaiys robs Sumdex Aldous, els ras Swdexae Guads rod 'Iopaya. 
povavour} nab did ToT pomapeyyua Tog EF alors “Iopanr, ori ya- 
ps auToIs 6 maAioTa mpemwy, Hh exxAncia Xpiorov. Reproesentat 
ergo altare nobis ecclesiam, cui et mystice’ valde imposuit 
Moyses lapides duodecim, in totidem tribus populi Israél: sic 
propemodum accedens hs, qui de sanguine Israelis sunt; qui- 
bus locus maxime decens, Ecclesia Christi est. 
- > <a - 
‘Tyelas Ouptapea. . 
Ty évvary Tov Db ivovros " Tavoueegion. 
A,w. x. +. 
"Eyyuadike Osos mpoppayv ty marpids maida 
OnAuripay, weTadov myyavou ywerepou. 
Xaioe watpis. Baia’ ereras, pytnp BaciAnuy. 
Ov opans, oiw Téxvov EAapipe daas ; 
"Eoras by QiaacsAgoy asl, mpwtayyeros nade 
Haidwy appevinay mpwroyerns Guyarnp. 
Evgns, Cy texvoy tv dyxarideros roxijos, 
Zi dAOKOS KAI tes BAmis. amavTa Toc. 
Character of some of the Lnglish Jiterati about the end of the 
seventeenth century, 7 


Theodorus Ryckius to Petrus Francius. Inthe posthumous 
works of the latter. sAmsterd, 1706. 

“‘ Quid postulas ut tibi scribam accuratius? an de Angtia? 
Ilam, auctor tibi sum, ut nisi Oxonii subsistere velis, quam 
citissime relinquas. Studia nostra ibi ignorautur. . In Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensi est Chronicon Johannis Antiocheni Malicle 
avéxdorov, unde exgerpe aliqua; quare etiam Scholiastem ve- 
terem Juvenalis nondum editum, in cujus capite legas descrip- 
tum esse in Italia pro Johanne ‘Tiprost (sic) Wigornie comite, 
qfi anno 1470 capite est truncatus. I[llum Scholiastem bene 
consiileres rogo; nimis tarde illum vidi. Salutabis ibi Barlovium 
(sic) humanissimum virum, et doctissimum in literis nostris. 
Cantabrigiz est Pearsonus, Cantuarie Casaubonus, Londini 
Cottonus, sed austerior. Vitium hoc gentis est; et propterea 
noli mirari si tibi accedat frigus et contemptus. . In Gallia di- 
versa omnia. Sedulo tibi cave ne gentis tibi noceat facilitas. 
Si ayres tuas hgberem apud me plura dicerem,” 


———e- ae 
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Swift’s amusing derivations of Alexander the Great, from All 
legs under the grate, &c. X&c. are well known. ‘They are not, 
after all, in the least more ridiculous than many with which all 
Lexicons, particularly Greek, are filled.” But the original on 
which the Dean grounded his wit, is, I think, to be found in the 
speculations of Becanus, who maintained that German was the 
original tongue, and supported his hypothesis by deriving the 
scriptural names from that language. Butler laughs at him in 
Hudibras, when he makes it one of the inquiries of his learned 
knight, 

‘* Whether the devil tempted her (Eve) 
Through a high Dutch interpreter.” 

Recanus, or those who either believed in him, or laughed at 
him at the time, had no idea how near the truth he came in this 
theory, which he niade ridiculous by the nonsensical way in which 
he supported it. 

Switt, in all probability, met it in Verstegan’s Restitutions, a 
very curious book, which he had certainly read. ‘The passage 
is worth copying :-— 

‘“‘ Among others that have had great speculations herein, [in 
etymological researches, as to the origin of ‘Teutomck] Joannes 
Goropius Becanus, a man very learned, and pbysitian unto 
Lady Mary queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, 
and sister unto the emperor Charles the Fifth, fell thereby into 
such a conceit, that he jetted not to maintdin it [‘Teutonick] to 
be the first, and most anctent Language of the World; yea, the 
same that Adam spake in Paradise. In conference one day 
with Abraham Orielius (who had been acquainted with Becanus) 
[ asked him if he thought that Becanus himself, being so learned 
as he was, did indeed believe this Language to be the first of all 
languages in the World, to wit, that which was spoken by Adam : 
he tald me, that he verily thought Becanus did so believe: and 
added furthes, that many learned men might peradventure laugh 
at that which he had written, but that’ none would be able to 
confute it: whereby I guessed that Orte/zus did much incline 
unto Becanus his conceit. But for mine owif part, albeit 1 
do not think but that Becanus his opinion exceeded his proofs, 
and that his paradox must not prevail against a number of the 
most learmmed of the World; yet will it not be much impertinent 
to my purpose to alleadge some few of such things as he, and 
such others after him as incline unto his conceit, (and in some 
points have found further light and reason than he) do alleadge, 


[and] shew thereby unto the curious Reader, what may have 
moved them thus to be conceited. 
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“‘ They first then making it very doubtful that the Hebrew was 
the first Language of the World, do by the reasons ensuing go 
about to prove the Teutonick to be it. And first they say, that 
how doubtful soever ifmay be, what Language it.was that Adam 
spake, yet have not the proper names of Adam, Eve, Cain, 
Abel, Seth, §c. been subject to change or mistaking ; and most 
hkely it is that God would give unto those his first Creatures, 
such names as were most fit and proper unto such persons as 
were themselves. Whereupon they bring into consideration, 
whether in the [ebrew, or any Language else, those names do 
more properly betoken such persons as they were, than in the 
Leutonick tongue they do. | 

*¢ As for example, Adam in this Tongue signifieth living breath, 
the breath of man being therein so called ; which agreeth as well, 
say they, to the name of him that being formed of Clay, re- 
ceived hfe by the breathing thereon of Almighty God, as Earthly 
or red Clay, as some out of the //ebrew interpret it. 

“ Kve isin the Teutonick as much to say as consimilis, even 
the same, for our word even cometh from the Jeutonick word 
Eve, and likewise from their Eve-so cometh our even-so, and 
she was even the sumé as was Adam her husband. 

“Cain, written in old Teutonick orthography Kain, (for that 
C and K are therein used indifferently,) is otherwise written 
quain, apd signifieth wrathful, angry, or shrewd, and such was 
that unnatural wicked wretch unto his good brother Abel. 

“* Adel signifieth one that is sufficient, an Abelman, for able in 
Leutonick is written abel; and in this first bearer of that name, 
rightly siguifieth a man enabled unto the service of God: for 
so indeed was this protomartyr of the world. 

“ Seth, in Teutonick always pronounced Sef, is as much to say 
as positus, that 1s, set or placed in the room or stead of another, 
to wit of his righteous brother Abe/, whom Cain slew,” &c. 

{n like manner Enoch is derived from E, law or equity, and 
noch, yet again, as expres#ing that a time of law and equity was to 
come again; God from good, and devil from evi, (** see now 
how evil adhereth to devil, who is indeed the chief substantive’ 
to which this adjective belongeth,”) &c. 

The derivation of Oriental words by the Greeks is not more 
sensible, &c. Kc. “Incods from iaopas. ° 

‘The name of the author of the curious work from which the 
above is extracted, is generally mispronounced. It is Verstégan, 
as appears by the commendatory verses prefixed to his book, 

according to the custom of the times (1605). As Joannes Rom- 
boutius sings, 
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Namque Vetustatem revocas ab origine gentis, 

Verstégane tno segniter haud studio, 
And in English Mr. Thomas Shelton, 

But thou, Verstegan, carefully dict note 
The ancient records of thy native isle, 

Where fame such acts and monuments did quote, 
As few their like are found in foreign sail : 
These thou hast gathered with exceeding toil ; 

And since affection made thee take such pain, 

As kind acceptance rightly is thy gain. 


Mr. Boaden, in his Life of Mrs. Siddons, vol. ii. p. 46, has 
noticed a passage in Shakspeare parallel to one in Cicero. 
“* In the famous speculation of Claudio, as to what, after its 
separation from the body, may become of the delighted spirit, 
Shakspeare’s 

And blown with restless violence round about 
‘The pendant world,— 


is clearly from Cicero, in Somnio Scipionis: ‘ Corporibus 
elapsi, circum terram ipsam volutantur.’”’ 
We may add, that Cicero took the idea from the Grecks, 


who again had it from the East. 
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The Delphin and Vartorum Classics, Nos. 97 to 100, 
containing Livy. Pr. 12. 1s. per No.—Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 


all the.Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or tw@ back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 


Anti-Tooke ; or an Analysis of the Principles and Structure 
of Language, exemplified in the English Tongue. By Joun 
Fearn. @ vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 1s. bds. 


Totius Latinitatis Lexicon; cousilio et cura JAcost Fac- 
CIOLATI, opera et studio eipir Forceruint Alumni Se- 
minartii Patavini, lucubratum. Editio nova, Prioribus auctior 
et emendatior. Edidit, Anglicamque in Italice interpretationis 
locum substituit, et Appendicem adjecit J. Barney, A.M. 
Trin, Coll, Camb. 2 vols, 4to, 12, 10s. bds. The Appendix 
is given gratis. 
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Robinson’s Antiquities of Greece; being an account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Greeks, designed to illustrate the 
Greek Classics, by explaining Words and Phrases according to the 
Rites and Customs to ‘which they refer. ‘To which are pretixed, 
a brief History of the Grecian States, and Biographical Sketches 
of the principal Greek Writers. Archbishop Potter, Lakemacher, 
and Bos, contain nothing which is not in this Edition, which has 
also much useful matter not to be found in those works. The 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, and il- 
lustrated with Plates. Svo. Price 17s. bds. 


Royal Society of Literature.—This Society has just made its 
first appearance in print, by publishing half a volume of its 
Transactions; and as considerable public interest is attached 
to such a work, we give its contents. After the charter, 
list of membefs, constitution, &c. &c., there are, af important 
historical paper relative to Henry V., by Mr. Granville Penn ; 
several curious papers on the origin and afhuities of languages, 
by Mr. Sharon Turner; ‘observations on the Euphrates, by Sir 
W. Ouseley; account of Palimpsest Manuscripts, by Archdea- 
con Nares; a MS. by Sir J. Harringtun, communicated by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd, throving much light on the period of Elizabeth 
and James I.; on a remarkable Coin of Metapontum, by Mr. Mil- 
lingen; on Coins of Thessaly, by Colonel Leake ; Codex of bibli- 
cal and classical Greek MSS., by Mr. Todd; a political-econo- 
mical Essay, by Mr. Malthus ; Edict of Diocletian, fixing Prices of 
Articles throughdut the Roman Empire, by Colonel Leake ; and a 
very interesting Essay, with above tweuty plates, on rare Egyptian 
monuments and inscriptions, by the Same gentleman and the Right 
Hon, C. Yorke. ‘The bare enumeration of the subjects, and of 
the names of the learned and eminent persons who have discussed 
them, is enough to vouch for this Part of their Transactions being 
worthy of the Society. The Volume may be purchased by non- 
subscribers for 11. 118. 6d. ss ; . 

An Account of the Indexes, both prohibitory and expurgatory, 
of the Church of Rome, By the Rev. J. Mennuam, M. A. 
Svo. London, 1826. Hatchard. . 

This volume contains an account of the scarce and curious works, 
mentioned in the title, from the year 1559 to 1806. Almost the whole 
of them are in the author’s possession, and he is therefore enabled to 
give 2 sativfactury and accurate description of their contents and peculi- 
arities. The rules of the Council of ‘Trent on the subject are given in 
English at pages 32-41. and are followed by lung descriptions of, and. 
vcécasiunal observations on, the Belgie, Purtuguese, Spanish, and Ruman 
Indexes, The volume concluides.with two quotations frum 4 profound 
work of Sir Edwin Sandys, Evrope Speculum, or a View or Survey of the 
State of Religion in the Western parts of the World. 4to. Hagee-Com. 1629. 
James, first librariafh of the Bodleian, appears to have treated of the 
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ludexes in his usually excellent manner; but no author since having 
dedi-ated a volume tu the subject, the present may be regarded as con- 
taining a complete and satisfactory statement of the editions with their 
characteristics oF a set of books studiously pagserved (in the case uf the 
earlier expurgatory indexes) from the public eyc. 
"Emixry tov Evyyeipidtiov, KéBnros Mivak, KAsxvbous” Tvos, éxdovros 
‘ td \ : is 
nai Ssiopbwoavros A. K. (Dr. Coray), xalb T'addsorl pedepuyveucay- 
ros to “E*. Th. &c. Paris. 1826. 8vo. 


Mémoire sur l’époque @ Jaquelle vécut Pobscur Lycophron. 
Par B. G. Niebuhr; traduit de l’Allemand par P. de Golbéry. 
Paris. 1826. 8vo. 


Recherches sar le véritable Emplacement de fa Station Ro- 


maine Uggade entre Evreux et Rouen, &c. Par M. Fr. Rever, 
18260, Sve, 


Platonis Symposium ad optimm. hibrr. fidem edidit, atque, in- 
terjectis D. Wyttenbachii Animadverss., adnotatione instruxit 
P. A. Reynders. Groning. 1825. 8vo. 


Tableaux Synchroniques de I’Histoire Moderne. Par M. 
Michelst. 1826. 4to. Paris. ‘: 

“Observations Historiques et Géographiques sur le Périple, 
attribué a Scylax. Par M. Letronne. 1826. Paris. 4to. 

Scholia iu As. Aristidis Oratt. Panathenuicam et Platonicas, 
de. edidit G. Frommel. 1826. Mrancof. ad Moen. Svo. 

‘Lhe celebrated Creuzer, Profes$or of Greek at Heidelberg, 
in a recent letter to Mr. Thomas ‘Taylor the Platouist, gives 
him the following important infermation: ‘ Francofurti ad 
Mormun novissime unus ex discipulis meis cvulgavit Damas- 
clu ep) apyay integrum, me suadente et intercedente, [cum 
tibi librum sum per Bekkerum, meum transmissurus, sicubi 
occasio nascetur. ‘Cu eum hibenter accipito loco exigui dvride- 
go... ‘Phis work, to the learned in general, and to the Platonic 
reader in particular, is an invaluable treasury of the mystic lore 
of antiquity. Wolfius in the year 1723, in his Anecdota Greca, 
published Excerpta from this work, demonstrating the concord 
of the Chaldean, Egyptian, Orphic, &c. bypotheses respecting 
the principles of things. 


Victor Cousin also, the celebrated Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Paris, in a recent letter to Mr. ‘Taylor, 
observes: “ En ego quoque alacer et constans aliquid Platonici 
tibs offero, scilicet sextum et ultimum volumen omnium, quot- 
quot sunt inedita Procli operum, quo continentur reliquiz 
migni et laudabilts commentarii in Parmenidem, necnon et 
fragmentum non ita breye Damascianum.” 
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Library of the Duke of Sussex.—A work is now in preparation 
(the first two Parts of which are just published from Mr. Valpy’s 
Press) under the peti ras of Mr. Pettigrew, Librarian of the 
Duke of Sussex, intitled ‘* A Catalogue of the singularly rare and 
valuable collection of MSS. and Books contained in the Library of 
the Duke of Sussex, at Kensington Palace.” 

The first part of the first volume is devoted to the description 
of the Theological MSS. of which there are nearly 300, and 
chiefly of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries, though some of them are as early as the tenth. ‘Those ma- 
nuscripts are’ in various languages:—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, English, Irish, Arabic, 
Persian, Armenian, Pali, Singhalese, and Burman. 

The Hebrew Manuscripts are 44 in number, and some of them 
are of very great value. The Pentateuchs on African and Basi 
skins are considered the finest in the country. —One of them mea- 
sures 144 feet in length, 23 inches in breadth, consists of 72 skins, 
and is arranged in 263 columns, each of which has 42 lines. ‘The 
History of the Hebrew MSS. is a curious narrative respecting the 
Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, of the manner directed to be written, 
and of the rules laid down by the Jews with respect to their ma- 
nuscripts, by which the integrity of the text may be preserved. 
The character of the Hebrew MSS. is arranged under the divisions 
of Spanish, Italian, and German, the former of which is designated 
as the most beautiful. In the collection, there are two complete 
Hebrew MSS. of the Bible, gne of the 13th,’ the other of the 15th 
century, the latter with illuminations. ‘There are also three Pen- 
tateuchs, various commentaries, and. Rabbinical. and Cuabalistic 
works. There is a Pentateuci of the 13th century, in Hebrew 
and Chaldee, accompanied by illuminations of an exceedingly 
curious nature, and of which fine fac-similes (by G. Cruikshank} 
are‘given. All the terms peculiar to MSS. are also detailed and 
explained. 

Among the Greek Manuscripts, there is one of the New Tus- 
tament of the 13th century, which contains the whole of the 
books, with the exception of the Apocalypse. Some of the read- 
Ings peculiar to this MS. are noticed, and a fac-simile is given of 
‘the first page of the Gospel of St. Matthew, together with au illu- 
mination, ably executed by Mr. Harris in lithography. There are 
also various Greek MSS. of the Fathers of the Church, and among 
the Homilies of St. Chrysostom, is that which was personally 
directed against the Empress Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, whom he 
depicts as Herodias, and for which he was degraded from his epi- 
scopal dignity, and banished from Constantinople. Biographical 
sketches of thé Fathers accompany the notice of the several MSS. 

The Latin Maniscripts ave both numerous and of great rarity. 
There are sixteen MSS. of the Vulgate, enriched with the most 
splendid illuminations. There are two MSS. of the Bible allegorised 
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in Latin verses, some of which are in rhyme. Zhe whole is in- 
cluded under the title of ‘‘ Aurora,” which title Mr. Pettigrew 
conceives is probably intended to allude to the light supposed to 
be thrown on the obscure passages of Scfipture by the allegorical 
mode of interpretation. Specimens of such work are given in this 
Catalogue. It is attributed to Petrus de Riga, a Canon of Rheims, 
who flourished nnder the Emperor Frederick I. There are various 
MSS. of several of the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and some very fine Psalters. Illustrative of one of the tenth cen- 
tury, it being remarkably curious, there are three plates of fac- 
similes. The Commentaries by the Fathers are of early date and 
numerous. ‘There isa MS. Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, by the venerable Bede, which 
was made about the year 1480, for Ferdinand, King of Castile. 
Of the MSS. of the Latin Fathers, those of St. Austin, St. Athana- 
sius, and St. Ambrose, are the most numerous. There isa MS. 
of the celebrated work of Servetus, ‘* Christianismi Restitutio,” 
and a very interesting memoir of the unfortunate author. 

The department of Alissals, Breviaries, Books of Offices, &c. 
is very rich; and considerable service is rendered by the Author 
pointing out the contents of these various services of the Roman 
Church, which are so frequently confounded by collectors of rare 
and curious books. 

The French Manuscripts are especially distinguished by a Com- 
mentary on the Bible, intitled, ‘La Bible Moralisée,” trom the 
Townley collection. ‘The illuminations in this volume are in chiaro 
oscuro. A fine folio MS. of “ The Golden Legend” is remarkable, 
as showing the various sthges of tlhe illuminative art. In the Jéalian 
Manuscripts, there is a very curions History of the Old Testa- 
ment, enriched with 519 paintings. It formsa kind of Biblia 
Pauperum, and belongs to the 15th century. This article is ac- 
companied by four fac-similes of the costume of the period. The 
Spanish, German, and Dutch MSS. follow next. 

In the English Manuscripts there is a paraphrase on the Book 
of Jéb, by George Sandys, who was Gentleman of the Chamber 
to Charles I., and pronounced by Dryden to have beén the first 
versifier of the age. There is a curious /rish Manuscript, intitled 
“* The Three Shafts of Death,” by Dr. Geoffrey Keating, the authors 
of a ‘‘ History of Ireland.” 

The Arabic Manuscripts relate to the Koran, of which a very 
interesting account is given; and a splendid one, which formerly 
belonged to Tippoo Saib, is particularly described. There is a 
Persian Manuscript of the Gospels, and an Armenian MS. of the 
same, with singularly beautiful illuminations. This is of the 13th 
century, on vellum, and is, perhaps, the most valuable Armenian 
MS. in the country. They are of exceeding rarity. The MSS. 
in the Pali, Singhalese, and Burman languages, conclude the first 
part of the first volume. «The MSS. in the square Pali character, 
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obtsined from Rangoon, are, if not unique, the finest in this coun- 
try. They are of the most splendid description, and one of them 
is on plates of ivory. ‘The letters are in Japan, and richly orna- 
mented with gold. Mr.‘Pettigrew gives an account of the Pali 
language, and fully describes the MSS. 


IN THE PRESS, 


Aristophunis Comedia: witha new ‘Text and Scholia, re- 
vised by Professor Bekker of Breruin. The Fragments, 
Indices, Latin Version, and the Annotations of Beck, Bentley, 
Bergler, Brunck, Burney, Conz, Dobree, Elmsley, Kuster, 
Porson, Reisig, Schiitz, und others, will likewise be added. The 
edition will be beautifully printed in 5 vols. 8vo.—A few 
copies will be published on Roya Paper. 

The Plutus, Nubes, Aves, and Rana, heivg the four Plays of Aristo- 
phanes which are usually read first, and the fittest to put into the 
schoolboy’s hands, will cach be published, with the Greek Schofia and 
Annotations, scparately. 

Herodotus. Notes on Herodotus, translated from the French 
of P, H. Larcuer. @ vols. Svo. 


The whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor; with 
Life, and a Critical Examination of his Writings, by Ruc. 
Heser, Bisnorp or Carcutta. A new edition, in 15 vols. 
8vo. with two portraits. — - ' 


Museum Theologicum.—In proportion as the Study of THEo- 
LOGY advances, the waut of a criticak apparatus and Lermeneuti- 
cal aids is experienced, and the necessity of a Work comprising 
translations from Foreign Treatises and detached Essays on Theo- 
logical Subjects (which are soon lost from want of such a Reper- 
torium) has been sensibly felt by every one, who has entered 
deeply into researches of this nature. 


The Great THesaunus of Ucouini, that of Ikenius, and other Cul- 
lections have contributed to the preservation of many valuable Docu- 
ments: but our literary knowlege has so extensively increased since 
their days, that a still more ample body of valuable labors cither re- 
“mains on the shelves of our National and Academical L.ibraries, or is 
concealed from the majority of readers by the envelopments of foreign 
Languages. 

Itis therefore proposed to publish a series of Critica, DoGMATICAL, 
and Exe@eticat TREATISES On Divinity ;—to translate the best Essays, 
and Papers which the Continent furnishes in these Departments ;—tu 
epitomize larger Works, which are too voluminous to be incInded in their 
original state ;—to admit Original Compositions ;—and to introduce none 
(excepting such as may be written in Latin) without a Translation. 
That the Work may not degenerate into a mere vehicle of Potvsics, 
no Review will be admitted into it. 

The Staic of the Text,—-the interpretation of the Bible,—lorcign 
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Critical Commentaries, —Extracts from Oriental MSS. relating to Ec- 
clesiastical History, or connected with Theology in general, Which are 
numerous and perfectly @nappropriated, and contain facts entirely 
omitted by the Greek Ecclesiastical Historjans,—the’ Manners and 
Customs, to which allusion is found in the Scriptural page, or which 
are otherwise calculated to illustrate it,—Inquiries into the Sources 
and authority of the Tancumin,—Rabbinical Treatises on Biblical In- 
stitutions, or the existing State of the Jews,—Books on the Natural 
{listory, Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptures,—Descriptions 
of Places and Religious Ceremonies mentioned in either Testament,— 
Classical and other parallels to Hebrew Idiom or Enactments,—and 
Ancient Writings on Divinity, not included inthe Collections of Uco- 
Lint and others, will form the primary Objects of the Series; and the 
Articles on these Subjects will be so intermixed, that every Reader's 
particular Department of ‘Theological Study may in some degree be 
included in it. 

Among the Works to be epitomized, Jewish and Christian Archzxo- 
logies,— Introductions to the Old and New Testamcnts,—the Critical 
Annotations of Rasui, Davin Kimcut, and other Rabbinical Commen- 
tators, &c. may be enumerated; but in those parts, where the value atid 
importance of the matter will forbid an Epitome, they will be entirely 
translated. 

The versions of both Testaments will likewise be accuratcly examin- 
ed: ia the NEW TESTAMENT, the Pesuiro will be carefully col- 
lated with the various readings of the Greek &onices, and the vario- 
rum readings of both will be explored, for the purpose of determining 
those, which at the time of the composition of this Version existed in 
the Greek Text. 

The Latin Essays, which are intended to be introduced, will follow the 
‘Translations, and have a distinct order of pages, that they may be bound 
in a separate series, at the discretion of the Subscriber. A Latin, as 
well as an English Title Page, will therefore be prefixed to each 
Volume. ; 

That this Collection may be rendered as complete as possible, and 
supply many of the present deficiencies in a Theological Library, re- 
course will be had to MSS. preserved in this Kingdom and on the Conti- 
nent, and every valuable and unpublished Document connected with 
its Plan, which cau be procured, will be brought to light. 

An accoant of Grammars, Lexica, and New Theological Works, 
both atehome and abroad, will be annexed ; and a regularly classified 
List of Treaties on Divinity will be adjoined to the last Number of 
every Volume. 

The whole will be handsomely printed iu Octavo: the Numbers will 

‘appear Quarterly, at the Price of 7s, 6d. per Number,each containing 
about Sixteen or Seventeen Sheets. 

When a Number of Subscribers sufficient to authorize the Publica- 
tion shall be procured, the First Number will be scat to Press. 


= 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Contents of the Journal des Savans for Oclober, 1826, 
1. Principes de la Chimie établis par les expériences, par M. 
‘Thomson. revue de & pagess [2d article de M. Chevreul.| 
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2. Manava-Derma-Sastra, or the Institutes of Menu, edited by 
M. E. J. C. Haughton. 10 pages. [M. Abel Rémusat.] 

3. Eunapii Sardiani Vitas Sophistarum et fragmenta historiarum 
recensuit notisque ilMistravit J. F. Boissonade. 9 pages. [M. 
Cousin.] ‘ 

4, Relation d’un voyage dans le Khorasan fait dans les années 
nee i 1822, &c. par J. B. Fraser. 11 pages. [M. le Baron S. de 

acy. 

5. M. Tullit Ciceronis de Republica Libri emendatius editi a 
Georg. Henr. Mosero, cuin notis Frid. Creuzeri, 8 pages. [M. 
Daunou.] 

6. Essai sur les Nielleg, graveurs des orfévres Florentins du 15 
Siécle par Duchesne l’ainé. 5 pages. [M. Chézy.] 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 14 pages. 


November. 


1. Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, par feu M. le Comte de 
Choiseul Gouffier, tom. 111. et dernier, 16 pages. (M. Raoul 
Rochette.] 

2. Relation d’un Voyage dans le Khorasan, fait dans Jes années 
1821 ect 1822, &c, par M. Fraser. 12 pages. [2d article de M. Sil- 
vestre Sacy.] 

3. Chefs d’ceuvre de Shakspeare, traduits en vers blaues, en 
versrimés, et en prose, par A. Bruguire, Baron de Sorsum. 14 
pages, [M. Raynouard.] 

4. Di un’ Epigrafe Latina scoperta in Egitto dal viaggiatore 
J. B. Belzoni. 6 pages. [M. Letronne.], 

5. Recherches sur la Tapisserie. représentant la conquéte de 
YAngleterre par lcs Normands, par M. l’Abbé de la Rue. 9 
pages. [M. Daunou.] 

Nouvelles Littéraires, 16 pages. 


December. 


1. Précis Elémentaire de Physiologie, par F. Majendie. 9, pages. 
[M. Abel Rémusat.] 

2. Les Sept Océdns, dictionnaire et grammaire de la langue 
Persane, par S. M. Abou ‘Idbafar Moézz-eddin Haider. 12 pages. 
[M. le Baron Stlvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Olympie, ou Topographie servant 4 éclaircir l'état actuel de 
Ja plaiue d’Olympie et des ruines de la ville d’ Elis, par Joho 
Spencer Stanhope. 5 pages. [M. Letronne.] 

4. De Imitatione Christi \ibri quatuor, ad pervetustum exem- 
plar Internarum Consolationum, &c. studio J. B. M. Gence., 
7 pages. ia Daunov.] 

Nouvelles Litteraires. 7 pages. . 

Table des Articles contenus dans les 12 Cahiers de 1826. 7 


pages. - 


r 
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SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


1 Atlas Ethnographique du Globe, ora classification of peoples, 
aucient and modern, according to their languages; preceded by a 
dissertation on the utility and importance of the study of langua- 
ges, applied to several departments of human knowlege, &c. with 
about seven hundred vocabularies of the principal idioms known ; 
to which is added, a physical, moral, and political representation 
of the five divisions of the globe, by A. Balbi, Paris. 1826. Ist 
vol. in §vo. price 30 franes. 


2. Biographie Universelle Ancienne et Moderne, or a history, in 
alphabetical order, of the public and private life of men, who 
have distincuished themselves by their writings, their actions, their 
talents, their virtues, or their crimes; a work entirely new, by a 
society of learned men. Paris. 1826. volume 45th and 46th in 
8vo. price 8 fr. each volume. These two volumes contain the 
letter T. Four vols. remain to be published; to which will be added 
a supplement. 


3. Bible [ébraigue en Letires Latines, with a grammar and a 
dictionary in conformity with this new text, by M. Dusson, mem- 
ber of the Société Asialique de_France. 3 vols. in 8vo, Subscriptions 
for the three parts are received at Dondey Dupré’s Oriental Library, 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


4. De lmitatione Christi libri quatuor, ad pervetustum exem- 
plar Internarum Consolationum dictum, necnon ad codices com- 
plures ex diversa regione, ae editiones wvo et nota insiguiores, va- 
ris nunc primum lectionibus subjunctis, recensiti, et indicibus 
locupletati; studio J. B. M. Gence Parisiis, typis L. S. Her- 
han, sumptibus Sociorum Treuttel et Wirtz. 1826, in 8vo, Ixxxvi. 
et 410 pages, cum seX tabulis lithogr. price 7 fr. 50 c. 


5. Chrestomathie Arabe, or extracts from various Arabian 
writers in prose and in verse, with a French translation, accatw- 
panied, with notes, by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy. The second 
edition corre€ted and enlarged, Paris, 1826. iy 8vo. 728 pages. pr. 
21 fr. The first vol. of this elementary work was published in 
March last, and the third is in the press. 


6, Initia Philosophie ac Theologia ex Platonis fontibus ducta, 
sive Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem com- 
mentarii: ex Codd."Mss. nunc primum edidit, itemque ejusdem 
Procli institutionem theologicam integriorem emendatioremque 


adjecit Fridericus Creuzer. Francf. 1820—1825. 4 vols. S8vo. 
pr. 20 flor. ; 


7. Analecta Arabica Pars prima: Institutiones Juris Moham- 
medani circa bellum contra eos qui ab Islamismo sunt alieni. 
Edidit, vertit, &c. Ern. Frid. Car. Rosenmiiller. Lipsiw, 1825. 
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Pars secunda: Zohaira carmen al Moallakaappellatum, cum scholiis 
Zuzenii integris, et Nachasi selectis e codd. manuscr. Arabice edi- 
dit, Latine vertit, glossarium adjecit. 


a his collection, of tHe first two parts of which we have here 
siven tlie title, is connected by no lien or resemblance but that of 
language: they are isolated, and may be considered as publications 
quite independent one of the other. ‘There are several errors of 
the press, and itis otherwise calculated ina certain extent to arrest 
the progress of the novice in Arabic. The inaccuracies in Arabian 
literature printed in Europe are notorious: this work contains, 
perhaps, less than some others. Those who wish to have light on 
this subject are referred to a notice of Baron Silvestre de Sacy, 
inserted in the Journal des Savans for Sept. 1824, page 515. 


3. e345 2. The Seven Seas ; a Dictionary and Grammar of 
the Persian language, bv his Majesty the King of Oude. 


slash duo Ces issle ape} sl Qodll 4x0 pl yl 

| Eyhe 

Abu Aldaffer Moaz eddeen, shih zemen grazy, eddin hiaider, 

Padshah grazy, in seven parts, printed at the royal press at Luck- 
now in fol. 1822. 

The sovereign author of this new work on the Persian language, 
desirous of testifying his gratitude to the English for having spread 
in India the seeds of a new civilization, has presented to the ad- 
ministration of the East India Company several copies of this 
work, to be distributed among the learned men of India and 
Europe. | . 

This work is divided into seven parts: the first six contain the 
Dictionary, the seventh the Grammar. 


We have authority for stating that the edition of the Septuagint 
begun by the late Dr. Holmes at Oxford, and carried 0” singe his 
death by the Rev. J. Parsons, B.D. will speedily be conmpleted: 
Of the fifth and last volume, containing the Apocryphal Books, 
nearly the whole is printed off; and considerable progress made in 
the concluding fasciculus of the Fourth Volume; so that there is: 
little doubt that the whole will be finished within the course of the 
present year. 
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This day is published in Two Volumes, 8yo. price 1/. 2s, 6d. bds. 
HIRSCH’S COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES, 


FORMULA, AND CALCULATIONS ON THE LITERAL 
CALCULUS AND ALGEBRA. 


Translated from the German by the Rev. I. A. Ross, A.M. Trans- 
lator of Tlirsch’s Integral Tables. 


The Volumes are sold separate, Volume I. 10s. 6d., and 
° Volume IJ. 12s. 


Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and English Buok- 
sellers, 2, ‘Tavistock Street, London. 


WRIGHT'S SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS, 





Just published in Two Volumes, 8vo. boards, with plates, care- 
fully revised aged corrected. Price 3l. 3s. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS, 
" From 1800 to 1820. 


By J. M. FF. Wrienr, B. A. 
Late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


® 
This Work givcs the solutions of 1789 questions connected with 
every branch of Mathematical Science, which have progressively 
exercised the Aspirants after Senate-House Ionors during a period of 
20 years. , 


“For the younger Mathematician he has opened outa very large 
field of instruction; to the more proficient he has exhibited many 
useful processes, and many curious devices of calculation.”— Westmin- 
ster Review. 


N. B. The corrections may be purchased separately, price 2s. 


Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Forcign and English Book- 
sellers, 2, Tayistock Street, London. ° 
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In one large Volume, 8vo., Third Edition (Nine Hundred 
Pages), price 24s. boards, 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON ; 


ORIGINALLY A SCRIPTURE LEXICON j; 


And now adapted to the Greek Classics, with a Greek 
Grammar prefixed. 
By Grevitte Ewine, Minister of the Gespel, Glasgow. 


The first two Editions of thid work were adapted to the study of the 
Greek Scriptures alone. It is now greatly enlarged. The Grammar 
includes all that is necessary for the general study of the Greek Lan- 
guage, and the Lexicon is sufficiently copious for the reading of the 
Classical Authors as well as the Greek Scriptures. ' 


Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


The GRAMMAR may be had separate, price 7s. boards. 








‘This day was published, very neatly printed in two large 
Octavo Vols. price 1/, 10s, in boards, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 


By Henry Neuman and JosEern Barerti, © 
Very greatly extended and improvod. 


*,* Although modestly given as a new edition, this might with more 
propriety be announced as a new work, it being the first time the 
labours of NEUMAN and BARETTI are united. Every article in 
the original has undergone the most oareful revision and correction, 
and the new words added, amounting to no less a number than 15,000, 
including all the terms uscd in the Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, 
Merchandise, Navigation, and Trade of both Nations. From the very 
great labour and attention that have been bestowed, the Proprictors 
presume to offer these volumes to pablic notice, not merely as the 
most perfect Spanish Dictionary, but also as morc cop/ous and cor- 
rect than any other Dictionary of Two Languages extant. 

London: Printed for Harding and Lepard; T. Cadell ; Longman, 
Rees, and Co.; Boosey and Sons; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell; John Richard- 
son; J.M. Richardson ; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; ¥. Mawman; J. 
Booker; G. B. Whittaker; Baynes and Son; T. Hamilton; Sheér- 
wood and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; R. Saunders; J. Cotlingwood ; 
Dulau and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Parbury, Allen, and Co.; Duncan; 
R. Scholey ; E. Edwards; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co, 


Of whom may be had, price Qs. neatly bound, a New 
Pockxst Dictionary of the Spanisn and ENGiisn LAn- 
GUAGES, abridged from Neuman and BAREtTI. 
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STANDARD WORKS, 


Printed by A.J. Valpy, Red J.ion Court, Fleet-street; of whom they 
may be had, or of any London or Coyntry Bookseller. 


GREEK. a 
1, VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes. Second Editiou, 
3 vols. 8vo. 21. 55. 
2. GREEK SEPTUAGINT, and Apocrypha, in1 vol. 8vo. 11. 8s. 
- eee GREEK LEXICON, translated into English. 8vo. 
I6s. 6d. 
4. MAJOR’S TTECUBA OF EURIPIDES, with a translation of Porson’s 
Notes, &c. 12mo. 5s. 
%. VALPY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Tenth Edition, 6s. 6d. 
G. HOMER’S ILIAD, Heyne’s text, 8vo.78. Third Edition. 
7. DITTO, with English Notes to the first Six Books. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
8. STEPHENS’ GREEK THESAURUS, new and enlarged Edition, in 39 
Numbers, at Ll, 5s. each. Large Paper, 2l. 12s. 6d. 


LATIN. 
9. ROBERTSON’S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. - New Edition, 15s. 

16. NIBLOCK’S Edition of ENTICK’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 6s. 

11. ANALECTA LATINA MAJORA. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

12. LATIN GRADUS. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

13. VIRGILIL OPERA; Heyne’s Text, and the Delphin Notes. No Inter- 
pretatio. S8vo. 10s. Gd. 

14. GROTIUS DE VERITATE CHRIST. REL.; with English Notes. 
12mo. 6s. ® 

15, JUVENAL; with English Notes, 5s. 6d.— Ditto, the Text only, $s. 6d. 

16. VIRGIL, with English Notes. 1§mo. 7s. 6d. 

17, HORACE, with English Notes. 18mo. 6s. 

18. CICERO DE OFFICTIS, with English Notes. 12mo. 6s. 

19. CICERO DE ANICITIA ET DE SENECTUTE, with Notes, &c. By 
LH. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. 4s. 6d. 

20. The GERMANY and AGRICOLA of TACITUS, with English Notes. 
By the same. 5s, 6d. 

21. BROTIER’S SUPPLEMENTS TO ‘BACITUS, 8vo. 18s. 

22. DELPHIN CLASSICS, with Variorum Notes. WU. 1s. each Part. Large 
Paper, 2/.2s. 100 Parts published—20 to 30 more to complete. 

23. WAKEFIELD’S NOCTES CARCERARLA. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 
24. ROB™NSON'S ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE. 2nd Edition, 8vo. 17s. 
25. SELF-ADVANCEMENT ; or, Extraordinary Transitions from Obscurity 
to Royalty. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
26. VALPY’S SERMONS on Public Occasions, @ vols. 8vo. 18s. 
27. VALPY'’S ADDRESS to his Parishioners. 4s. Gd. 
28. LAVINGTON’S ENTHUSIASM of the METHODISTS and PAPISTS. 
‘New Edition by Potwuexre. 8vo. lis. 
29 PAMPITILETEER. No. 54. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
30. EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 5s. duod. 


TRANSLATIONS, 
31. VIRGIL, translated into Prose. By J. Davipson, 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
32. CZESAR’S COMMENTARIES. By Dunoan, with many Plates, and an 
Index. 8va 9o. 6d. 
33. The CRATYLUS, PHEDO, PARMENIDES, and TIM.©US of PLA- 
TO. By T.Taytor. 6vo. 7s. 6d. 


* |» In ordering any of the above, please to add,‘ PRINTED BY VALPY.’ 


_— 
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This day is published, in One Volume, Svo. 18s. boards, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 


By J.J. Conyseare, 
Late Prebendary of York, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon and 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

This Volume contains analyses of the principal Romantic, Historical, 
Sacred, and Miscellaneous Poems extant in the Saxon language, illus- 
trated by metrical versions of their most interesting passages; the 
originals of which are subjoined, accompanied by litcral translations 
into Latin. - An Introductory Essay on the Laws of the Saxon Metrical 
System, and its aflinity with that of the earliest Scandinavian and Teu- 
tunic poetical remains, is prefixed, together with a Catalogue raisonnec 
of all the Saxon poctical MSS, preserved in the va.ious libraries of this 
country. 

*,* A few copics have been printed in 4to., price 2i.,in order to 
range with the Quarto cdition of Warton’s History of English Poetry, 
to which it may be considered as forming an introductory volume. 
The 8vo. will range with the new edition of the same work. 


Harding, Lepard, and Co., Pall Mall, Last. 


LOCKE’S POPULAR SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
Combined with the Methods of Ascham, Milton, and others. In 12nw. 


INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS, 
On Mr. Locke’s Plan, of VIRGIL’S EN EID, Book I., price 2s. 6d. bds. 
And Ilomer’s [utan, Book L, price 2s. 6d. boards. 


To each is added the original text, in which the quantity of the 
doubtful vowels is denoted. 


Parsine Lessons and GRAMMARs, adapted to each 
Book, with an Explanation of the System, will be. published 
in a few days, | 

Indhe Press, on the same Plan, 

Ca:sar’s Invasion of Great Britain, Ovin’s Mez- 
TAMORPHOSES, Book I., Tacitus’ Lire of AcricoLa, 
&e. &e. 

ANACREON, Aisopr’s Fasies,*DEMOSTHENES, the New 
TESTAMENT, &c. &c. 

Printed for John Taylor, Waterloo Place; by James: Duncan, 37, 


Patcrnoster Row; and sold by John Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; 
and J. A. Hossey, 03, [lect Street. 
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[n One Volume, 8vo. Second Edition, price 9s. boards, 


THE CLASSICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL; 


Containing an Index to every Page, Séction, and Note, in 
Matthia’s Greek Grammar—[Jermann’s Annotations to Vigerus 
on [dioms—Bos on Ellipses—Hoogeveen on the Greek Par- 
ticles—and Kuster on the Middle Verb: in which Thucydides, 
!Terodotus, Pindar, Alschylus, Sophccles, and the Four Plays 
of luripides edited by Professor Porson, are illustrated and 
explained. Secoud Edition, to which are now added the First 
Twelve Books of the [liad of Homer. By the Rev. W. 
Conticr Smitners. 
Tutended for Students in the Universitics, and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. 


London: Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; J. Pat- 
ker, Oxtord; and Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 


et ee a ee ee wr a ew ee ee 


DIBDIN’S CLASSICS. 


Fourth Edition, in Two very large Volumes, 8vo. intirely re- 
Written, price 2/. 2s. in boards, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE 


Of RARE and valuable EDITIGNS ofthe GREBK and LATIN 
. ,eLASSICS. 
By Tromas Froenaty Disoin, D.D., FL RLS. F. ALS. 

*,© This new edition contains a great accession of valuable mate- 
rials during the Authors residence upoti the Continent, and commuai- 
cated by his Correspondents abroad aud at home since the work was 
last printed. 

A few copies upon Imperial Paper, to range with the Bin 
LIOTHECA SSPENCERIANA, Orders for which should be 
addressed, without delay, to the respectiveebooksellers. Price 
G6/. 6s. 


Printed for Harding, Lepard, and Co., Pall Mall East; and G. B. 
Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, London. 


Where may be had, by the same Author, in One very large 
- Volume, 8vo. Second Edition, price 27s. boards, 


: THE LIBRARY COMPANION, 


“Tt is with pleasure we announce a new work of Mr Dibdin, which 
hids fair to exceed in utility and popularity all his former labours.”—. 
Cient. Mae. 
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TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 
This day‘ was published, price 2s. Gd. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
With Explanatory Notes, 


Collected from various Grammarians, for the use of Schools. 


By W. Mavor, LL.D. 


*,* The sale of ten very large impressions of thissGrammar confirms 
the value attached to Dr. Mavor's Notes, and fally indicates the cha- 
racter his Edition continues to sustain in Schools, for utility, accuracy, 
and neatness. 


London: Printed for Harding and Lepard; Longman and Co.; 
Baldwin and Co.; G. B. Whittaker; Boosey and Sons; J. Richard- 
son; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Duncan ; Hamilton and Co.; Fi. Wil- 
liams; Cowie and Co. ; Baker and Co.; Poole and Edwards. 


Of whom may be had, 
PERRIN’S FRENCH SPELLING BOOK, 


Revised and improved by Gros. Price 2s. bound. 
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RABBINICAL FICTIONS AND 
« SEA-MONSTERS. 


For many years, during a very miscellaneous course of read- 
ing, | was inclined to regard as fabulous or unworthy of much 
Inquiry, whatever could not be casily reconciled with my own 
cuntined notions of probability. ‘The Rabbinical writings, espe- 
cially, furnished abundant subjects for scepticism and censure 
in the marvellous anecdotes which they contgin, and which l con- 
demned at once as fictions contrived, in many instances, by the 
authors, to exalt the glory of their own particular tribe or nation. 
But I have lately begun to judge less uncharitably of those Jewish 
as of other writers who may seem to have indulged their imagi- 
nations beyond a reasonable extent. Modern discoveries have 
lessened, in a considerabl¢ degree, the doubts long entertained 
concerning many passages in the Natural History of Pliny. ‘The 
ignorance or malevglence of reviewers and other critics for 
some years threw a shade of ridicule on the accomplished and 
intrepid Bruce, whose veracity and accuracy are now trium- 
phantly proved by the testimonies of native Abyssinians, whom 
Sir Wham Jones and others examined. Even Marco Polo, so 
universally réyarded as one who trusted more to imagination 
than to memory, now appears from the researches of learned 
commentators to have had good foundation for most of those 
accounts which seem the least probable. Thévenot, whose 
accuracy is allowed by many subsequent travellers, has been 
described by Mr. Dallaway and Dr. Clarke as one who had 
never visited Greece or Asia; but they were deceived by Sir 
James Porter, and be by the name of Thevenot ; for the tra- 
veller (Jean), who died at Mianeh in Persia, was nephew, lL 
believe, of Melchisedec ‘Thevenot, who compiled an account 
of several interesting journeys performed by various persons in 
different countries, but never pretended to have visited those 
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countries himself. Sir James Porter. also condemns Gemelli 
Carreri, us the author of fictitious travels. Respecting Carreri’s 
work, the “ Giro del, Mondo,” 1 cannot speak with so much 
confidence as on the subject of ‘hevenot; but some eminent 
writers have quoted it as genuine: thus Warburton in his Di- 
vine Legation of Moses, Beckmann in his Elistory of Inven- 
tions, J. R. Forster (Notes to Bartolomeo’s Travels in India), 
and the celebrated Humboldt (in himself a host) considers it as 
extraordinary scepticism to doubt the authenticity of Gemelli 
Carreri, at least with respect to Mexico. The Abbate Clavi-- 
gero, too, undertakes to defend the Italian traveller. (See the 
Storia Antica di Messico.) A learned Jew of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, published a volume of Travels 
in the Hebrew language, from which different translations have 
been made in Latin, French, English, &c. Respecting the au- 
thenticity of Benjamin's narrative there have been various opi- 
nions; his Knglish translator (the Rev. Mr. Geirans) declares 
that it is replete with errors, fables, and ridiculous absurdities. 
**Who shall persuade me,” (adds Mr. G.) “ that he ever tra- 
velled into Persia, affer reading the account which he gives us 
of so many provinces, cities, &c. which are never mentioned by 
any other traveller? ‘To say nothing of Dauniel’s coffin, the 
number of sanhedrims, colleges, professors, &c. which vever 
existed but in his own nitoxicated imagination,” &c.  (‘Lravels 
of Rabbi Benjamin; Dissert. p. 10. London, 1784.) Now, 
from the perusal of sume Lastern ‘manuscript, (which } have 
reason to believe Mr.~Gerrans never saw,) it seems that Rabbi 
Benjamin is perfectly defensible on the topographical pomts to 
which his English translator objects ; and that Daniel’s coffin 
does not owe its origin to the Rabbi’s imagination, is evident 
from the mention made of it, twa.hundred years before lis ume, 
in the geographical wark generally ascribed to Lbu-tliukal, 
an Arabian traveller of the tenth century, though ‘supposed by 
some Dutch orientalists to be the composition of an author still 
‘ore ancient. Indeed Daniel's coffin is particularly described 
m the Chronicie of Lbn Aasim al Kiji, which may be referred 
to the eighth century: an account of that eatraordinary manu- 
meut, and the tradition attached to it, may be seen tu the extract 
from [bn Aasim’s Ms. work, communicated by Sir William 
Ouseley to Mr. Walpole, who bas mserted it in his valuable 
Collection of ‘Travels, (Vol. ii. p. 428.) after the ‘ Notice of 
some remarkable antiquities found amoug the ruins of Susa in 
Persia ;”’ where a sniall square edifice of simple construction is 
sull shawn as Daniel’s tomb. ‘Thus it appears, that long 
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before Rabbi Benjamin existed, the story of Daniel’s coffin, 
whether founded on reality or fiction, was current among the 
Asiatics." ® 

1 do not undertake, for it would be a hopeless task, to vindi- 
cate Rabbinical authors in general, from the charge of having 
indulged their imaginations most extravagantly on a thousand 
occasions, Yet it may be presumed, that some among them 
have, like Benjamin of ‘Tudela, adopted certain old traditions, or 
sought in records, which they have neglected to quote, the 
groundwork of many stories that appear wholly fabulous and 
improbable. We may also believe that in their astonishing ac- 
counts of various, animals, they have only exaggerated the natural 
circumstances which render some creatures (actually existing, 
though of rare occurrence) sufficiently wonderful without any 
such Rabbinical exaggeration. From Arabian and Persian 
authors but little known, they have, I suspect, derived several of 
those marvellous accounts; a reference might here be made to 
the work of Cakaria Caztini, composed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and entitled /jateb al Makhlukat, or “ Wonders of Crea- 
tion,” describing, besides dragons, mermaids, unicorns, salaman- 
ders, and other most extraordinary creatures not endued with 
reason, many strange varieties of the human race, such as Sir 
John Mandeville and Shakspeare have celebrated : 

— “the Cannibals, that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Did grow beneath their shoulders.”— 

These, and other beings of most* wonderful appearance, are 
delineated in some wery curious paintings that illustrate a beau- 
tiful copy of Zakaria’s work, a Persian manuscript extremely 
valuable, which [I have lately examined. In it are described 
certain savages, who live almost constantly among the branches 
of trees, and a picture represents them accordingly ; this sug- 
gested to a ‘well-informed and intelligent lady, who had resided 
niany years in Bengal, an opirion that the author might have 
alluded to a race of Indians called Kookis, who construct 
their dwelling’ in the trees of extensive forests, thereby securing 
themselves from the effects of inundations, and from the attacks 
of wild beasts. 





1 Another Jewish writer, quoted by Hottivger in his work intitled 
“ Cippi Hebraici,” (Heidolb. 1659. p. 70.) relates, that the coffin was of 
metal, and suspended by iron chains in the middle of a bridge over the 
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In a very amusing and instructive work, (now become scarce,) 
‘“* Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ Mr. Hole 
has most ingeniously’ stated the authorities by which many 
astonishing narratives in that delightful collection of tales might 
be supported ; and, among others, the story of Sindbad’s mis- 
taking the back of an enormous whale for an island. It is natural 
to suppose, that the Eastern writers would furnish extraordinary 
anecdotes concerning sea-mousters of immense bulk. A Per- 
sian manuscript, which describes in verse such a variety of rare 
and stupendous objects that it might be entitled, like the 
Treatise of Palawphatus, Hept "Arisrwy, contains a section of 
chapter on the subject of immense fishes :—‘‘ respecting their 
magnitude,” says the author, “ my information is not derived from 
the verbal or written accounts given by others, but from what 

l have myself beheld on many occasions :”- ~ 

ges 9 Cle, cory 5 

olny e! BAO yy 39> Hy 
and with regard to enormous s¢a-monsters, the Jewish writers 
who frequently indulge in falsehoods, are, says the learned 
Bochart, particularly mendacious :— ‘‘ Hebrei sepe menda- 
ces in hoc argumento potissimum mentiuntur liberalissime,” 
(Hierozoicon, 1. 7.) and he proceeds to notice that some of the 
most moderate umongst them describe certain whales exceed- 
ing sixty miles in length. “In illis modestissimi,” &c. (ib.) 
But for many similar wonders of the decp, I refer my reader to 
the great “ Bibliotheca Rabbinica” of Bartolocci and lmbo- 
nati, (five volumes, folio) where he will tind, especially in the first 
part, p. 508 et seqq. many curious passages relative to the 
O'IF) or “great whales,” mentioned in Genesis (i. 21.),- 
which, say the Jewish ductors, should be understood of the 
ww Leviathan. (See Job, Psalms, and Isaiah.) We may, how- 
ever, in the classical and most entertaining work of Athenzus, 
(jib. vii.) discover a sea-monster nearly equal to any described 
by the Rabbinical authors—a fish rarely seen, and exceeding in 

size the island of Crete, 
Ody, Hpaguy, tis mepxdrtorou 8 arias Kehtys pelt 

Meyébes, Kc. | 
While we are tempted to smile at such fictions, and I could 
cite others fully as extravagant, may we not suppose that the 
depths of ocean contain living creatures still larger than any 
whale of which the dimensions have hitherto been ascertained ? 
Here the Kraken immediately presents itself to our imagina- 
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tion as described by Bishop Pontoppidan; the great hasgufe 
also, which resembled an island 1ather than a living ammal, 
according to Olaus. These monsters, howéver, have so generally 
keen regarded as fabulous, that 1 hesitated a long time before 
the testimonies respecting even the sea-serpent appeared to me 
worthy of e:amination. But the perusal of a work lately pub- 
lished has dispelled all my doubts on this subject, and must, | 
think, convince the most incredulous reader. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that an archbishop, two bishops, a dean, a governor, dif- 
ferent missionaries, and other clergymen, captains and crews of 
ships, besides various persons who declared that they had 
seen the sea-serpént, can have conspired to deceive, o: have 
been altogether deceived themselves. ‘The existence of that 
creature, long supposed peculiar to the northern seas of Europe, 
has within a few years been proved by its appearance on the 
American shores; for, however exaggerated several accounts 
may have been, we cannot reasonably doubt such well-authen- 
licated facts as are detailed among the papers of Sir. Joseph Banks, 
from communications made to him by the Linnwan Society at 
Boston, and describing the appearance of a $ea-serpent (in 1817) 
about one hundred feet long, as nearly as could be ascertained. 
Here the work to which I have above alluded (Captain 
Brooke’s Travels in Sweden, Norway, &c.) will afford, as ou 
every subject discussed by the accomplished authcr, considerable 
information, efitertainment, and instruction. Having noticed the 
existence of creatures so incredibly minute that thousands put 
together would not equal a grain of sand in bulk, yet each per- 
haps containing a countless number of others visible ouly to the 
microscopic powers of their eyes, he passes to the gloom of 
African forests, where on a sublimely-enlarged scale, the Crea- 
tor’s works appear stupendous in the elephant, or in the mighty 
boa-serpent, extended to the length of fifty feet, “and vying in 
size with the stately trees between which it glides, the terror of 
all and the sovereign of the forest.” (Brooke’s ‘Travels, p. 418.) 
I shall here close this article by giving, in the author’s own ner- 
vous and elegant language, a passage which immediately follows 
the words above-quotcd :— 

«© The secrets of the great deep alone are veiled from his (the 
philosqpher’s) inquiring eyes 5 and he regrets that his structure 
prevents him from cleaving, like the finny tribe, the watery fluid, 
and gazing on the wonders below. Phenomena the most extraor- 
dinary, nay, even anew world, would there be opened to his 
inspection, did not the grosser materials of his composition ob- 
struct his pursuit. From the marine animal productions, not- 
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withstanding, that come under his observation, he finds, on 
comparing them with those of the land, that they are larger 
proportionably to the! vast space allotted them; and he reason- 
ably concludes, that in’ the extensive and unknown regions of 
the ocean, compared with which the land we inhabit may be 
deemed but as a spot, and the depth of which is not merely that 
of some miles, but extends, for anything that is known to the 
contrary, even from pole to pole-—there may be a varicty of 
animals greatly excecding in size even those which on this ac- 
count alone have been decmed fabulous, yet that their bulk 
may, nevertheless, be fairly proportioned to the space they in- 
habit, and that living midway im this world of waters, without 
ever rising even to the surface, or sceing the light of hcaven, 
they may be made by the hand that fashioned them, and im ways 
unknown to us, subservient to the use and benefit of man. 
Herc let me pause ; for though the subject appears the more 
interesting and inexhaiistible the more it is pursued, yet { fecl 
sensible that 1 have wandered very far, and that the thoughts to 
which the sea-serpent gave rise, have already coinpriscd the 


whole globe.” 
D. P. 





AN ANALYSIS 
Of the Roots and Derivatives of the Hebrew Language. 
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No. IL. [Continued from No. LXV II1.] 
Sir, 


T wave already troubled you with an outline of the scheme of the 
analysis of the Llebrew language to which the “ Nuge Hebraice” 
form an introduction. Inthe present communication it is my in- 
tention to offer a brief view of the proofs of the characters of 
the significant letters being such as are assigned to them in that 
Introductory essay. ; 

First, then, with regard to the palatine significants, 3, p, I, 3. 


Representative cliaracter: a bent bow. 


The characters assigned ¢ 1. Incurvation. 
to 5 are Ideal character : 5 II. Restriction. 
QLIT. Smiting. 


That tle form of the letter represented a bent bow there can- 
not‘be’a doubt. Its present form exhibits this representation ; 
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when inverted, it forms the Roman C. Its name 43 denotes 
something bowed, incurvated, bent round. 

ray *. ° . ®. eye 

Phe ideal characters assigned to this. significant are such as 
are connected with a bent bow. 


I. Uncurvation. 
Li. Restriction. 


‘Lhe idea of tneurcation is necessarily connected with a bend 
How, as is also that of restricfion. Accordingly we find, that 
these ideas are expressed by words, which, diectly or by substi- 
tution, owe their import to the significant 3. [he biliteral 43, 
which gives title to this significant, bemg compounded of this 
feader of the palatines and a labial, gives its import to every 
hilitceal whose first letter Is a palatine and whose second letter 
isa labial, has, as the ideas of 7reurvation and resiricfion are 
connected with the significant 3, which is denuted 9D (a biliteral 
formed from 3), so these ideas are conveyed by the biliteral 93, 
(whence the Gieck Kawlltw, Kullra, KuPos,) and they are, by 
this biliteral, communicated to its derivatives the biliterals, 9p, 
22, 47, 37,92; 33,and to the triliterals formed from all these 
biliterals, "Thus, Gending round, binding, CooPing, HooPing, 
a CaPe, CoPe, CoVe, CaVe, embracing. (CaPio, HaBeo.) 
CoVermg, an Arched or Gibbous form, ail these are expressed 
by 9D, or by its derivative biliterals, or by words formed from 
these, whether triliteral or pluriliteral. : 

‘These ideas of tncurvetion and resiriclion are communicated 
by 3 to the biliteral v3, and to its derivative biliterals 03, off, vp, va, 
and from these to the several triliteral and other de:ivatives formed 
from these. Thus, embracing, -Casing, inclosing, ineluding, 
covering, (hiding, sheltering,) collecting together, encoupass- 
ing, binding, restricting, constringing, contracting, ave expressed 
by wards’ which are derivatives of “5, or of its derivative bil- 
terals, . 

> communicates its ideal characters 1. and IT. to the biliteral 
52, [which is expressive of in-C Luding, in-C Losing, restraining, 
(Ll. 1. a.b. BE. 1.) whence AAgw, Kodevw (ts also Ai), 
CLaudo, CeLo, CeLla, Cau La, &c.] by which these characters 
are communicated to the triliteral and other derivatives formed 
from this biliteral. 

> communicates the ideal characters I. and If. to the bilite- 
ral 95, which conveys the ideas of Ciltcularity, CuRvature, 
CRookedness, (FuPos, GyRus, AiPxos, Cilicus,) in-Ciktcling, 
gathering together into a band, &c. to its several derivatives. 

> when used as a prefix is a particle of restriction ; with the 
formative 77, %, D, or }, affixed, it forms the restrictive particles of 
1, °D,93,1D. The biliteral 4x is also a particle of restriction. 
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Euough has been said to prove that the ideas of incurvation 
and restriction are associated with the significant 3. The vari- 
ous modifications of these ideas are exhibited in the table which 
was sent in a former communication. 


TIT. Smiting. 


The dow having been the instrument with which enemies in 
war and beasts of prey were smitten, that letter which repre- 
sented the bow was employed also to indicate the idea of 
smiting. [J'-) ‘J, 2 Kihgs xiii. 18. “ smite, and he smote ;” 
Wit, Ezek. ix. 17. ‘they smote ;’ MIT, Llos. ix. 10. “he 
was smitien ;” \2D3, Exod. ix. 32. “they were smitlen;” i), 
‘one smilten;” OD, as a part. Hiph., “he that smiteth;” 
as a part. Fluph., “he that is smitten ;” as a noun, a 
stroke, wound.| ‘This import is conveyed also by this signifi- 
cant when it is followed by the furmative & (kD signifying smit- 
ing), and by the formatives 4 or D, (3 and 55 being figuratively 
applied to denote the pungent effect of Heal’, the latter bill- 
teral giving origin to OF, Heal and Ei'T having the same pri- 
mary import, as have «Ky and Kaiw,) and by the formative J) as 
in 7D, which conveys the general idea of smiting, [1r'Tting, 
CuTting. “73 conveys its ideas to the biliterals nit, m3, op, rp, 
“whence yP) op, v7, 1 7), 1, and 73, (the primary import of all 
which is Smiting, HiTtng, or Cu'Tting,) and to the various trili- 
teral and other words formed from these several J>‘literals. 

"The idea uf Smiting, IL. [of which Cutung, 1. and Elitting, 
2. (CeaDo, CuDo) are modifications} is shown, then, to be 
also associated with the letter whose representative character Is 
a bent bow. 

With the formative prefix W, the significant 3 exerts its ideal 
characters [1. and ILI. ‘Thus the bilitesal J’ conveys the idea of 
restricting or CueCxing and that of ticking in a sharp wstru- 
ment, ILL. 1. c. (whence SeCo). 

The characters of the significant Pp are thus stated : 

Representative character: a cup. 
+ Ideal character: emptying out or pouring forth. 

First with regard to the idea/ character. 

The formative & prefixed to the significant Pp forms the bilite- 
ral Px, and affixed to it, it forms the biliteral xp, Px is applied 
figuratively to the pouring out the voice ; (whence Px) to vocife- 
rate; x a kind of wild goat, so called from its cry ; P3* to 
vociferate. So the act of pouring out the voice is expressed by 
other derivatives of ); thusiP*) a WhiNing, pp to cry out, 
CaNo; >p or ‘ip the voice, whence KAaiw, KaAew, to CaLl ;) 
xP denotes voihiting forth, a vomit ; 1) (formed by means of the 
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formative affix }) conveys the idea of emptying or pouring out 
or forth; it is expressive of -pouring forth the voice, as has 
already been stated; it is expressive atso of a hollow pipe, 
(KaNyy, CaNna, CaNe,) and of a hollowed oul receptacle (Ke- 
Nos, vacuus). ‘he biliteral p> (formed by means of the forma- 
tive prefix 1) implies, pouring or emptying out, it being used to 
express, emptying out, clearing away, cleansing ; (the part. n., f. 
pl. ND, cups or bowls, whence libations were poured forth at 
the sacrifices; see the representative character assigned to p:) 
PP) a hollow, empty, place ; P to pour forth milk from the 
breast (to SuCx, SuGere, SuCcus juice, from pv, a biliteral 
formed by adding the formative prefix W to). P with the pre- 
fix (which is formative of the Hiphil and Huphal conjuga- 
tions, conjugations expressive of causation, 2 being expressive 
of causution,) forms the biliteral ps, whose general import is 
expressed by the verb diffluerc, pouring forth, melting, an import 
communicated to the biliterals Jo and 33 which have a similar 
Import (MuCus, MuCx, MaCjes, MuG, MuGgy, are deriva- 
lives). pw (a biliteral already mentioned) is capressive of 
enplying or pouring forth or out; it denotes pouring out a 
liquid, irrigating, effusing, which imports it communicates to 
the biliteral Jo as used to denote pouring out. ) (formed by 
aunexing the significant 5%, whose ideal character is flowing forth, 
to p) denotes effusion (the part. n. pl signifying a spring or 
Jountain of water), emanation. With the prefix 2, the sigmfi- 
cant Pp exerts a similar import; thus the builiteral 3 denotes 
emptying or pouring forth or out; (whence VaCuus,) evacu- 
ating, Ppa to make utterly empty, P3pa a cruse or bottle ; from 
> is formed Ja, which denotes pouring forth or shedding tears, 
weeping, (FLere having the same primary import as F Lucre,) 
the n. "33 denoting the poyring forth tears (Ls, cil. 10.), and the 
overflowing of water (Job xxvii. 11.); the part. n. m. pl. in reg. 
33) (Job xxxviii, 16.) denoting, water-springs: from Pa is also 
formed the Chaldee Pp», which denotes ésswing forth, effusing, 
pouring forth (whence the n. PN a stream, effusion, efflux, ot 
water), the biliteral q» being endowed with a similar import. | 
We are warranted, then, in connecting the idea of emptying 
or pouring oul or forth with the significant». Having ascer- 
tained the idead character of ‘the letter, the determination of its 
representative character is a’ matter of inferior importance, 
hatever its representative character may originally have been, 
it must have been something with which the idea of emplyzng 
or pouring forth or out might be associated. . The Samaritan 
character Y certainly offers some resemblance to a cup; the 
name of the letter is )P or SP, but *P is a derivative of 3D, 
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whence CuP is also derived. Taking into account, then, the 
ideal character of Pp, the Samaritan form of it, the name of it, 
the general import of the derivatives of 93, the application of 1D 
as well as of 3) to denote aCuP, and of AYPad to denote /ibulion- 
vessels, Papa to signify a botile, we may feel watranted in sup- 
posing that the representative character of P (WP) was a Cul. 


The characters of py are thus stated: 
Representative character: a Hook or Staple. 
Ident chavacter: I faing. 

The reduplication of M forms MM which signifies a Hook, 
(Link, Clasp,) whence we derive JM and IN. The form of whe 
letter represents a hook or staple; its Samaritan form repre- 
sents 1 clasp or buckle, 

With the formative 8 prefiscd, TM forms the biliteral Mx, 
which conveys the idea of connecting, attaching, faslenine. 
With the formative eflix 3.7 ferms the biliteral M1, which 
conveys the idea of fixing. With the formative 9 affixed, 1 
forms the biliteral 94, which conveys the idea of fixing, being 
fixed, infixing. With the formative prefix 3, M becomes M, 
which imports being stil/, settled. As “Wh (the derivative of MM) 
also denotes a Hook (it being used as a noun fem. in this 
sense #T2I7), so asa verb it signifies to abide permanently, larry, 
walt ina fixed state. 1 (the derivative of JO or MM) denotes 
something bent found in the manner of a LHouK or (lasp, (al'Ku- 
Aos, unicus, curvus, al Kiorgov, hamus'; al Kas, ulna, a Kote, 
ulnis complector, to UuG,) forming a curve or circuit, Tw 
(which is formed by means of the formatiye prefix W) implies 
being dent round in an unci-form manner. 

From the foregoing applications of the simple combinations of 
fT, when excrting its import as a significant, we appear to be fully 
warranted in assigning to it the représentative and ideal: cha- 
racters which have been allotted to it. 

Lastly, we come to the palatine significant 9. 

The characters of this significant are thus stated : 

Representative character: a Camel. " 
Adeal character : Gping or Bringing forth (ao, Duco). 
With regard to the representative character,.it is to be ob- 


served, that the name of the letter is 5m) CaMeL, and there 
is, therefore, reason to suppose that the Ietter represented a 


camel. The Samaritan form of the letter favors this supposi- 
tion, ‘y. 


_ The ideal character is stated to be, going forth, bringing 
JSorth, aYw, aGo, nTeopes. 
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With the formative prefix 7, this significant forms 4 , which 
has these several imports. With the formative & affixed, it 
forms the biliteral x3, which denotes suing or gotng forth, 
(rising, growing,) whence FAiw. With the formative Y athxed, 
it forms the biliteral ) , which is expressive of GOzng (from the 
fashion of considering y asa consonant having a sound lke that 
of NG, this biliteral gives rise also to the verb to GaN@,) forth, 
it is figuratively applied to the going forth of the breath or 
voice, whence FOaw. 73 and 79) denote the go-ing forth of the 
rays of light. Action, as implicd by the Latin verb aGo, is in- 
dicated by YA2, 719, 3,9 or M9; 11 also signifies eazre, edu- 
cere. With the formative prefix W, this significant forms the 
biliteral v, which is expressive of go-ing forth, or to and fro 
(exire, vagari). The biliteral 5) (which 1s formed by annex- 
ing the formative affix 5 to this significant) imports the act of 
go-we or carrying from one place to another, or go-ing or 
bringing forth (aGere, Ducere), going onward, prog) essively, 
or continually (whence its appheaticn to rolling or rotatory 
motion, hence KuAw, Volvo, whence Wheel.; and its appli- 
cation also to denote the go-ing forth exalting and rejoicing, as 
J also is applied in its derivative I'Asw, giving rise to Tedaw, 
whence GLee). 22 is a particle denoting abundance, answer- 
ing to mure-over (whence GuM); itis a biliteral expressive of 
go-ing forth abundantiy, giving risc to GeMa (in hich word 
the idea is tfe same as that in FQaa), aud to KoMyi, GuMmi, 
This significant, with the signiticant 7 affixed, (whose ideal 
character is emitting or sending Forth) forms the biliteral 7, 
which denotes issuing or going forth (whence to GaD and to 
GuiDe): with the significant 7 affixed, (whose ideal character 
is flowing forth,) this significant forms the biliteral 7), which is 
expressive of go-ing from ove place to another, (w hence to 
Joultney, Pere-GRinari,) bringing or sending forth (hence 
el'ssPw, whence GueRre, Walt). ° 

It appears, then, that good grounds exist for considering the 
characters of } to be such as have been assigned to it, 


The labial significants next present themselves. These are, 
5, als iar 
"Fhe characters of 5 are thus stated : 


Representative character: a Mouth open (Os, Latine). 


: I. Separation. 
Ideal character : ; II. Expansion. 
" LIL. Action of Puffing, Breathing, Blowtng. 


Dd is named MD, which denotes « mouth (vs, i, e. mouth and also 
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face) ; ‘D also denotes @ mouth, which, in Chaldee, is named 59 ; 
1) also denotes face (or aspect). Each of these biliterals con- 
sists of 5 with a formatve affix. | 

‘The action of puffing, blowing, breathing, panting, is always 
expressed by some derivative of 5 (these actions would be asso- 
ciated with the representation of an open or expanded mouth). 
Thus 5. yD, vB), v3, (formed by combining formatives with 5) 
denote these actions. "* denotes puffing, and the fuce or nose 
(the organ of breathing). *p denotes panting (palpitating). 

With the formative affix J, the significant forms the biliteral 
m5, which denotes separation, which is also indicated by the 


derivative biliterals 75) and 73. With the formative affix 9, the 
significant forms the biliteral °5, which is also expressive of 
separation. 

nS and v5) convey the idea of expansion or spreading widely 
(as also the act of breathing). YD (formed by affixing to ® the 
significant ¥, whose ideal character Is ¢ssuing or spreading forth,) 
indicates separating and spreading abroad. © denotes sepura- 
tion or expansion, combined with flowing forth. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that the characters which 
we have assigned to 5 have been allotted to it. 


The characters of 3 have been thus stated : 
Representative character: a House. 

¢ Hollowness, Cavity. 

¢ Evacuating. 

‘The letter is called 2, which is a word denoting a hollow 
receptacle or cavity of any kihd (r°3, a house). 13 forms a verb 
signifying to build a house, q.d. to house; hence as a noua it 
denotes ‘the person .D AN TPA WR, (see Deut. xxv. 9.) in a 
figurative sense, “‘who builds up the house,” the perpetuation of 
the family or house being dependent on the 12 or son, (pl. 
O%2) and upon the m3 or daughter (pl. HV3). So it was the 
duty of a kinsman to take to wife the childless widow of a bro- 
ther (or next kinsman), to build up the house of that relative, 
_ and he YTN 13 ON FHI WRN was called 52) (a word also formed 
from 3), which as a v. was applied to denote the act of taking 
a kinsman’s widow for the purpose of building up his house. 
The head of the house was called 2, or father. 

Wi and 3123 signify, hollow, void. YI denotes evacuating. 
The ideal import of wD is void, *2 conveys the idea of eva- 
cuating by an outlet, it being used to express going or proceed- 
ing forth (whence BAw and BAivw). 3 denotes bringing out 
or forth, pro-ducing ; 3% has a similar import. 92. 1s used as a 
particle of negation (affirmative of non-existence, q. a. sent out 


Ideal‘character : 
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or emptied or evacuated), 253 denoting an empty unsubstantial 
thing of nought ; 92 conveys also the idea of evacuating or pro- 
ceeding forth or emptying forth. : 

‘There seem, therefore, to be grounds for allotting to 2 the 
characters which have been assigned to it. 


The characters of D are thus stated: 


Representative character: Water. 


.  § From, Causation, 
Ideat character : N Distribution. 


As a prefix particle 2 signifies from (or out of) ; it is, in this 
application, used also in a reduplicate form, as 2), JOD (Gen, 
xvi. G. 1 Sam. xv. 28.) “out of or from thee.” OD is the 
name of this letter. OW denotes a defect or blemish (q. d. 
something gone from), whence MwMpos. 1 sigmifics from ; asa 
verb it denotes the act of distributing (whence it is used to de- 
note the act of distributing into allotments or DMD; hence My- 
Nuw, MeNw, MoNos, MeNos, MynNy, &c. Grace, et MaNo, Ma- 
Neo, MoNeo, MuNio, MaNus, MuNus, MeNs, &c. Latiné). 
Dx denotes a mother, she from whom progeny proceeds, q. d. 
out of, (as MyTyP, from W5,) and who perributes nourishment 
to her offspring. % with the plural termination D%, as OD (in 
regim, %D) denotes waters, or, collectively, water, Water is the 
grand agent of distribution employed by nature. conveys the 
idea of plurality or of MaNy ; so x3, with the mutable formative 
affix TT, as TD or Med denotes a Aundred, the idea being that 
of MaNy [xx or 9 in Arabic signifying, to extend, dilate 
(Parkhurst), q. d. to from, to distribute ; so éxaroy ‘ sumitur 
indefinite etiam pro mu/tis et magnis,” it being derived from 
ixas procul, eMiNus]; so MA in Saxon, and the obsolete Eng- 
lish word MO, signify sore : D: also indicates plurality, affixed 
to neyns ft forms the masc. plural, the final D alone having a 
similar impert; 0° is a plur, pronoun (so EM in English) ; O» 
imports plurality or multitude (it denotes a people, whence 
us a particle. it implies, with, q. d. consoczated, or one of the 
popular mass, whence AMa OMov; so Mov ohe of the same 
society, this being the idea in OMos, OMados, OMoios, OMow, 
OMoiw# OMsAew3 hence also the Saxon hAM, whence English 
hOMe). With the idea of a multitude is connected the idea of 
tumult (so turba and turbare): thus D> denotes also a state of 
turbuience or tumult. 0° denotes also the sea from the multi- 
tude of its waters (compare O°D) which are distributed over the 
globe, and which are in constant turbulence. [The ocean ts also 
called DJ), from its turbulence, as wyyy, oceanus, “qu. ab ayecbas, 
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quod sit in perpetuo motu.” Hesych. and sea, Saxon rx, Ger- 
man see, Dutch see or zee, from Zew, ferveo, bullio, scateo.] 

ni denotes remoting utterly away (q. d. to from); 3 im- 
ports severing (q. d. to from); "319 applied to denote death, 
the act of dying, the idea being that of from aud distribution ; 
death being a separation or detachment from the world, and a 
dissolution of the material frame. [So @aNeros, @Nyoxw from 
SP to yield up or assign; awaddutrecbas ex tov Prov from amaa- 
arrow, Mulo; MoTpos a MeTw, quod a nb (i, e. separation) 
unde et Falum: so MoPa and Moks have the same ideal 
import as MeiPw, divido.| & denotes a state of abstraction and 
of deprivation, NeMw, distribuo. Ow indicates disposition, or 
distribution, or appointment, whence SMa and XyMasveo (hence 
it denotes a name, NaMe and oNoMa from NeMw): it also 
denotes desoluting and making waste [the idea being that of 
deprivation, or that of distributing widely, WaS'Ye, VaSTo, as 
well as VaSTus, VaST, being derived from v5, whose origin is 
we), which denotes spreading widely apart or alread, and UsP@» 
and IoP@ew being, as their derivative PceRt Do, formed from 79, 
the derivative of 95, «vhose import is similar]. 

Such being the imports attached to the several simple forms 
of combination of which we have cnumerated, we have some 
grounds for stating the characters of this letter to be such as 
have been already assigned to it by us. ‘The original form of 
the letter has usually been supposed’ to have offered a repre- 
sentation of the waters of the sea: ‘‘O'% signifies water, in 
Egyptian Mw, whence the Greck Mu, in Tyrian 8%, as well as 
Greek Masa, is mother,” as saith lustathius, “ water being the 
mother of all productions.” 


We next come to the dental or sibilant significants : 
t: x D, W, a “T- f > 
The characters of } have been thus stated : 


Representative. character: a Cutting Instrument. 
Ideal character: Motion. 


In a reduplicate form, as tt, the letter forms a verb, used in 
the Rabbinical writings to signify, to move oneself away, and the 
n. ™M denotes a moving animal, motion. Zw, Zaw, Zwov, are 
derivatives of this’ significant. In Arabic %3 to leap forth, 
to go forth towards a point, t13 moveable, xix} to move. The 
significant alone is a verb denoting moving forth, ¥ (2 Kings 
ix. 33.) was sprinkled, M1 (Uiph.) to sprinkle. YY signities to 
move, ™ denotes moving away, removing ; (the part. Huph. 
"iD fornss a noun applied to denote girdle, q. d. a removable 
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garb, ¥ giving rise to ZoNe whence i723, castam ZoNam recin- 
gere, Avew mapfenxyy ZaNny, UN also denoting a ZoNe or girdle ;) 
¥ signifies, scattering forth, going forth, pouring forth (XN to 
go away, go forth) ; 31 siguities to run out, go forth, issue forth: 
the primary import of ty is, removing away, hastening away. 
(See Exod. ix, 19. Is. x. 13. Jer. iv. 6. vi. 1.) With the sig- 
nificant p) affixed (whose ideal character is emplying or pouring 
forth), } forms the biliteral 7%, which imports removing by pour- 
ang forth. With the significant 7) affixed (whose ideal charac- 
ter 15 flowing forth), } forms the biliteral %, which denotes re- 
moving forth and diffusing, scattering, dispersing. ‘The signifi- 
cant ‘T (whose ideal character is emitting) bemg affixed to }, 
forms the biliteral +, which denotes moving forth ; emitling 
applied to denote the act of ebuldition (Zew trom 1) figuratively, 
applied to pride. (71% m Chaldee, fo go forth from, Dan, ii. 
5. 8.) 

"The 7deal character, then, which we have assigned to }, seems 
to be the correct one. With regard to its representative cha- 
racter no precise opinion can be formed : the reasons for fancy- 
ing that it may have been the representatien of a cutting mstru- 
ment have been mentioned in the “ Nugew Hebraicie ;” the 
shape of this letter in the old Phoenician alphabet seems taken 
from a shaving-knife or plane, to which instrument it there 
bears some resemblance.—“ Bavig 1s a shaving-buife or plane in 
the Greek sti, and Savis. plank or board.” (Barkers Lexi- 
con.) But itis not of any importance to determine what the 
original representative character of this letter was. 


oe 
The characters of §$ are thus stated : 
Representative character: a dfunicr's noose, 
, J. Lssuing, Spreading forth. 
‘ eIdeal character: 2 II. Constringing, Con- 


eee ; ; 4rctor, Latin. 
: fining, Squeezing, §~ : 


@ 

YS imports issuing and spreading forth; Yi bas the same 
general import (b/ossoms are denoted by YS; O'S, i) DIN; 
wings by YY and WM; so Flee, Lows f Ly, Los, 
FLower, have one common import; IsTaAov from IeTaw, 
whence PeTal, and MeTowas, Volo): 88 denotes issuing forth ; 
RYRY, procecds, issue : YS imports issuing or spreading forth: % 
imports éssuing or spreading forth ; thus it implies (as 282, or In 
Hiph. SY{1,) to take away, rescue, yet away from confinement, 
escape ; it implies also spreading forth, in its application to de- 
note shade, shelter, overshadowing; %% also denoting over- 
spreading : 2% imports issuing and spreading’ forth (at being 
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applied to denote swelling out, becoming turgid or prominent ; 
Na¥ essuing and spreading forth as a martial host, gomg forth 
in troops): YX to prés, straiten, confine, urge, hasten (¥x) to 
cast off): ¥2 to squeeze out: 8 to straiten, bind up closely, 
constringe. 

The letter y is called “T¥, or instrument of the hunter. 

So that the ideal characters which we have assigned to ¥ 
have not been allotted to it without just grounds ; and it is not 
important to determine what particular instrument of the hun- 
ter it may originally have represented. 


‘be characters of D are thus stated : 

Representative charaetcr: Hoof of a Horse. 
Ideal character: Rapid motion, moving away. 

The reduplication-of this significant DD denotes alacrity of 
motion. DD a horse, a swift; DD (3y2) a moth. 0? denotes 
quick motion; YO denotes removing forwards from place to 
place; "D indicates removing away, 1D imports moving, Do 
implies removing or delaching, 3D signities moving about, 1D 
denotes removing away. 

Such being the ideal character exerted by D, we may remark 
that a hoof would be a natural emblem of rapid motion. OW, 
says Parkhurst, “ occurs not as a verb, but as a noun; a kind of 
precious stone, an onyx, thus called in Greek, Latin, and Eng~ 
lish, from the Greek ovuf, a madd or hoof, which jt resembles in 
color, &c. : as the Greeks call this gem ove, a natl or hoof; so it 
is not improbable that the Lleb. OMW might have the same 
meaning, though used in the Bible only as the name of a pre- 
cious stone ; forin Arabic the verb signities to be nimble, active, 
strong, as a horse: ‘ Celer, agilis, validus fuit eguus.’ Castell. 
And every one knows that it is by the foofs that horses and 
such kind of animals exert their strength and their activity”—-. 
(DTW would be thus used as formed, by adding the formative 
prefix W to the biliteral 05 denoting tumult) : “hence perhaps 
{slandic skumpa to run violently, and Eng. to scamper; also 
Italian Zampa, the fore-foot of a quadruped, and Zampare, 
fo stamp or beat the ground with the feet as horses do.” 
Now DY signifies stamping or trampling with the feet, and D3 
has the same import. ‘The letter D is called JWOD, 1. e. prop or 
support ; the hoof is the Pee or support of the foot and leg, and 
consequently of the animal altogether, The present form of 
D'is no bad representation of the impression made on the ground 
by a horse’s hoof: the old Samaritan > is not unlike the repre- 
sentation of the paw of a quadruped. 
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The characters which we have allotted to p have not then 
been assigned to it without just grounds, 


‘The characters of y are thus stated: ¢ 


Representative character: teeth set in the lower jaiv. 
Ideal character: motion. 


W signifies a tooth, and it is the name of this letter, the ori- 
vinal form of which represented fceth in the lower jaw (see 
Nugw Elebraice), W 1s frequently exchanged with its cognate D, 
from which it borrows its ideal character, motion. W? denotes 
various kinds of removing away; W> imports removing away, 
moving to and fro; Wy implies motion, or action, or removing 
away ; WW indicates moving away or about ; yw denotes moving, 
forth, about, or away ; Ww indicates alacrity of motion. 

We are justified then in assigning to WY the characters allotted 
to it above. 


The characters of % are thus stated : 


Representative character: aseredl. 
Ideal character-: rolling up, ov extending forth (involution ov evolution). 
2 siguifies to extend forth; > has thé same import ; has 
the same primary import 3 » conveys the same general import 
as docs M9, and also vw and Ow aud Wn. Dy denotes involution and 
extending forth ; Ox implies involution ; > denotes involution ; 
2 imports extending forth. <A scroll conveys the idea both 
of cuvolution and of evolution. Ithas been shown that this 
letter represented the profile of a sergld (see Nugie Hebraice). 
We cannot then avoid assigning to 0 the charactets which 
we have allotted to it. 


‘The characters of p are thus stated : 


Representative character : a terminus or Loni. 
Ideal character: to mark or assigrn. 

DF) occurs alone, or as an infinitive, JW), of, with an omissible 
formative affix and prefix, as WP, signifying assigning, firing, 
granting, giving. ¥l implies marking, hmitug, defining ; 
Wi denotes marking or setting a limit QDV1is the name of J); 
Dx is a mark or sign; Iw denotes a marked, set, hmited point 
of time ; Mvimports SiT ting, placing, appointing, (STyys, S'To. 
(For remarks on the representative character of , see Nuge 
Hebraicz.) ; 

We seem to be, justified, then, in assigning to J) the characters 
already ‘allotted to it. - ; 
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The characters of 5 are thus stated: 

Representative character : a door or an outlet of an inolosed place. 

Ideal character: emitting, sending forth. . 

‘in aud denote emitting or sending forth; “pb has the same 
import, as have MS, and 5F, 5, 37, wt, and “Ww,and Th. YT conveys 
the idea of sending, or proceeding, forwards. The name of ‘7 is 
MMs, 1. e. a door. | 

The characters of 4, then, have not been assigned to it with- 
out just grounds. 


We come next to the Idio-Phonics 5 and 5. 


The characters of 5 are thus stated : 
Representative character: a hawh’s head, 
Ideal character : flowing, darting, projecting, forth. 

“I denotes flowing forth; and 7 indicate flowing, as fluid 
(is a diguid letter, and its several derivatives in Greek and 
Latin indicate fluency or fluidity); VW imports flowing forth; 
" flowing or projecting forth (8 and 3 a river) ; VW a drop; 
n") denotes the flowing movements of AiR ; 05 indicates project- 
ang forth; 1 denotes the flowing forth of the voice; 47 de- 
notes a state of fluency ; p conveys the ideas of flowing forth 
and emptying out ; Y) of darting forth and issuing forth ; &c. 
&e. 
(For illustration of the representative character, see Nuge 


Hebraicz.) | 
The characters of 5 are thus stated : 


, Representative cliaracter : some hind of hook. 
Ideal character: attachment (to). 

This letter (which is so commonly a mere formative), wheu it 
acts the part of a significant, conveys the idea of tv. x to 
(aT); by to (at, upon) ; 19 adding, joining ; ) abiding or-stay- 
ang ; bn implying putting to or upon. ‘. 

(For illustgation of the representative character, see Nuge 
Hebraicz.) 

We have thus taken a survey of the represen‘ative and ideal 
characters of the significants, 3, /p, 1,3, 5,2, 0,1, %D, WB, 0, Dy 
7,7.5; and we have seen that these characters have not been 
determined on without due deliberation, but that good grounds 
exist for our assigning to these significants the characters which 
we have assigned to them severally. os 

We have spoken of ) as a vowel which, although it is com- 
monly a mere formative, is, in a very few instances, (as when 
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combined with the most simple formatives,) invested with the 
power of a siguificant. 

Considered, then, as a significant, its.characters have been 
thus stated : 

Representative character: an eye. 
Ideal character : wandering. 

The name of is PY, i. c. an eye (the Samaritan J and the 
Greek and Roman O appear to represent an eye). Jr denotes 
wandering to and fro; Yn imports wandering ; Y implies 
moving aside ; Yr denotes turning lhe eyes (see vW). 

J isa mere formative, except when it 1s a prefix particle, 
when it isa particle denoting connexion, a connecting particle. 
‘The name of Vis N, which is a noun signifying a connecting 
mean, a thing for connecting or fastening (see the representa; 
tive character of Yin-the Nugw Lebraice). » denotes fixing, 
abiding, staying. 

N,71,°.3, being mere formatives, need no discussion as to 
their representative. or idcal characters. They are employed, 
however, with a reference to their Phonic characters. 

Letters arc employed, with a reference to their Phonic cha- 
racter, in forming words by onomatupeeid. Exclamations and 
interjections of lamentation are expressed by words formed of 
mere formative letters, whose Phonic character expresses the 
sound which these words severally refer to. ‘Thus WH (Ezek. xxx. 
2.), TWIN (Judy. vi. 22.), YW (Amos v. 16.), 11 (Ezek. ti. 10.), 
YN (Ezek. xvi. 23.), TN (Ps. cxix. 5.), TIN (Ezek. vi. 11. 
xxi. 15. or 22.) are interjections of /amentalion, auswering to 
hah, oh, ho ho, hejgho, hey, ahah, och, (ai, at al, &, duo, 
odal, het, heu, ve); so TAX NIN NI, denote, ah now, nay, 
ah pray; SV hah! 7 (Isa. lv. 1.) ho! TNT ahah! From 
these interjections or natural expressions of feeling, are formed 
verbsand nouns of corresponding import. ‘Thus by pretixing 
the formatife prefix 3 to the simple aspirate i, we form 13 
(Ezek. vii. 11.), sighing, moan, (whence ay fo cause to sigh, to 
afflict,) TI tn sigh, moan (q. d. to ah) : Wd (Jer. IX, 10, 18, 
19, 20.), PPI (izek. xxvii. 32.), TT (Mic. 11. 43, all signifying 
sighing. So from the exclamation N83 we have the verb N3 
which is applied in Eph, signifying to cause to sigh, (Numb. 
xxxii, 7. 9.) [hence it couveys the idea of leaving a desire 
ungratified or the non-fulfilment of a beneficial promise, it being 
used in this sense in the form of an, f. in reg. AN @ promise 
unperformed, desire unsatisfied, a breach of promise, Numb, xiv, 
34. and in the pl. non-fulfidment of obligations, Job xxxii. 10.] 
and it is applied to denote the act of intercession of a husband 

@ 
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or father, whereby he expresses his disapprobation of a contract 
or vow entered into by a daughter or wife, rendered disallow. 
So from the interjectign 7TIN we have the verbs 73N and PN to 
sigh, moan, (the latter verb not occurring as a verb in Kal ex- 
cepting in Rabbinical writings, but being used in Hith. in 
Numb. xi. 1. Lam. iii. 39.) whence are formed as nouns rvINN 
PVINTS (Usa. xxix. 2.) sighing and moaning, DIN (Ezek. xxiv. 7.) 
moanings, DIN (Hos. ix. 4.) mourners, WN (part. form) mourn- 
mg, sorrow [panting and laboring, (Hos. xi. 3 or 43 see also 
Job xviii, 7. Isa. x}. 29.) whence tt also denotes exertion, Gen. 
xlix. 3. Deut. xxi. 17. aevos, Ps. Ixxviil. cv. 36."]. So from 
the interjection W1 we have the vo. TW (Isa. xlvii. 11. Ezek. vir. 
26.) affliction in reg. IVT. So MS to sigh for, (desire im Hiph. 
MN to be an object of desire, isa. i. 7. Cant. 1.5. 10. or a de- 
sirable thing, pl. MS) objects of desire, usually applied to green 
spots of pasture in the desert which were objects of powerful 
desire) nv. f. in reg. DYN sighing after, desire, TST in reg. INR 
un object of desire, desire ; NID (part. n. m. pl. in reg.) desires 
(Ps. ex. 9.) As Se! and Sh! are interjections expressive of 
the natural sounds whereby szleace is enjoined, so the union of 
an aspirate with a sibilant letter is, in Hebrew, similarly used. 
‘Thus 0/7 is an interjection enjoining si/ence (HuSH! Judg. 
m. 19. Hab. ii. 20, &c.)3; DT (3 pers. sing.) he hushed 
(Numb. xiii. 50.) ; IFT Aush ye (Nehem. vill, 11.); Ort is used 
also adverbially, denoting si/ent/y (Amos vill. 3,), So WI, as 
averb, signifies to TiuS ff or be silent, or to hush others 
Hort sword opm Sad own od (Nehem. viii. 11.) “ And 
the Levites hu S ITed all the people, saying, {fua8 H ye,” |: hence 


with the formative prefix 5 it forms Wr, which is used as averb 
in Hith. signifying to SY,or ISH, each other, it being applied 
to persons whispering together, (2 Sam. xii. 19. Ps. xii. 18.), 
and as anonn it devotes,a whisper (spoken of a husied or 
secret prayer, Isa. xxvi. 16.): the triliteral is also used to denote 
the hissing noise with which serpents were charmed ; the Hipb. 
part. m. ‘pl. own being rendered charmers (Ps. lviii. 6.). So 
with the formative prefix 1,Wfis used to denote a serpent, 
which is named WM from its Aussing. There are many other 
words formed by onomatopeeia, but the foregoing instances are 
sufficient for the purpose of illustrating the subject. 

‘The preceding detail, tedious and prolix as it may appear, 


' It is, by translators, confounded sometimes with Vt rickes, and with 
TY tnequity. a 
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offers a condensed and hasty sketch of the proofs on which the 
determination of the characters of the Hebrew letters rests. 
Coupled with the paper previously subntitted to your notice, it 
may enable you to form an idea of the correctness or icor- 
rectness of the elementary principles which are developed in the 
Nuge Hebraice. 


x. 9. Db. 
August 18, 1826. 
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THE CHORIZONTES. 








"Vu Chorizontes (05 ywpifovres) were a sect of Homeric gram- 

tm) 
marians, Who maintained that the Odyssey was not written by 
the author of the Ilias. Lt was only known from a passage of 
Seneca, de brev. Vit. c. 13. ‘ejusdemne auctoris essent Ilias ct 
Odyssea,’ that among the ancients such a question was agitated, 
uutil the Scholia of Villoison produced a number of passages 
with severe anJmadversions on these geammarians, Wolf, p. 
clvim. has put these passages together. ‘Lhese Chonzontes are, 
however, never mentioned by name, nor can it be inferred from 
those passages how many there were. But there can be no doubt 
that they were men of great erudition, and perfectly conversant 
with ancient history ande mythology. It would not be fair to 
judge of their grammatical knowlege only from the passages 
which their adversaries have thought proper to brig forwards, 
in order to refute’ them: those would, to show off against the 
Chorizontes, probably pass over many impertant critical re- 
marks of the latter, and pick out those which seemed the 
weukest ‘in point of argument. ‘Thus, I]. x. 476. 1s made to 
disprove the assertion of the Chorizontes, that mporagoibe is 
used in the Odyssey only as definition of time, im the [liad only 
a3 definition of place. To show that they were wrong in saying, 
that the Odyssey glone had edreay Aekidice as yoivig or Adyyos, ad LI. 
A. 147. Samos is quoted against them. ‘lhe Chorizontes had also 
remarked that, I]. $.416, Aphrodite 1s called the spouse of Ares, 
in the Odyssey of Hephzstos. Neleus, 1l.a.692. has twelve sons, 
and Odyss. a. 295. only three. Creta, II. 8: 649. is called 
éxardumogus, and Odyss. r. 174. contains only ninety towns. It 
appears that they even pointed out contradictions in the Iliad. 
Jl. v. 365. Cassandra is elfos agiory among the daughters of 
Priamus, and II. % 232. Laodike. -* 
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A passage in the Vita Homeri of Proclus, published with ad- 
ditions from a Codex in the Escurial, says of Homer: Fsypage 
QE womnoess dbo, "Trsada fal’ Odvoceav’ Bévcov xa) ‘EAAdvinos ddai- 

ovosy avrod” of pévros apyaios xa) Tov RUXAOY avahégouTly Els aUTOY. 
These words give us a clue for the time when those Chorizon- 
tes lived. As they stand here, something must be wrong in the 
text; Wolf said the passage was mutilated; Heyne maintained 
that the Venctian Codex had jugevwy; and he read $v Zivov, 
meaning the philosopher Zeno, of whom Diogenes, Laert. vii. 
4, quotes Ip0Bayparav “Opypixav wéyre. Imm. Bekker found 
jv in the Codex ; there is no doubt, therefore, that this passage 
gives us the names of two Chorizontes: besides, Bekker found 
aParpoivras instead of &patpoio1v. We know Xenon as an am- 
bassador of the Achwans, Pol. xxx. 7. 14. But what is better 
still, we know for certain that there was an Homeric gram- 
marian of the name of Xcnon: for the Venet. Schol. have I]. 
py. 435. the words év 88 ra moog 1d Hevewvos wapacofoy moogéperce 
pespen picboy. 

But who is Hellanicus ? Can it be the logographer Hellani- 
cus from Lesbos? Bat would Hellanicus the logographer have 
ventured to take the Odyssey from Llomer, at a time when 
Homer appeared yet as the Atlas, who carried every epic poem 
on his shoulders; at a time when it was yet believed that the 
Konpia and the ’Exiyovos were written by Homer, and Herodot. 
ii. 117. hardly dared to doubt it?) How can Hellanicus have 
taken the Odyssey away from Llonrer, when Aristotle left him 
yet the Margites? How should Elellanicus have shown so much 
critical boldness, who is accused by ‘Thucyd. 1.97. Ephorus 
(Phot. p. 64.), Strabo, x. p. 451. U., ix. p. 426. C., of having 
believed the silliest fables? Cf. Diodor.i.37. Can we think him 
a man of nice discrimination in point of language, who wrote 
yet in an annalistic style? Cic. de Or. 1. 12 Hl, 0. 651. of 8 
oux, sdvayro, xal ayripevol mep Eraipou xoaicpeiv. Flellanicus 
takes seg as the Molic form instead of aepi; Od, B. 185. he 
derived avelys from andy and not from dvwevess and LI. e. 269, 
he wrote énAdas instead of 7Aeas in the sense of tayéas, ws Jwpi- 
xdog éxrilenevou tod moiyrod. EKustathius seems to have believed 
that this Hellanicus the grammarian and the logographer were 
the same perso, as he says, speaking of him xara ryv maraidy 
irroglay, and of wadaiol gacw. But he could be mistaken 
too. Every doubt is removed by Suidas, s. v. [roAsudios ’Em- 
berys, where. it is said that this Ptolomzus was not only a pupil 
of Aristarch, but also of the grammarian Hellanicus; and Hel- 
lanicus a pupil of Agathocles, and Agathocles a pupil of Zeno- 
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dotus, of whom also Aristarch was a pupil through Aristopha- 
nes Byzant. 

Thence we know that Hellanicus was a contemporary of 
Aristarch, and that he lived about Olymp. clvi, He was one 
of the grammarians who found all the dialects mn Homer, Thus 
we have ascertained who those two Chorizontes were, and when 
they lived; and no doubt they were at the head of their school, 
as the careful Proclus mentions them particularly. ‘The Hagé- 
GoFov of Xenon is probably the opinion of the Chorizontes, that 
Flomer was not the author of the Odyssey. 

In the above passage of Proclus, the word dpyaios means the 
same, whom Aristot, calls, Metaph. xiv. extr. p. 306. 4th ed. 
Brand. of apycios ‘Opyosxol ; as Theagenes of Rhegium, Stesim- 
brotus of 'Thasus, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, &c. Eustath. p. 
785. calls them of maAciol, and Schol. Villoison ad Il. 83. oi ép- 
xaos xpitixol. ‘These believed yet that Homer had written the 
cyclic poems—for the xdxAos of Proclus cannot mean any thing 
else. 
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ANCIENT RemMepy for Canine Madness. 


In the Geoponicd, which is a collection of Greek agricultural 
writers, there is the following receipt for the cure of mad dogs, 
and also for those who have been bit by them : 

‘¢ Let dogs that are mad be contined, and kept without food 
for one day. Afterwards, let some hellebore be mingled with 
their drink, and when they have been purged by it, let them 
be fed with barley bread. Ina similar manner you may cure 
those that have been bit by mad dogs.” ‘The name of the au- 
thor of this receipt is Theonmestus.—Basilez, p.4 46. 

The justly celebrated Dr. Barrow recommends hellebore to 
be given to those who are insane from obviously erroneous con- 
ceptions. And if it can purify from this insanity, it may perhaps 
also contribute to remove that which is canine. The passage 
which | allude to is in his Lectiones Mathematica, p. 77. and 
is in answer to those who deny that mathematical demonstration 
is established on a firm basis. ° 

2 T. TAYLOR. 
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Correction of a passage in Demosthenes. 


The opening of the TH1ikp PHiLipric appears to me to be 
very much injured by the manner of pointing, thus eis T0080" dxyy- 
pive wavTa Ta TMedypara xal mooepeva dpw, wore S2doia py BAdo- 
yoy poev elev, aAydis Pf. ‘This is certainly a most lame and 
impotent conclusion to a sentence in which the orator has been 
raising the expectation of something more pithy. It appears 
to me that wore is not to be construed with dédoxe, but with 
oux adv Sivacba: yeizov some lines below. Jet me set down the 
whole sentence as I think it ought to be read, and let the reader 
judge. 

TIodAaw, & avdpes “Adyvaios, Adywv yiyvoutvwy Criyou Sev xa! 
Exdotyy exxanolay wep) av Didimmos, ad’ od tHv elonvyv emomoaro, 

E] Ld e ~ > a a bY w ad ? “ A 7 + 
OU POvVOY Ups, MAAR Kal TOUS aAAOUS EAAnvas adixel, xal wavTey ev 
oi) ors Gyodvray y ay, ei xal pH wosovos TOUT, xal Aeyesy deiv, xck 
HPATTEY ANAT MpoTHxEly, OMwS ExEIvos MaveETaL TIS UBCEWS xab Oleny 
ddoes, cis Toul Oryypeva TavTa TA mpaypaTa nal meoeptva bpw, 
wore—Seboinc py BAdogywov piv eloeiv, aAndes 8 y—ei xal Adve 
amavres EBovAoyTO of mepsovres, xal Xergorovely Owes, e& wy ws Gav- 
Adrar’ EwedAe ta mocypud eke, odx av (Hryovpcu) Suvacbas yeipov 9 
viv aura Siareb inves. 

The interruption—éeorxx—aaysis 8 y¥—is intended both to 
deprecate the anger of the Athenians at what could not but 
sound harshly in their cars, and to arouse the attention. Many 
similar interruptions occur in Demosthenes, cf. Reisk. p. 97. 
], 23, seqq. p. 312. 1. 14—-21. xai wou wpos dids—yxepycopai—ewoi 
peevn. tT. A. p. 479. 7. Ke. Ke. 
iH. L. 
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GODOFREDI FTERMANNI 
DE PARTICULA a LIBER SECUNDUS. 
[Pant IN.—Continucd from No. LNIX.] 
IV.—De conjunctivi usu deliberadivo epud rece ntiores. 


AX ccrxqroree usum quum dicu, cum intelligi volo, qut quum per prosa: cratio- 
mis scriptores lingua Greca ad cerfiorem dicendi rationeim Tevocata esset, obti- 
uere copit, Is quum fere etiam pu¢sin omnem, prater epicam, invasisset, com 
plectitur scriptores omnes, qui incorrupta lingua Greca sctipserunt, exceptis epics, 
Nam quum co tempore, quo Ifomerus atyue Hesiodus et quos ih auciores habue- 
runt, carmina sua condidere, ex conjunctivo paullatim futurum enasceretur, fier 
non potuit, quin epica oratio liberius adbuc conjunetivo uteretur, etsi jam 
Nomen Hesiodique wvo satis accurate hos verbi modos distiaguens. Je ea dis- 
tinctione supra dictum. Reccutiores vero conjunctisi usum magis ctiam coanyus- 
tarunt, ida ut ei extra sententias finalis et conditionales solam debbcrandi et 
adhortandi vim relinquerent, in sententiis conditional:bus autem selum  adinit- 
terent futuri exacti, sive mavis rei expericntia comprobanaw signilicationcm, 

Kt dehberativus quidem conjunctivi usug in anterogatiombus maxime ceini- 
tur; Od. E, 299. . 

& por eyw Seidds, rh vd mos pijiata yernrar ; 
et 460. . 
& or ey Ti wabw;, Th yv por eheTa yEernrat. 
Apud J\(ticos hac frequentissima sunt, ut, Ti pe , 
7G BW; TA 0TH; TA KEADW, 
Aristoph. Ban, 1. 
elxw Ti TO@v ewIdTUr ; 
Patet hujusmodi oiationem ellipticam case, ut inte digatur ae nescin aa, 
vel simile quid. Qaare si hoe genus in obliqua iitetrogatione tsurpalir, mbil dif- 
fert ab recta interrogatione ut juatn re vera ipsam quoque obhquam putare opor- 
teat. Deliberare autem quid faciendum sit, ct in nostiis rebus et in alienis 
possumus. Unde hic conjunctivus omiuium personarain ect. Ut quod avud Eun- 
pident cot in Oseste v, 779." 
GAAG Bit” EAGw ; 

side alio gui mittendas esset Joqueretur Orestes, recte diccret, @AAd Gar EAD , 
Non minus recte, si Pylades, quicum loquitur, esset mittendus, lime diceret aAAd 
Bar’ Ons; Demosthenes de cur. p. 208, 27. f6n 8 ext ravra mopetuopo', ro- 
cobrov ‘tigdy epwrigas: wérepdy aé Tis, Aiaxlyn, ins wddrcws exlpdy } cuby elvac 
g7 5 Idemin Madrot. p. 613, 3. ei7a rat?’ otrot weOwou bwip asray oe Totty, 
kal Ta THS ORS avaitOnoias Kai wovnpias epya ed EavTuds dvadéfwvrar, Sed quod 
apud Ruripidem legitur, Here. F. 141%. mas obp ér'clnys ort curdcteApas KaKuls ; 
vereor ut potuerit pro pniér’ oby efrns dici, ut potius senbendum videatur was 
ovy évixres. Non ita in conjunctive adhurtativo, quamquam is proprie nilal aliud 
quam deliberativus est. Cur vero? Nempe ob id ipsum, quia proprie est delibe- 
rativus. Nam nosmet ipsos guid facere oporteat quum deliberamas, in co sume, 
ut id faciamus: quo fit ut hic delibesativus conjunctivus adhostaioni adhibeatus 
quum vero deliberamus quid alios facere conveniat, nitul illud ad illeram vo- 
luntatem pertinet. Non enim illi deliberant, sed mus. Osinis enim dehberatin 
co tendit, ut is ipse, qui deliberat, capiat consaliam. Qui si alios hoe verby, qua 
sese deliberare significat, alloquitur, tantum abcst ut eos ad faciendun eshorte- 
tur, ut nondum an eos exhortari de beat sibi constare indice!. Fac enim, aliquem, 
qui alios ire velit, dicvere Yeow: quid dicct aliud quam ego delibera an illos mit- 
dam, i. e. wéupw ; At num ita hos jusserit ire? Minime. Sedede se ipso si dicit 
tw, aut de iis, quorum ipse unus est, Ywuer, recte dicit illud, quia im ipsius vo- 
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Juntate positum est, exsequi id de quo dcliberat. Eaque re factum est, ut conjunc- 
tivus ille deliberativus, ubi prima persopw est, ita usurpari possil, ut vim habere 
videatur exhortandi, quam gevera non inesse in €0, sed propric nihil nisi deli- 
berationem contineri, illud ostendit, quod spe exhortand: verbum adyicitur, ut 
pep’ Sw ct alia hujusmodi plorima apud Aristophanem aliosque. lomerus : 
5] ? UU 3 
GAN’ dye 8h 7a xpnuar’ dpibutow xa Bopat. 
GAN’ &ye 3H ordwper nal drdetwpecOa wevorres- 
Id ergo omissum potius censendum est, ubi solus positus est conjunctivus, quam 
hic putandus revera exhortandi potestatem habere. Rarus bic in singularis nu- 
mert prima persona conjunctivus est non addito pépe aut &ye. Euripides Heracl. 
bo8, 
TopeHs KkEedevers* ut) TPETNS pudoparos 
TovMoD peraryxeiv, GAN erAEvOepws Odvee ; 
ut non esse videatur, quare mapeAOw Sdéuouvs in Medea v. 1275. cum Elmsleio, 
cui is est v. 1242. interrogative dictum putetur. Rarius etiam, addito quidem 
pépe, alia persona in prime locum substituitur, ut in Philoctcta v. 300. 


pep’, & réxvoy, viv Kal 7d Tis vhoou pabys. 
Correctoris est udée in cod. Ven. Sensus enim est, dépe efrw viv ra THs vhoov. 
Cwxterum patet Ine usus conjunctivi deliberativi aliquanto latius,ut cuivis impe- 
rativo subjiciatur. Tlind. Z. 340. 


GAA’ dye viv dxiuevoy, dphia redxen Siw. 


Odare pe 8771 rayiorra, widas *Aldao wephaw. 
Attigi hane rom in diss. de cllipsi et pleonasmo p. 182. Exempla bene multa 
congessit Elimsicius ad TTeracl. 549. ct ad Medeam v. 1212. 

Deliberativo cgnjunctive in obliquis interrogationibus ct dubitationibus vix ullus 
scriptor sapius usus est quam Herodotus, 1,75. %s re Td Xpnorhpia repre, ci 
orparednrat em Mépoas. Viste ii. 52. iv. 9. vi. 25. ubi wovey teponendum 5 et cum 
Boris iv. 156. v. 42. ubi vera scriptura est % 5 iv. 98. et cum Sadrepos i. L159. ct 
206. ubi mody legendum ; vi. 52. viii. 101. Conjunxit utramque modu, conjunc- 
tivum et optativum i, 52. roto: 3t &yew méAdAoves Tay Avéay ravta ra Sapa és 
7 ipd everédrero b Kpoicos éxeipwriv 7d xpeorhpa, i orpateinra ér) TMeépoas 
Kpoigos, kal ef twa orpardy dy8pay mpoatéats pfrov. Fit mox legati hae repe- 
tunt: «al viv dudas eweipwrg, ef orparedntat em) Mépoas, kal ef ria orpardy av- 
Spiv mpocbdurro ocbupaxoy. Cave utriusque modi eamdem putes vim csse. Ne- 
que vero optativus, ut cui non sit &y additum, significare potcrit an possit sibi socios 
adjungere. Sed hoe dicit . an deberet expeditionem adversus Persas fuccre, ct an 
censerent oracula socios adjungi. Nam diversa hwc sunt: primo interrogat an de- 
beat proficisci, quiz ipsins est deliberatio ; deinde, si dcebeat, an oracnia id se ve- 
lint cum sociis facere: quod nihil est aliud quam an sinant, idque est ex ornacu- 
lorunr mente dictum. Id apparet ex v. 67. robrov éxeOdpnoe b KAciabevrs edvra 
"Apyeiuv exBarew ex ris xopns. eABow Be és AcAdods, expnarnpidfero el éxBa- 
Aor Tov “Abpnorov. Aperte hic non interrogat an debcat ejicere Adrastum, sec 
an velit cam Apollo gjici, i. e. an non refragetur. Eodem modo illud intelligen- 
dum est viii, 67. ds Bt xdou exatijs Covre, méupas Zéptns Map3dnoy, eipwra awo- 
weipwpevos éxdotov ef vavpaxlyy mordorro. Wee quum minus accurate discer- 
netet Werferus in Actis Monac. vol. i. p. 230. seqq. fieri nou potuit quin cor- 
rigi vellet que minime indigent correctione. Demosthenes in Mid. p. 526, 19. 
eY tis oby xaselvos Tois mpodmdpxover véuos Kal tovTy TH perexelvovs TeBdyTi 
Kal mito: tots Aorwois Zor’ Evoxos, 6 To.ovTos mérEpa why BG 81d TodTO Slenv 4 peifw 
Soln Sicalws; éyd pev oluar pelfw. Accurate distinxit modos, ut non debuerit 
Bekkeras Spaldingio assentiri, ay optativo adjiciendum censenti. Nam quum 
id agat orator, ut ostendat pana dignum esse Midiam, refutat eos, qui ium 
forte nabsoluturi sint. Itaque wérepa ph Bp Sinn dicit: utrumne ille non debet 
penas dare? Debet vero. ‘Deinde autem affert aliquid, quod non vault fieri, sed 
quod eo tantum fine adjicit, ut illam priorem sententiam exaggeraudo corrobo- 
ret: an censebilix ‘majore potius pena dignum esse? oc vero per optati- 
vai debuit diccre, quia non est illyd, quod nune oportere ait, red quod oporteret, 
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*1 1 ipsius potcstate cssct illum pumre. Itaque censendum quidem ata putat, 
majore illum pena dignum esse, sed non contendit debere etiam affici pona 
majore. Placet exempluin secunde persone adjicerg, quod hac rarius invenitur. 
Oraculum apud Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 1089. et Suidam in v. ’"Apxias : 
HrAGer epnaduevai oiBor, riva yatay Txnode. 

Operz pretium est hic ubservare, etsi inter conjunctivum atque indicativum fn- 
turi multum interest, tamen pro affinitate, qua: est inter hos modos, supe fa- 
taurum usurpan, ubj putes conjunctivo potius utendum fuisse. Et ubi quidem nen 
guid debeat fieri, sed quid futurum sit quvritur, nemo non videt necessariv futu- 
rum requiri, ut apnd Ilerodotum i, 86. Bovaduevos eiSévar ef ris puv Sayedvewr pu- 
werat ToD ph Cavta xaraxavéyjva. Aliter apud cumdem viii. 36. év defuats 3é 
neydrAw KadeoTwres, euayrevuvTo mepl Tay ipay xpnuatwy, elre ohéa, KAT YIS KaT- 
spvtoumi, etre éxxoplaovat és GAAnY xdpnv. Sed apud Demosth. p. 1160, 0. axov- 
cavres 5€ pov of éefyyntal Taira, HpovTd we wérepoy etnyfjowrvral pot udvov } 
cal cupBovrevowrw. Ita quidem Reishius cum cod. Bav, ct Bekkerus, apud quem 
duo codd. ut vulgo tinyioovras, sicut in Herodoti loco aliquot codd. conjunc- 
tivos prabent. Mihi quidem ect apud Herodotum uterque indicativus, ct apud 
Demosthenem éfyyhoovra: probatur. Eteuim, si quid video, alia est futwi in 
hujusmodi locis stynificatio, quam aut conjunctivi aut optativi. Nam si conjunc- 
tivus de eo quod vporteat, optativus autem de eo quod quis censvat faciendum esse 
usurpatur, futurum ad en videtu rferri, i quibus neque an debcant fieri, ne- 
que an censeat quis futara esse. scd simpliciter an sint futura queritur, i.e. an, 
ni quis ea faciat, cffectum datarus sit, id quod fere idem est atque an Hceat fa- 
cere. Htaque et apud Herodetum recto se habebunt indicativi, et m Demo- 
sthenis loco apte legcetur é&yyjoovrar: interrogabant, ulrum interpretare tantum 
dicerct, an deberent etiam consiliwn dare. Ajparet vero, id cliam Latine recte 
dict per futurum: ufrum tantummodo interpretaturi ¢ssent. Confirmat hance ex- 
plicationem quuin illud apud Herodotuin vi. 86, 3. émeipwradvta 8 abtby ef Spey ra 
Xphpara Anticera, i) MvOin perepxeta roigde rotor Erect: quo in loco manifes- 
(um est, non de eo, quid oporteat, sed quad liceat, sermonem esse, ut non de 

buerit Werferus in Actis Monac. i, p. 231. de conjunctivo reponendo cogitare ; 
tuny plura apud Thacydidcm cxempla, qua habes apud Pupponem vol. i. p, 137, 
Confirmat ctiam Similis indicativi piascntis usus. Nam illud quidem per sa 
intelligitur, uti an sit aliquid quicritur, necessario cum verbi_ modum requirl, ut 
apud Herodotum in, 16. @s 3¢ ard Selavou ioan, dtamwdytwv, toy Weépony roy dud- 
“Awov, ‘EAAdda yAGooay leva, elperbar airoy daodands eat; sed aliquan- 
tum ab hoc differt illud*ejusdem v. 43. 6 5&, dkovoas Tatra, és AeAqous ofxero 
Xpnodmevos THE Xpnarypig, ef aipéer ex’ hy oréeAAcrar xwopyv’ H BE Wvdin of xpa 
aiphoey. Mince licebit etinm de his verbis cjusdem scriptoris v. 82. judicare . 
wep tadrys ay THs cuudopys of “Emdavpiu expéwvto ev AcAguiar 7 S¢ TWudin 
opeas exédeve Aaulys te xal Adknoins aydAparta lipvcarba, Kai api Ddpuvcape 
vost Gpevoy cuvolcccba. ereiporeov dv ot EmBatpiot xdrepa xadkov woseuvtat To 
aydApara } Afov. Valchenarius hic wordéwyrae scribendum putabat, cui adstipu- 
latus est Werferus p. 231. seq. et quis non facile adducatur ut in camdem sen- 
tentiam concedat? Et tamen, nisi fallor, recte tuentur libri inodicativuin, non 
quod non licuerit uti conjunctive: nam debuit ille etiam poni, st gecrebatur, ex 
qua materia opor'erct statuas illas fieri: sed quod eo non opus crat. Nam quum 
jam cortum esset, dcbere poni statuas, satis erat ita quien: quas ponimus siutuas, 
facimusne creas an lapideas? Vide alia similia apud Werferum 1. 1. p. 232. seqq. 


¢ 


V.--De dv cum conjunctive delibcrativo. 


Jam sive deliberationi sive adhorlationi inserviat conjunctivus, carere cum 
particula éy viri docti observarunt. Vide quos conmemorasat Matthie in Gr. 
gr. §. 515. 2. not. 1. in primis Scheferua in Mclet. Crit. p. 97. seqq. Sed caus- 
sam, cur ita sit, nemo explicuit, Dictuin est supra, particulas dy ct ey con- 
ditienei significare. Jam quemadmodum in indicative (Aeycr dy vidimus idem esse 
quod tAcyer ef ZAeyer, ita cadem in ewteris mols ratio Gbtinet. Quod si vel 
deliberandi vel adhortandi caussa diceres Aéyapey Gy, nilil ad alia foret, quam 
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Adywmev ef Aéyouev. Vide vero quid hoc sit. Nihil profecto aliud, quam debea- 
mus dicere, s: debeumus, vel brevius, debeamus forte dicere. At ita rem fortuitam 
habes, qua fieri debeat, si forg ita ferat, vt in Hoimerico illo, 

ei 5é Ke ph Sdwow, eyd 5é nev avrds Ercpeat. 
At ubi deliberas, non quid forte debeas, i. ©. quid debeas, si debeas, sed an de- 
Leas qurris. Itaque particula conditionalis dy abesse debet. Eadem in adhor- 
tanido ratio est. 

Quod sicubi hujusmodi conjunctivis additum invenitur &y, aut ad aliam vocem 
pertinet, ut ad participium apud Pseudodemosthenem im [Erotica p. 1404, Td. 
tiv dv apudrroucuy eixdva evéynw aKotay, obxy Spe vel ad infimtivum, ut 
apud DPiatonem de Legg. ii. p. 655. C. ti mor’ dy ody Adywmer 10 werdarqieds 
juas elvac; ant mendum subest, ut in Critone Platonis p. 60. C. quem locum 
Matthia §. 616. aflert: cl ody dy efrwow of vduor; ptidem enim rete editum 
crat, rl ody, dv efmwow oi vépor; quid rero, si leges dicant? vel in Phadro p. 
231. D. et in Philebo p. 15. C. qui leci nune ex codd. correcti aunt; vel 
apud Strabonem p. 679. ed. Casaub. (997. C. Almel. T. V. p. 726. Taschuck.) 
tW dv AdBwor tdkw; ubi ex Scheferi sententia ad Soph. Ged. Col. 1418. cum 
codd. quibusdam dv delendum. Idem Scheferus sn Melet. Crit. p. 98. s. jure 
improbat Stephani !ectionem apu‘l Sophoclem Trach. 9.19. 

" wérepa mpdrep’ dv émartvw ; 
Gravius vitium latet apud Platonem in Protagora p. $19. B. ubi conveniant hibn 
omnes ia hac scriptura: gol 5¢ A€yovrs ovK Exw Gras av dmorTG. Neque enim 
quidquam proficias, si cum Heindorfio aut deleri dy jubeas, aut servato repooan 
optativum, quia qua precedunt queque sequuntur contrariam requirant senten 
liam ; ut corrigendum videatur, cul 5¢ Aéyovrs ob Exw Gros dvamerIS. 


VI— De sententiis conditionalibus et finalibus. 


Priusquam de usu particule dy in sententiis conditionalibus et finalihus dica- 
tur, paucis de natura harum sententiaram ac diversitate explicandum est. Et 
conditionales quidem sententias eas vocamus, quibus caussa indicatur, qua pre- 
gressa aliud quid consequatur ; finales autem illas, quibus cventus significatur, ob 
quem efficiendum quid fiat. sx quo intelligitur, commune utriusque generis 
hoc esse, quod conditionem aliquam continent; Wferre autem miter se eo, quod 
conditionales sententie conditionem a facto‘quod progressuni sit, finales autem 
ab everitu qui sit conscquuturus repetunt. Ita sententia conditionalis est Aétw 
ws 5a, dicam ut scicro: pregressa enim scientia sit necesse est, ut caussa di- 
cendi; finalis autem, Aéiw as eidjs, dicum ut soias: quo etlecti cogitatio pro 
caussa dicendi esse significatur. 

Jam quod ad particulam Q&y attinet, ejus in conditionalibus sententiis pla- 
nissima ratio est. Abest enim, ubi simpliciter conditio indicatur qua quid fiat ; 
additur autem, ubi eam conditionem ingertam esse atque e rebus fortuitis- pen- 
dere innuimus. Similis usus est particule hujus in sententiis finglibus, Quum 
enim certum indicamus finem, omittitur; quum autem eventum rebus fortuitis 
obnoxium, adjicitur, Sed in hoc quidem genere singularis ratio est particulz iva, 
quam adspernari dy in sententia finali videbimus. ; 

Omnino autem bene tenendum est, si epicorum veterum sermonem excepcris, 
dy nusquain ita adjungi conjunctivo, ut vere cunstructum cum ev existimari pos- 
sit, sed unice pertinere sad conjunctiones illas, ex quibus pendet conjunctivus : 
de qua re dictum est lib. i. cap. 4. 


VII.— De usu particule dy cum conjunctiro in sententiis conditionalibus, et pri- 
R mum quidem de ei et Ry cum conjuactivo. 


Diximus conjunctivum sine particula ay poni in senientiis conditionalibus> 
ubi nihil’nisi conditio ipsa indicetur ; addi autem &», ubi conditio pendcat ex 
rébus fortuitis, Ac permulta sunt vocabula, que conditioni significand inser- 
viunt: primo particula proprie conditionalis ef, deinde ill, quibus temporis 
locive significatio adjuncta est, ut eel, Ste, dadre, ebre, wplv, ews, EvOa, Iva, 
561, ob, Srov, of, Sro1, 5, Sry, EOev, Bev, Sxddev, tum pionomina 8s, ofos, droius, 
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wzos, ordoos, Sndtepos. Korum quedam, in primis particulam ef, ab .\tticis non 
jungi conjunctivo, nisi si dy accederct, diu fait virorum docturum opinio. Ac Bas- 
tius quidem quod in epistola critica ad oe p. 129. 8. ed. Lips. ex 
Thome M. pracepto p. 267. existimabat, verba qidumdvaxta etiam apud Atticos 
ci cum conjunctivo gine av admittere, id inane commentum esse satis mili vi- 
deor demounstrasse, in disscrtatione de preceptis quibuedam Atuvistainm. Unde 
orfum Bit illud Atticistarum preceptum, docuit Lobeckius ad Phryn. p. 724d. Ac- 
cidit,in hac quoque re, quod smpissine, ut que rara essent corrupta putaren- 
tur, nec quarerctur, quam rationem haberent. Tantuim abest cnim,eut aut per 
sc prava aut ab Atticorum usu abhorrens sit constructio peunticula: ef cum con- 
junctive, uf, quem non perinde sit, utium ef an ddv pourtur, nen inagis édy 
pro ef, quam €f pro éav adhiberi possit. Monneram ca de re ad Soph. Ay. 491. 
asvensusque est vir eximius, majorisque amini quam ut suas opmones veritati 
prvterret, P. Edhimsleius, quem prematara morte Titteris creptum csse jumino 
_ cum dolore nuper aceepimns. Vide evan al Baech, 2045. 998. et am preiat. 
tertiv od, Cad. Regt ad v. 191. 874. Grammatious an Behe Anecd. p. 1d, 
20. wera & Orotaktinwy (Thad. M. 239.) 
ext’ ex) Seki twor mpbs HO 7 NEALOY Te. 
had Yosexdys cv Orbinods tupdvvm. (v. 873.) 
UBpis eb wOAAGY breprAncOy. 
5 abrés. 
(id. Col. 1442.) 
SvordAava Tép’ eye. 
ef gov orepnOa. 
Kparivos Tetrocw 
ci copes jh. 
Revopav MalSclas’ (iii. 3, 50.) ef uy mpdoder jownRires. WAdtav Nope vain 
care (p. 958. Vd.) efré ris OFAus 7H. Kenophontis verba sunt. @ Xpuvarra, 
pydev ge Aurodvtwv ai Tov’ Acauplov mapawivas: otdeula yap eat veTW KEAY 
mapaiverits, Hrs Tous wh bvras awyadeds abljuepoy axovwarras wvyabous wou 
vin du obv rutdras ‘ye, ef wh Eumpoobev rovro pmepedrcrydres elev, vvde piv dor 
TisTas, ovde wv imméas, GAA’ ovbe piv Td Ye owuaTa inavovs Worciv, cio py 
axpocbey jonnkétss aot. Plato Autem sic scribit. wep) reAevrijoavras b7, ire 
vis Spi etre ris OnAus 3}, Ta wey wepl Ta Oeia vows TOY Te V4rd yils GeG@Y Kul Tar 
Tijde, Vou mpoohKer gZerctoOat, Tobs ekyyntas, ylyverOou Kupiovs qpugorras. 1) 
quo Juco infia. Cum Cratini verbis compara Soph. Antig. 710. 
UAX’ Bvdpa, nel Tis 9} copds, Td pavOdvew 
mwOAN’, aisxpdv ovdev. 
Ut dedlarem, qua: ratio sit lujus constructiony, ular caemplo quod ext in 
(hdipo Rege v. 193. 
Téder yap ef Ti vit adn, 
“ee Tour’ én huap tpxerat. 
Ayparet hoc @yuattuor modis dici potuisse, aut sic ut scripsit Suphucles, aut ef 
ri ddlnow, aut ef re dpeln, aut Fv re agi. Morum illud, ef 71 apinow, se quid re 
linguit, simpliciter ad veritatem facti refertur. Alterum, ef ve aein, st quid 
relinquat, rem = profert ut in sola cogitationa positam, quo excluditur veritas, 
ct hoc dumtaxat dicitur, st relingual, quod jan animo cogibahimus, licet for se- 
dun non fiat. Tertium, ef 7: agp, si quid reliquerit, respectum comprehendit 
caperientia, exspectandumque esse indicat, ut relinquat aut nan chnquat. Thus 
simile, sed iminime tamen idem est quartum, fv ve ay, sé quid forte relique 
rit. Nain hoc etsi codem cum sespectu expericntiv dicitur, tamen, quia per par- 
ticulan @y imminuta est et debilior facta vis particula conditionalis, illud ac - 
cedit, ut forsitan nox aliquid relictura vel non relictura significetur. Jd non Co! 
in ilo, ef vr. vdE dF, in quo quia non accedit illud forsitan, cerhor ext ct foi- 
tior condilio: refertur enim ad certam spem atque opinionem futuiain quid 
esse, vel ctiam, pro rei natura, nou esse fuluram., Qua quam = diversa Flat, 
facillime intelligi potest cx iis, qua in utroque genere adjuncta cogitartuy. m 
illo, qv rt vbg apy, si quid forte nox reliqucrit: furseban relinguet aliquid. 
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forsitan non relinquet ; in hoc, e¥ 1: vik ag7y, si quid nox reliquertt: ric autem 
relinquet. Atqui hoc ipsum dicere voliit isto loco Sophocles: ex. quo appa- 
ret, errassc viros doctos, qui vel ex conjectura vel ex paucis codd. qv, quae 
Atticist alicujus correctio est, reposuerunt. Exposni hec enucicatius, ut 
rationem redderem. Quod si quis mavult ipso statim sensu quid inter utram- 
que locutionem intersit percipere, is meminerit ef 7. vit App sic esse pronun- 
ciandum, ut ¢? voce erigatur: quod contra 4» non distinguitur a ceteria vocibus. 
Ftaque ctiam Latine si utrumque iisdem verbis vertas, st quid nox reliqucrit, 
illud si, ideest ¢/, fortius est pronunciandum ; remissius autem, si est fy. Inter- 
dum quidem non multum intcrest ef an 4y dicatur, ut in illo Sophoclis, 8Spis, ef 
woAA@v omepranot7, vel in Xenophontis loco, quem affert grammaticus cujus 
verba apposuimus, Sed plerumque tamen ibi potissimum ei usurpatur, ubi jv 
non aptum est; ut in Platonis loco apud eumdem grammaticum, efre tis &p- 
pmy ere mis O7Auvs 7. Nam qui moriuntur, necessario aut marcs aut femina: 
sunt, nec quidquam in ca re fortuiti inest. “Contra Xenophon Cyrop. iii. 3, 
17. viv 3¢ Yoo piv exeivo: Srovrar, Hv te evOdbe, eximévmper, uv te es Thy 
exelywy idvres SwavTapev abrots' Yoo. St jets dvTes paxotucda, fv te evOdse 
éxloyras atrovs dexdueba, Hv re em’ exelvous idvres thy pdxny cuvdrtromer. 
Nam intervenire potest aliquid, ut non pugnetur omnino, Adyjiciam alia excme 
pla. Hlomerus Iliad. A. 340. 
ef wore 5’ ubre 
Xperw emeto yerara: deca Aovydy &uodveu 
zois tAAots- 

St quando me opus fueritt. Nempe erit aliquando opus. Quod si fv dixisset, 
multo hoc foret debilius, si forte aliquando me opus fucrit : quo potins aliquam 
fortuitam opportunitatem, quam certum illud, si detur opportunitas, imdicarct. 
Iliad. E. 257. : 

Toure 8 ov mdAw abfts awolorerov wnées trmor 

tupw ad hpelwy, ely odv erepds ye puynow. 
‘Si quidem alter effugerit ; nam spes erat utrumque occubiturum, . 462. 

*Evvootyat’, ovi ty pe cadppova pv0fhoao 

Eupevai, ef 5) col ye Bpotav evena wroreul{w. 
si tcomm pugnem: at non sum pugnaturus, Ra 
it versu 576. . 
etrep yap pbduevds pu } ovrdon He BadAnorwv, «. 
GANG TE Kal wept Bdup) werappéevy ob aroAtye 
aAkys, mpl yf He EupBajpevar At Sauyjvai. 
Si vulneraverit pardum: nam haud facile vulneret. Et X. 86. 

oxétrL0s" efmep yap oe KaTranrdyn, ov a et” Eywye 

KAabropas ev Acxéecat, plraov Oddros, dv Téxov adTh. 
Si quidem te occiderit. Dicit hoc Hecuba, ne detrahere aliquid lauds Hector. 
videatur, quasi non sperans occisum iri. Odyss. E. 221. wae 

ei 8° av tis palnor Ocdy ev) otvom xdvrey, 

TAncopa éy ariecaw Exuv radranevOég Oupdy. 
Se contuderié: at non spero futurum. Et H. 204. 

. ef 8 &pa tis al podvos idy EdpBAnta ddirns, 

ore xaTraxpUrroumy. : 
Sit vel unus obvius sit. Nempe raro fit. scd si fit, non sese occultant dii. Et 
M. 348. : 

ei 8& xoAwodpevds Te Bowy dpboxpaipday 

vy e0érAn dddoat, emi BE oraGvTat Geo) BAAot, 

Bovaow drat mpds xtua xevov dro Oupdy dddoou, 

f 8900 orpevyerOat, day ev viow ephun. 
Si perdere navem roluerit: quod non opinor, quum non impictate quadam, sec 
necessitate compulsi boves mactemus. Scripsi in hoc Joco 8 oma@vrar pro # 
conmwyTat, Quam formam vix puto defend pusse. Suspccta est cliam Bultnanne 
ad scholia in Odyssean. Pindarus Nem. vil. 16. 

cl Be roxy Tis Tpiwy, peArtppov’ atriut 

juaits Moura évdBaarc. 
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St cui successerit: non enim facile est. Eadem similiter expressa sententia 
oxstat ix. 110. et alia similis sententia Isthm. v. 16. Sophocles Gd. Reg. L062. ¢x 
mea emendatione : 

Odpcer ob pty yap odd dy ef spirns Pye 

untpes bavw tpldovaos éxpave: kann. 
Ne si quidem ter servus esse reperiar : opinatur cnim ita esse CEdipus. Timpro- 
bavit hanc emendationem in postrema editione Elmsleius, non propter ef cum 
coujunctivo, sed propter @y cum futuro conjunctum, Non fecisset, si reputasset, 
dy referri ad optativum, qui suppressus est. Plene eniin ita dicas, ob« expaver 
Kary, odd by (expavelys) ef daya tplBovAos. Compara locum Xenophontis Cyrop. 
iii, 3, 50. quem supra attulimus, Recte legitur apud Furipidem Iph. Aul, 1238. 

Brépov mpbs Tuas, Guus, dds, planuda re, 

ty QAAG TovTO KaTOavova’ Exw obey 

pwnpetov, ef wh Tois euuis means Adyois. 
Si nihil precibus meis moreris: quod non videris facturus. Et in Cyclope 577. 

obey pidhoap’, ei Xdpires weipaoi pe. 
‘i vel Gralie me tentarerint : newpe non sunt facture. Aristophanes Ey. 698, 

KA. otrot pa Thy Anpyrpa y', el who’ expdyw 

éx -Tiade THs ys, obdémoTe Pidcomat, 

AA. €i ph epayns ; 
Et v. 805, de populo ; 

ei 5€ wor’ eis &ypby ovros dweAOWw eipynvaios Siarpipn, 

xal xidpa payaw avalapphon, kal areupiadw eis Adyor EAN, 

yrécera olwv &yalar abroy TH picPopopa TapeKdmrov. 
Sic libri praster Brunckii membranas, in quibus est @A@er, quod ille recepat, sciip- 
siique Svarphpe: et avabappjoe. At recte se habebat vulgata. Nam hoe dicit: 
si, quod optari magis quam sperari potest, pacis muamcribus frui populv contig crit, 
sentict quuntis bonis a Cleone fuerit privatus. In Pace v. 450. 

kel Tis otparnyeiy BovdAduevos py EvAAGBn, 

4 SuvA0s abropoAciy wapeckevacpevos, 

él Tov Tpoxod *»" EAkotTo parTvyoUpeEvos. 
Sic libri omnes ct Suidas v. rpoxds, nisi quod hic ei pro ve, Male corrig: cay, 
arguant qux pracedunt : que sunt ejyusmodi, ut hic quoque «xe? tis positum at 
pocta esse vix dubitari possit. *Pariter v. 437. 

xdoris wpoOdiuws EVAAdBY Tav cxowiwr, 

toutov Tov &vdpa wh AcBelvy wd aonlda. 
Ubi quamvis in bonis libris fuAAdBor sit, tamen detcrius videtur. Herodotus ii. 13. 
quum dixisset Nilum olim, si minimum octo cubitos accrevisset, loca infra Mem- 
phin inundasse, ita pergit: viv 5& ef wh éx Exxaldena 4} wevrenaldexa mihxeas 
avaBn tobAdxicTuy 5 wotapds, obx tmepBaives és tiv xaépyv. Unis tantum coder 
Hv, quod dedit Schaferus, et reponendum censuit Werferus in Actis Monac. ‘T. 1. 
a’: 180, non recte, ut mihi videtur. Est enim hoc zisi forte, quod etsi potuit hic 
dici, tamen @nulto aptior est fortius expressa conditio, nisi, qua mdicatur csse hoe 
eatra ordinem. Eodem modo erravit Werferus etiam in alus locis, ut in hoc 
Herodoti viii. 118. ubi interroganti regi an aliqua salutis via reliqua sit, guabernator 
navis respondisse dicitur: 3¢omota, ovx tory oddeuln, ef uh TovTéwy dmadrAAaYH 
Ts yévyta: Tay woAAGY emiBardov. Omnes hic libri tuentur ef Nam hic quoque 
major quedam vis requiritur quam qua est in particula qv: nist, quod vercor 
ilicere, hac vectorum multitudine liberemur. Accurate distinxit Lucianus Dial. 
meretr. vii. 1. T. iii, p. 296, 73. AAA apopdoers Gel wal tmocxéces Kal paxpal 
cAwlSes xa wodd 7d day 5 warhp, Ka ei eipios yévwmat Tay TuTpPwr, 
kal rdvyra od. Fortuitam est enim, quando sit pater moriturus; illud autem ut 
certum ostendit adolescens, aliquando se patris bona possessurum. Hadem ratio 
videtur hu‘us loci esse in Piscatore 22. T. 1. p. 592, 16. x&v cos Sexy, Kaxeivd mou 
napdBuooy, &s 5 wéyas*Zebs wryviv Appa eAatvey awyavaxryreey dy, ef wh obras 
indoxy thy Sixny. Ubi etsi optativus poni potuit, tamen aptior conjunctivus vide- 
tur, quum totus dialogus ad vindictam sumendam tendaj. Distincte cunjunctivo 
-usus est Alciphron iii. 21. ubi mulier capcllam nepligenta caprari a lupo raptam 
scribens, addit: wéemvora: 8& obfty robray 6 aynp ci 8 adi, Kpewhoerar wey ex THs 
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wAnoloy rirvos 6 micdwrds, abtds St ob wxporépoy Qvige mdvta pnxavdmevos aplv 
T&S Taps Tov Atikou Sikas eioapdtacda. Lt ep. 31, ubi mulier urbis quam nondum 
viderat visende cupida scribit: ef of7 cot mpédpacis 6500 Hotude yévnto, Fee aad- 
fwy viv name. Minus cupidy loqueretur, si dv posuissot, st forte. Nunc, quuin el 
dicit, fortius rogat, si pretextus repertus fuerié : metuit enim ne prvtermittat ille 
aliquam opportunitatem, Spe sic, maxime apud Aristotelem, ef pregresso &y, ut 
de Somno ct Vigil. p. 685. A. wav ef rodTo yéryrat, De rep. ii. 1. p. 312. C. naw 
ef rives Erepar tuyxdvwow elpyxévat. ii. 2. p.3l3. C. Somep dv ei orabuds mrAcior 
éAnton. 


VIIL.—De éwei, cdre, ct wpiv cum conjunctivo. 


Qua particula ei, cadem ctiam cxteratum ratio est. Ex quibus primo videa- 
mus éref. Herodotus viii. 22. QemuoroxAdys 5t tadra eypaye, Bonde enol, ex’ 
auddrena vodwy, tia  AaddvTa TA ypdppata Bacidrjja, “lwvas Toon peraBarcew 
ach yevésOat mpus Eaurav, 2 eel re dveverxOy Kal SaBanog rpos Zeptéa, awiarous 
wuimon Tos” lwvas kal Tay ravuaxiéwy adtous axdaxy. Si éwedvy dixisset, nihil nisi 
incerumm esse indicas:ct, futurumpe illud csset an non: nunc, quum éwel dixif, 
foitius urge! conditionem, ut ex opposito patet: si, quod tamen, si fier possct, 
Cvitare cupiebat, cog iorisset Xerxes. Sophocles Antig. 1023. 

TauT’ oi, Texvay, ppdynrov’ avOpdmourt yap 
Tots Wao Kawdy eort TOLLanapTrdvev’ 
ene)’ Guapri, xeivos ovx er’ ear’ avijp 
EBovdAos ovd' KvoABos, dotts és nandv 
meray axerrat, und aclyaras wéAct. 
Kt evre. ASschvlus Sept. ad Theb. 341. 
TOAAG yap, sore TIALS Bapacl7, 
€ ¢, & ¢, Suaruxy Te mpdove, 
Brunckius etr’ dv, quod alind est, minus graviter expressa conditione. 
Sic ctiam mpiv. Sophocles Aj. 741. 
tov kvip’ dawrtvia Tevapos tvd00ev oréyns 
BH “Ew wapiKew, apy wapwy abris TUXD. 
Significat enim Teucér se certo venturum esse. Simillimus locus est in Tiachinis 
v. 604. : 
‘Bors 3t rdévde, Heel’ daws undels Bporau 
Keivou mwapoiev bererat xpot, 
nd operal viv phre deyyos NAlov, 
BAO Epxos icpdv, wht ébeorioy crédas, 
aply Keivos auTOY pavepds euavas oradels 
delfn Geviow juepg tauporpdyy. 
Et in Plilocteta v. 917. . 
BH ordvate mply pdbns. 
Victurus est enim Neoptolemus. 1terutu in Ajace v. 964 
ol yap Kaxol yeoparet, Tayabby xepoiv 
txovres obk toacs wpiv Tis exBdAn. 
Noluit dicere mply &, quod esset priusquam forte amiserit, sed omisit ay, ut diceret 
Cum demum quim amisit. Compatari potest cuin his illud Antiphontis p. 619. 
(UT. &. 29.) of 8 emsBovrcudpevos obdiy Yoacs aply ev aire dor TE noxgp y Fn, nar 
yeyvéonwn tov bAeOpov. Quod eamdem habet rationem. Sic etiam in Trach. 945. 
ob yap %a0 7’ atproy, 
mply eb wd Tis Thy wapotoay Huepay. 
Similiter apud FEuripidem in Oreste v. 1218. 
gvaAagce 8 Hy tis, mply TeAeuTnOG dros, 
7) tippaxds tis Q waclyrmros warpds 
éAGay és olxovs p87. 
Facturus est cuim cedem Qiestes, Et v. 1354. 
Gxws 6 mpaxlels povos 
Kh Scurdy “Apyelourwy euBdan odpor 
BonSpopjoat rpds Sduous tupavvirods, 
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wp ériuws 13a roy ‘EAdvas dbvor 
xabalnaxroy éy Sduors relpevor. 
Lt in Alcest. 851. 
obx Lor Sorts abrby aphoerar © 
poyouvra wieupd, xply yuvatnx’ €uol eb). 
Cogetur enim reddere. Et in Iph. Aul. 588. 
ev put pixatov, Mevédews, dvd orpardy 
€ADav, Sxrws dy ph KAvraipyhotpa rdbe 
BdOn mply “Ain wad enhy mpocdo AaBav. 
Aristoph, Ran. 1281. quum Bacchus, nulens amplius audire Euripidem, abiturum 
se dicit, ille his eum verbis manere jubet: 
uh, amply 7 axotons xarépay ardow pedov. 
Jam enim cantatarus est. Eccles. 750. 
ov yap Tov eudy idpara rai pedwAlav 
ovdty mpds eros oUTws Gvottws amoBard, 
mpiv exatOwmpa wav 7d wpayy drws exe 


ov di7’, Fv oy exelvais vows evy, 

aply naweveykys. 
[ta scribendum. Vulgo aply y awevéyxns. Brunchius ex uno cod. aply +’ dy 
anrevéyens. Porsonus xply ty y awevéyxys. In eadem fabula v. 628. 

Kouk terra wapd roin Kadois KaTradaplew 

Taict yuvaily, xply rois aioxpois Kal rots puxpois xapicwwrat. 
Xapleagda: hic scribi voluerunt ‘lyrwhittus, (quem sequitur Porsonus, qui antea 
Taist yuvaitl, amply bv — yaplowvras conjecerat, ut refert Dubreus p. 201.) et 
Reisigius in Conject. i. p. G5. cui assentitur Elmsleius ad Med, 215. qui et illo 
loco et ad Heracl, v. 959. in eadem sententia cst, in gua Porsonus ct Reisigi@s, 
comicis non licuissc wply sine &y cum conjunctiva conjungere. Et Reisigioa 
‘}Widem ctsi hoc valde speciosum affert, qui tenuiore stylo utantur, non omittere &p, 
quod iis tantum concessum esse, quorum elatior sit oratio, tamen ego ut aliter 
seotiam quum analogia moveor aliorum vocabulorum &y ca qua dixi conditione 
Tespuentiuw, tum exemplonum qua omissionem particule tuertur natura. Verbis 
simillima sunt qua modo attulinfts ph eply y axodons et xply exrbdwpa, atque 
illa qu affert Reisigius, ° 
pnd" Sliny Sindons mplv dy dudoiw mvbov axovans, 
et in Vespis v. 919. : 

mpos TAY Peay wh rpoxaraylyvwon’, & ndrep, 

apy kv 7 axovons duporépwr, 


Ibidem v. 856, 


ct in Eq. 960. 

By bard wey’, & Soro07’, avTiBorAG o” eye, 

mpiv dy ye tTav xpnopay akovoys ToY tnev. 
Sed pennagnum tamen discrimen est. Nam qui vetat judicare priusquam alteram 
partem quis audjverit, cobiberi vult judicium usque dum contrarix sententiv argu- 
menta sint cxposita: quo tantum abest ut sigmficet cegniturum ca quam esse, 
ut nihil aliud velit quam non esse judicandum, si non cognoverit. Et in hance sen- 
tentiam dictum est illud quod ex Vespis est allatum. Lodemque modo in Equi- 
tibus negat Cleo se munus suscepturum, nisi oracula sua populusaudiverit. Sed an 
va sit ille auditurus, in incertis relinquitur. Postca demum cffert illa a domo sua, 
ct recitat. Contra in illis exemplis, que supra dedimus, certum instat factum, 
quod eo ipso non debuit per ay incertum reddi, linc spero de illo judicari poterit 
in Acharn, 294. 

Al. dvr) 8 dy éoreioduny obi Yor’ rs GAN’ dxotcare. 
XO. gov 7’ dxnodaowper ; dwodel’ nard oe xdoupuer Tos Albas. 
‘ Al. undapas aply ty y' dxatant’s Ar’ dvdrxeo®, d'yaful. 

Sic Bentleius, Flmsleius, Reisigius. Libri fluctuant: alii wply &y dxovonre, alii 
uplv hy dxobonré ye, alii xply y' dy dxovrnre. Ravennas vero et Scholiastes, xply 
7 dxobsyre sinc dy, recte, quia jam dicturus est Dicwopolis, ut nihil hic incerti 
ait. Sed metri indicia seribe: 

pydayos ¥e, mplv x axovent . 


Be 
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Cetera Iectiones debentur corrcctoribus. Quod si comparare quis volct exempfa 
in quibus xply solum et wply &y apud tragicos et Aristophanem leguntur, qua se- 
dulo notata dedit Elmsteius ad Med. p. 119. facile animadverfct, ubi a» addituia 
est, semper aliquid incerti subesse : v, c. in Sophoclis "Axai@y cvAAdyw ap. Athen. 


xv. p. 686. A. 

operre, paccére Tis, eyxetra Babi 

xpryriip’ 88 avip ob xply dv p&yn xadas, 

dwoia xal Bows épydrns, epydterat. 
Recta Reisigius negat opus esse particula dv in lis Platonis de Legg. ix. p. 872. 
E. rod yap xowod puavOdvros afuaros obx elvat xdbapaw BAAnY obbE Exwdvrov 0e- 
Aew yiyverdat Th yuavbdy, xply odvov pébvy, Suolg Spowr, 4 Spdoada puxh ticy 
xal adons rhs Evyyerelas roy Oundy dpirarauern Kotulop. At caussa non in gra- 
vitate et dignitate orationis querenda, sed in iis verbis unde hee pendent: 4 ydp 
pidos 4 Adyos } 8 +1 xph nporayopebew abrdy, ex waraiiw iepewy elpryra: capes, ws 
h téy tvyyevav aipdrov tynwpds dlieq extoxoros vduy xphrat TH viv dh AexGerr:, 
kat rater tpa Spdoavrl rt rowSrov wabeiy ratra dvaynaiws’dxcp ESpacey. Nam 
quia necessario peipeticnda esse eadem dicit que quis feccrit, propterca mply, 
ut in re certo consequutura, sine’dy posuit. Quamquam quis neget ct hoc in Ieco 
et multis in aliis etiam wply dy dici potuisse? Nam prouti rem consideres, sape 
etiam quod certum est, alia ratione ut incertum proferri potest: ut hic, ri nou tam 
illud, sequuturam esse pwnam, quam eam aliquando, sed ut incertum sit quo 
tempore, sequuturam dicere volueris, Jubia cst scriptura in Politico p. Ys1. D. 
aliis libris wply Gy, aliis xply ad prebentibus, quod non dixerim falsum esse. Non 
assentior Reisigio, in Aischinis verbis c. Ctésiph. p. 22, 6. p. 447. (480. §. 60.) 
dy requirenti: Sone obrw Sideerat, pir Gwoyvdtw pydty phre Katwyverw ply 
axovoy. Verissima est enim libroram scriptura, quum statim dicturus sit orator 
ilfa, que audiri vult: id qaod apertissime declarant que sequuntur. Herodotus 
iv. 157. od yap 89 opeas dmiee db Geds THs Groulys, nplv by axlkorra és abriy 
A:Buqv. Nam Therxi quos craculum Libyam petere jussisset, quum Plateam 
insulam per aliquod tempus coluissent, Libyam esse rati, iteram consulto oraculo 
Tesponsum tulerant, mirum esse, si, dui non adiissent Libyam, melius eam Apol- 
line nossent. Itaque cos coégit Apollo ipsa, quercre Libyaw, quod indicare 
volens Herodotus omisit &, quam particulam 41 addidisset, stznificassct non ante 
cos coloniw deducendw necessitate liberatum ir, quam quum forte Lihyam ve- 
nissent. Non minus accurate idem vi. 82. spbs ‘dv raira ob Bixnaueby weipay rijs 
aédews, mpiv ye 5h ipotat xphonret xal udOy etré of 5 Peds wapadidoi, efré of dumodar 
cornne. Pergit enn: xadrdAsepeunévy b& dv rep ‘Hpaly cx rot aydAparos Tav orn- 
Odwy prAdya mupds éxAduyur pabciy 8 abrds odrw thy arpexniny Sti vdK aipfe rd 
“Apyos. 1.32. éxewo 5¢ 7d elped pe, obxw ve Cyd Adyw ply TeACUThTAYTG KAAGS 
Toy aiava wb0wua, Nescio an rectius ita codd. quidam et Stobwus Serm. cv. 63. 
quam vulgati zply &y. Omissa enim particula sensus est, tum demum te beatum 
predicabo. At eodem capite paullo pust: ef 38 pds rodroww er. rereurquar Toy 
Blov 8, ovros éxcivus roy ob Snreis BABios KekaAjoba Bkids eore’. ply B dv redev- 
thoy, emoxéayv, unde raXéew xo BABioy, GAN’ ebruxéa. Additum hic cst &y, quia 
sensus est, nisi quum obicrit. -Nam ctsi, ut in priore bujus capitis loco, re ipsa 
perinde est utrum sply wéfwpa: an xply dy wéOwpat dicas, tamen cogitandi modo 
hxc valde diversa sunt : alterum cnim certum est, quundiu non cognovero; alterum 
incertum, nisi guum cognovero. Quare, ut supra dicebam, non cst mirum, ubi 
ad rew nihil intersit, idem utrovis modo dici. lta hec ipsa sententia, que est apud 
Herodotum, quum a multis scriptoribus posita sit, alii nudum apy usurparunt, ut 
Dionysius tyrannus, Sophocles in Tyndaro, idem in Tereo, Euripides in Cressis, 
apud Stobzum cv. 2. 3. 21. 26. quorum illud ex Tereo Plutarchus in Dictis 
regum p. 184. B. ab Eumene ita matatum affert, 

wy oredde yijuat xply reAeurioarr’ Lys, 
alii autem ibidem fr. 14. $8. xply dy dixere, nominatim Euripides in Andromacha 
v. 101. et Sophocles in principio Trachiniarum. Hine judicari poterit de his 
apud Herodotum i. 107. ovyi 5t wapezerdety tov nduvovra ob ogi Ekerrs mply by 
creipyros furwa vuiooy Cxer’ et cap. 198. &yyeos yap obbevds Ewrovta aply dy 
Aovowyrat, In primis autem apeita apto additi dv exempla sunt an his, i. 82. éxorh- 


e 
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navro vénoy Tc Kal kardpny ph apérepor Opepey ndpny "Apyeior pydeva, unde ras 
yuvainds oft Xpuoopephicey, wpiy dy Oupeas Gvacdowrrar. Et cap. 110. ds ov 
apdrepoy Odwrerat dvipds Tlépaew & venus, wply dy in’ ipvilos } Kurds éAkvaOjvat. 
Nibil enim refert, conjunctivus an infinitivus adjunfatur. Et c. 159. qyeis dt 
Seyeatvorvres Thy Mepoéwy Sivauw, roy ixérny és 1é85€ od TeroAuhKapuev éxdiddvas, 
nply av 7d Grd cev Fyiv SnrAwdy arpexdws dxdrepa worewpey. A‘schivis contra 
Ctesiph. 86, 4. p. 628. (560. §. 236.) ob péurnad” Sr: obdels whwore ewédero mpdte- 
pov rh Tod Shou Karadtoe, rply by pel&w ray Sinacrnplwy isxicp. 


IX.— De éws aliisque idem significantibus particulis cum conjunctivo. 


Eapym plane ratio est particule é€ws et sinnlium. His quoque, quoniam exi- 
guum discrimen est et plerumque non magni refert utro modo quis loquatur, 
adjici fere solet &y, presertim a pros oratiouis scriptoribus. Scd facile tamen 
sentias, esse ubi aptius omittatur, lta jam moribundus quis recte dicerct adstan- 
tibus amicis pluycre Ews Odvw, nou item ews dy Odvw, quod potius ei cunvenitet, qui 
now it propinquam sibi putaret mortem esse. Quare vereor ne, quod legitur in 
Rhese v. G13. 

8S eyyitt Fora: xov curhOpoorat orpare, 

GAN’ exrds abroyv rdkewy Karedyarev 

_ “Extap, dws dv vik duetbyra pdos, 

scnibendum sit éws ad vit duelynra: pdos. Sed afferamus exempla. Sophocles 
Ajace v. 564. 

ev Tp poveiv yap yndey Hdioros Bios, 

Ews Td xaipew Kal Th AvmeioGa udOys. 
Omisit particulam, quia hee inevitabilis est hominuim sors, ut discant quid gaudere 
sit ct dolere. In cadem fabula v. 1182. 

duets Te wh yuvaixes dvr’ dvdpav wéra? 

mpoodorat’, GAA” apiyet’, ts 7° eyw wddAw 

rddov peanbels rede, nav undels ea. 
Dicit enim hoc Teucer nsseverans se rediturum esse. Sic etiam an Cid, Col. 77. 

avrov pév’, obrep napdens, ews eya 

rots évOd8' ubrov, ph Kat koru Snudtass 
Attw dd’ CAOdy. ° 
tin Philoct. 763. = 

GAAG pos Ta THE EACY 

7d5', Sonep pov p' apriws, Ews dvi 

Td wijua*rouTo THS vosov Td vUY Taper, 

oat” ara nal pidrAaoce. 
Aristoph, Fg. 133. 

NI. S00 téde wWéAa. Kal Ti TodTOY Xpty wWaAbeir , 

AHM. xpareiv, ws trepos dvhp BdeAupdrepos 

avrod yéynrar peta 8¢ Tadt’ awdéAAvTAL. 

énvylyvera yap SupcomeéAns 6 Maparcyuv. 
Sic abi cod. Ven, nisi quod, ut vulgo, yéverro, quod etsi®defendi potest, tamen non 
prvetalerim, Quod editum est éws &y, metro repugnat, nec prodcst sententia,, si- 
quidem jam facto comprobatum est illud oraculum, florente popult studiis isto 
Paphlagone. Sophocles Trach. 147. 

GAA’ ABovais &uoxOov eta!lpes Blov 

és Tove’, ws Tis dvr) mapBévou yur) 

KAnéy, AdBn +’ ev vunr) dpovrliwy népos, 

ro. wpds &vdpds 2 réxvwy poBoupern. 
Multo wagis autem apta est hec ratio, ubi de re prasente, idvoque certa, serneo 
cst. Homerus Iliad. ¥. 46. 
éwel of x’ Eri Sedrepoy de 

~  . fer’ Kxos npadlyv, ippa Swot nerelw. 

Sophocles El. 228. 

GAA’ ev yap Sewots ob ox haw 

Tavras ires, 

bpp pe Blos éx1— 
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Eurip. Orest. 237. (281. Pors.) 
kxove 3) viv, & xaolyvnrov ndpa, 
€ws eBal a’ gd ppoveiv 'Epivtes. 
Quamquam hic quidem etiam indicativus esse potest. Contra vide illud in Cd. 


Rege v. 834, 

juiv pay, Svat, rater’ dxvhp* tos 8 dy ody 

xpos Tov wapdvras éxuddns, i tanita. 
Incertum est enim, an sit auditurus ille. Sed nemo non videt, etsi omittitur Ay 
in re certa designanda, tamen multa esse ita comparata, ut non sint necessario pro 
certis vel incertis afferenda. Itaque non mirum est, si aliquando ctiam incerta ut 
certa, sepe autem certa ut incerta proferuntur. Drouti enim consideres, hanc vel 
aliam speciem habebunt. [ta quod ex Electra Sophoclis attulimus, in eadem fabule 
v. 103. cum particula ay dictum est : 

GAA’ ob pdu 3h Afi Ophvev 

oTuyepay Te ydwy, 

tar’ dy raupeyyeis Lartpav 

pimds, Aeboow Sé 753 Hucp. 
Et apud Euripidem in Alcest. 337. . 

olaw St weévOos obi erhooey 7é5e, 

GAA’ tot’ by aidcy of mds avréxn, Yovate 
Exempla aperte incerte rei per ay significata cum pasticulis donec vel usquedum 
vel quandiu significantibus vide apud Sophoclem Ay. 1117. (id. Col. 114. apud 
Furipidem Hippol. 659. Alc. 1024. Cycl. 623. apud Aristophanem Nub. 1460. 
1489. Ach. 235. bs 

Eodeim modo péxpis et &xpts non raro particula ay carent: ut apud Sophoclem 
Aj. 671. Tix Thucydide cxempla dedit Poppo Obs. eritt. p. 143. ex Hippocrate 
ahisque Lobeckius ad Phrynichum: sed hic que ex Hippocrate de Morb. citat, 
ne quis frustra quezrat, sciat legi in ed. Mackii i. 12. vol. ii. p. 199. iv. 7. p. 274. 
iv. 14. p. 286. in qua pagina etiam aliud exemplum ex precedente capite adnotar 
potuerat. ‘ 

Pertinet ad hoc genus etiam és &v, donee significare creditum, de quo dixi ad 
Soph. Philoct. 1314wet ad Aj. 1006. quod est proprie vel utcumque, ut in Ajacis 
loco, 7 rh 

Tov d& cov Wddou 
obx dv orpaelnv, ds dy Ts oldoxep el° 
ct in Philoct. 1329. 
nol wmavaAay tobe rade wywor eyrvxyew 
vécou Bapelas, ws dv obros HAws 
TavTy pey aipn, Tide 8 ab Sing weAw’ 
vel éali quodam modo quo, ut in Euripidis Phan, 90. 
éxlaxes, Gs hy rpovtepevynaw arlBov. 


X.—De pronominibus et adverbiis cum conjunctivo. » 


Dicatvur nune de pronoininibus, ac primo de ds et Joris, que plerique sidentur 
sino particula &y fere poétarum cuidam licentia# tribuenda, a prosa autem oratione 
et comedia arcenda existimare : in qua opinione hoc veri inest, quod poétas eos, 
gui non communem-sermonem imitantur, etiam jbi interdum omittere dy videmus, 
ubi addi potuerat; illud autem falsum est, quod nibil interesse putant, nec vident, 
quocumque quis stylo utatur, etiam debere aliquando omittere particulam. Aper- 
tissime id demonstrare possunt hee verba in Iphig. in Aul. 1192. si sic legantur, ut 
a Porsono tacite scripta sunt ad Phen. 1378. 

vis 88 nal rpooPAdpera 

walbewy o°, Srov dy wpodduevos xrdvys Tid. 
Alienum hic &» esse, recte vidit Bremlus, vir eruaditissimus, in Symbulis philolo- 
gicis Helvetiz vol. i, p. 240. Est enim ille, ut in censura illaruam Symbolarum 
dixi, soleecismus, quia non de quibuscutque, sed de certis libetis sermo est. Nam 
quum. hoc dicere velit ‘Clytemnestra, quis te adspiciet liberorum tnorum, quorum 
aliquem occideris, non magis Grece potuit drwy by dicere, quam Latine quorum- 
rumque aliquem occideris. Quin ne 4rev quidem-pro dy hic recte dictum. Utrum- 
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yue vidit etiam Matthie, quem tamen miror, quod in his, que lingua legibus 
lepugnare ipse fatetur, quid solocismi insit videre se negat. Sophocles Electr. 
771. 
onde yap Kaas , 
adoxovri picos Gy réxn mpooylyverat. 
ot v. 1061. 
tl robs kvwhev ppoviperdrous viwvods 
ecopmpevor Tpopas Kn- 
Sopévous ad’ dy re BAdoTw- 
ow, ap’ avr bvacw ebpw- 
at, TAD UK Ox’ Yoas TeAODpEY 5 ; 
Qui ut in pricre luco dicere potuerit dy &yv,@quia incertum est quos quis et quam 
miultos procreet liberos, tamen quia non illud, sed hos, qui sunt prognati, spectari 
voluit, recte omisit particulam. In altero autem loco plane inepta foret, quia hic 
definite dicuntur ii, a quibus quis genitus atque cducatus sit, non quicumque, 
e quibus potuerit origifem ducere. Sic etiam in Trach. 261. 
Tou Adyou 3 ob xph HOdvor, 
yuvh, mporeivat, Zevs Srov mpdxtwp parp. 
Mist enim non de quavis, sed de certa re sermo, de servitio Ierculis apud Oupha- 
len. Contra in Géd. R. 580. 
dy 3) OéAoura, wader euod Koulfera:, 
non potuit omitti particula : non enim divit, omnia ea, que roluerit,a me tiapetrat, 
quia non de re quapiam certa cogitat, quam rogatura sit Jocasta, sed de co, 51 
quid roget, quidquid sit. Ne tamen, quoniam hic et multis in sinilibus locis, ds ap 
recie@ vertitur quicumque, id ubique ita esse existimatur, tenendum est, sape vim 
huyus particule: aluer exprimi debere: ut in Aj. 1085. : 
kal ph Sox@pev, Spuvres dv Hddpela, 
otk dvriricew abOis dv AuTdpeBa: 
ne putemus facientes qua forte jucunda nobis sint, non esse nos perpessuros posted, 
que forte non gint jucunda. Simiilima ejusdem pocte sententia est fragm. inc. 11. 
pide Bt roAAhy yAGacay éxxéas uarny 
twy drove obs Exav ely Adyous. 
Non cnim hic quidguid dixerit, sed illa ipsa que dixerit intelligi volebat. Sic ex 
Plutarcho in hb, de utilitate ex *amicis capienda p. 89. B. legendum. Jn Cd. 
Col. 1230. 
Tov 5 mnpovev 
pddiora duroto’, at davac’ abBaiperot, 
ex duobus codd. edidit Erfusdtius, quibus nuper accesserunt alii libri. Vulgo at *y, 
insolita quidem crasi, sed qua velim defensorem inveniat. Admisit eam & 
scribens G. Dindorfius. Recte positum af, si dicere voluit ea mala, que ultro con- 
tracta fuerint, ut apud Euripidem Med. 516. 
Si. & Zed, rl 3h xpucod piv, ds xcP3nrds 7, 
eTexphpr avOpamouw Gracas capi. 
Sed non inepte tamen addidisset &y, quod esset, quidguid mali ultro quts sibi 
contraxerit. Plerisque in loois tragicorum, ubi omissum est &y, facile ex his 
que diximus, caussa omissionis cognosci poterit, etsi sepe, re paullo aliter cogi- 
tata, etiam locus cst particule. Vide Soph. (Ed. Col. 395. Kwrip. Hippol. 527. 
1274. #& cum dori Soph. Trach. 1008. Eurip. Hipp. 427. Alc. 77. ubi v. Monk. 981. 
Androm. 179. ubi editur @éAc:, quod habet etiam codex A. Stobwi Serm. Ixxiv. 
19. nam valgo apud Stobeum @fAp. Iph. Taur. 1064. Ion. 856, Belleroph. fr. 16. 
Sed in Dictyis fr. 13. reponendum videtur qv. Aschylus in Tofor. 
véas yuvainds o8 ps ph AdOn pAdyor 
opbaryds, Iris dvdpds J yeyevudrn. ; 
Nam aeque gue forge, neque que@cumgue dicere voluft. Eadem ratio est bujus 
dicti apud Plutarch. de aud. poet. p. 33. E. 
163 dor) 1d (nrAwroy dvOpdxas, Sry 
tétov pepluyns els 8 BovrAera: xeon. 
Sophocles Tyrus fr. 15. ap. Zlian. de N. Anim. xi.15. cujus fragmenti, quod plures 
viri docti tentarunt, ngvissime Fr. Jacobsius, patris cognominis filius, ad Xenoph. 
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de re eq. p. 137. vellem scripturas codd. Vindob. omnes dedisset Heynius ad 
Iliad. xiv. 40. 
«duns 8¢ wévOos Aayxavw wodov Bixny, 
Hris turapracbeica Buuvnddrwy tro 
pavipais ev ixweiaow aypla xept 
Odpos Oepic by tavOdy abxyevav kno, 
wAaGeion 8 ev Aca woTaylwy weTay 
Yn omas efSwrov airyardeto’ bxd 
kovpais atiuws SiareriAuérns Pd8ns. 
Apertum cst, non potuisse hic recte addi &, quum hae ut de certa equa r¢eferan- 
tur. Idem in Phiedra fr. 5. 
obrw yuvakds obdtughy pecCov nakdy 
Kanys Gvhp xrhoawr dy, otdt céqpovos 
Kpeiocoy’ pada 3 Exacros Gy TUXN AEYEL, 
Ea, que fuerit nactus. Ibidem fr. 8. 
aloxn uiv, & yuvaixes, ov3' dy els piyae 
Bporay 160, @ kai Zebs epopuhon and. 
Et fragm. inc. 58. 
s @s rpicdABior 
xewot Bporay, ot ravra SepxGevres TEAN 
peddAwo és “Ardou. 
Et fr. 59. 
St 8 Epwros Siyyua waidindy wpoot. 
Herodotus iv. 46. roto: yap phre orpa ptyre relxea 3) exTigpéva, GAAA Hepeoikut 
édvres rdvres Ewer inmototisras, Covres wh am’ apdrov, GAN a7d Kryvewv, oikhuara Te 
odu i} ent Cevyéwy, was odn dy elncay otro Guaxol re Kod kropo wporployew ; Male 
Schaferus ad Gregor. p. 80. et Werferas in Act. Monac. i. p. 246. dv addendum 
putarunt. Apte distincteque iv. 66. drag & rod éviaurot Exdarov 5 vopdpyns Exa- 
aros éy rm EwuTod vou Kipyg Kpntiipa olvou, ax’ ob mivovart Tov Exv0éwy Saois %) 
Uvdpes woAddutor dpacpypevor Ewa ToIct S Ay ph xarepyacudvoy i} TovTo, ov Yyevovrat 
Tov olvov Tovrov, GAN Hriywwuevar awxoxeata:. Nimirum altcrum est iis gui hostem ce- 
perint ; alterum, qeé forte nox ceperint. Pauci tamen libri omittunt dy, Recte 
adjecit vi. 86, 1. ob 84 por wal ra xphuara deat, nal rhde Ta THUBoAG cHCe AaBav 
bs 8 ay exewv ravra aaardy, trodry drododvdi. Neque cnim hoc Germanice 
welcher dici potest, sed debet wer. Sic etiam vii. 8,1. Cum his comparet quis 
locos, in quibus 6s av legitur: Soph. Aj. 1085. El. 913. (Ed. R. 281. 580. 724. 
749. Antig. 35. 563. 583. 1067. Cid. Col. 13. 1982. ‘Trach, 399. Phil. 86. 5674. 
844. 1276. 1431. Eusip. Or. 895. Phan. 963. 1626. Med. 788. 1153. ubi sine 
verbo. Hipp. 445. Alc. 50. Suppl. 180. 3644445. 736. 916. Iph. A. 1025. 
1129. Iph. T. 39. 58. 484. 1466. Rhes. 125, “Froad. 62. 68. Bacch. 841. Cycl. 
218. 536. Hel. 1257. 1273. lon. 93. 378. $80. 475. 1334. El. 33. 622. Aristoph. 
Plut. 185. 48.4. Lys. 292. Et dors &y Eurip. Ale. 357. Suppl. 245. Iph. T. 1472. 
Troad. 664. 1032. Cycl. 566. Heracl. 191.966. Hel. 154, lon. 440 Dan, 48. Ari- 
stoph. Plat. 473. 

Ex ijs que supra diximus intelligcetur, cut etiam ia prosa Atticorum oratione ab- 
esse by debeat, ibi scilicet, ubi de re certa sermo cst, ut in lege apud Demosth. ad 
Macart. p. 1055, 2,.¢dy Bi uh 7 5 exdicacduevos Tot KAjpov, zpocnadclodw Kata 
Tatra gh) xpoleouia prime ghey. Plane ineptum hic foret &v. Compagim vero 
leguin verba ibidem p. 1069, 13. 23, 1071, 3. 1074, 20. 1075, 1. 1076, 21. et 
videhis his in,locis recte additum esse. 

Eadem prorsus ratio est aliorum pronominum, ut Sees et olos. Soph. Phil. 1075. 

Suws 5¢ pelvar’, ei robrep Soxel, 

Xpévov rogovror, els Scov td T’ ek vews 

orelAwor vata: Kal Oeais ebEdueba. ‘i 
Recte sic est loquutus, ut definite diceret, tantum spatii, quantum ad tsa opus 
est. Sed licebat etiam, 5i minus definite loqui voluisset, ponerc: quamdiu 
forte sacra nou morabunfur. Compara cum his Epicucum epist. ad Pythocl. 
31.p. 4. ed. Schueid, Saws wept thy vedhvyny ylvera: Kal. rapa wupbs wdyTodev 
Tporpepomevov mpds Thy cernray, kal Ta am abziis amopepdueva fpeiuata duadéis 
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dvacrédAovros ex) rocotroy, ed” Scav KbKaw meparhayn Th vepoeBls rovro, Kal ph 
ry wapdwav diaxplyp. Quo loco jam apparebit non debuisse Schaciderum de in- 
serendo &» cogitare. Atin Electra dixit Sophocles v9 16. 

Evvoicw wav Scovmep dy o8Ever. 
Sic etiam in (Fd. R. 1122, Ukd. Col. 74, 1634. 1773. Philoct.64. 1072. Eurip. Or. 
502. Bacch. 673. Cycl. 117. Ion. 1336. et ofos dy Soph. (Ed. Col. 956. atque dmuius 
Philoct. 659. Tine dubitari potest an in Eurip. Suppl. 460. non recte legatur, 

wralwr & dv HAGEs, ef ce wh” reppey worus, 

Tepicod pwrav' roy yap kyyeAov xpewy 

Adtavd’”, Ga’ dy raky Tis, WSs TAaXOS MAA 

Xwpeiv. 
Nam etsi defondi potest hwe seriptura, tamen multo aptias hic est dici td quod quis 
jusserié, quam quidguid quis jusserit. Jd vero scribi potucrat daov tdéy Th. 

Qua pronominuin, etiam adverbiorum ratio est. uripides El. 972. 

Srov 3 "AwdAAwy axads 7, thes coal ; 
Affert hoc exemplum*Porsonus ad Orest. 141. amare tragicos hance constractioncin 
suppressa particula &y dicens : adjicitque aliud exemplum, quod ut Sophoclis citat, 
Valckenaui opinor judicium sequutus, ex Plutarch. de aud, poet. p. 34, A. et 
Awator. p. 767. A. 

A. mpbs O7Au veber madAoy, } wl rhpcera ; 

B. Srou xpocy Td KdAAoS, aupidegios. 
Adde Ff schylum Suppi. £29. 

Ocots 5 évaryéa réAea, weAondvwy Karas, 

emlSpop’, drd0t Odvaros ary. 
Kodem pertinct fve in his apud Pinutarchum de garrulitate p. 614. A 

plaauros yap dy ral pird5ogos 8 tovvros 

veneer TO WAEloTOY Hucpas ToUT@ pépos® _¢ 

ty abrds aired ruyxary Kpatioros dy. 


XI.—De particula dv cum conjunctivo in sententis finalibus. 


Niniz. difficultatis habent sententir, quas brevitatis caussa finales dicimus, i. ¢. 
quibus finis et consilium indicatur. His efficiendis mserviunt particule é¢pa, 
dros, Ss, iva. Sifnificant autery Saws et ds proprie ul, i. e. quo pucto. Kw parti 
cular indicativis Junguntur cujusvis temporis, quum csse quid) vel futurum esse pu - 
tamus ; conjunctivis autem, quum vereri quem indicamus, ne quid sit aut nou sit. 
Aristoph. Ach, $43. é 

GAA’ Srds ph “vy trois rplBwow éyxdOnvrai mov Aiba. 
“Aeschylus Prom. 68. * 

Saws uh cabrhy olurieis wore. 
Sed Sophocles Aj. 1089. 

kal wor rpopave tévbe Lh Odrreyv, Saws 

* Bn révde Odarrwyv abvros eis Tapas méans- 
Non potuit hi@’reoe? dicere. Non enim hoc futurum esse putat, sed verendum esse 
dicit Tcucro, si audeat sepelire Ajacem. Plato Phadone p. 77. B. dad Er evérrn- 
ker d viv 3) KéBns treye, Td Tay WOAAaY, Bros ph Ewa arvOvhKavros Toi dvOpdrov 
SiackeddvyuTrat 4h Woy, Kat abrh rod elvat Tovro TéAos Fe At obstat, inguit, eulgare 
illud, rerentium n° moriente homine dispercat etiam anima e@ esse desinat. Sed 
paullo post eadem pagina, D. etsi addito timendi verbo, aliter loquitur : Sums dé 
por Soxeis ov Te kal Zieplas Addws by Kal rovrov Sianpayparedoacba rov Adyor Er 
BaAdoy, xal Bedidvar 7d Tov walbwy, ph os GAndids 6 Evepos abriv éxBalvovaray ex Tot 
omparos Biapued nal Biacneddyyvoi. Ubi vel additum ds dAnOés indicat non tam 
de metu, quam de opinione cogitari. M% particula autem eamdem rationem habet, 
de qua dixi ad Ajacem v. 272, Ex quo apparet falli Heindorfium, qui p. 94. 5:a- 
oxeddvvvcr bt S:adved conjunctivos esse putavit, ut conjunctivus est d:acKxeddvvy- 
Tat, producta penultima, 

Igitur consilii indicandi caussa quum particula és et 8rws conjanctivo consocian - 
tur, sidecst &y, simpliciter cnunciatur consilinm; si adjicitur, aliquid fortaiti accedit, 
quasi dicas ut sit, si sit. In primis idoneus est ad hanc rem demoustrandam s- 
chyli lucus in Choeph. 933. ° 
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exrelvar’ airdy ral kinr@ wapaoraddy 
oréyarrpoy dyipay beltad’, ds 18n warhp 
ox od'uds, GAN’ 5 wdyr’ éxonrevoy Tdde 
“Haws tvayva pytpos épya ris duis, 
@s by wapy pot udprus év Sly wore, 
os r6vB° dye perijArGov evbluws pdpor 
voy pnrpés. 
Ostendite vclamen, ut videat Sol, is ut mihi, si forte, testis adsit in judiviv. 
Nam expansum velamen Sol von potest non videre, judicium autem nondum ita 
certo imminet, ut tam confidenter de testimonio edendu loqui possit. Itaque és 
Bp dicit, quia hoc ipsum certo consequuturum intelligit ut videat Sol; sed ds &pv 
pdprus wapf, quia id sic tantum vult, si opus aut necessarium git. Ita ds sine ay 
dictum invenitur apud eumdem poétain S. ad Theb. 633. Pers. 694, Agam. 1302, 
Choeph. 738. 765. 769. Eum. 616. 632. 641. 774. Suppl. $28. 492. Cun particula 
&» autem Prom, 10. 655. 705. Choeph. 18. 554. Suppl. 502. 527. Omnibus his 
in locis, qui attendere voluerit, facile intelliget, cur vel addita vel umissa sit parti- 
cula. In Choaph. 437. 
duarxarisdn 8é y', &s 743° aids. 
Debuit hic omitti, quia sensus est hoc te scire volo. Sed in Suppl. 937. 
GAA’ Gs by ids, dvvéwe caddorepur, 
patct hunc sensum esse, scias licet. Sic in Prometheo 828. cum Sras : 
Sues 8 dy €id7) wh purny erAJvoved pov, 
Aristoph. Plut. 112. 
ov 8 Gs by elds 80a, wap’ qiv Ay pévns, 
yevhoer &yabd, wpdcexe Toy voor Iva xU0y. 
Et Srws quidem sine &» posuit Aeschylus Pers. 667. Ag. 1656. Choeph. 672. 
Addita particula, autem Chueph, 578. fea 576. 1033. Suppl. 241. Ita ds bv 
apud Herodotum i. 6.11. 24. 86. iii. 85. viii. 7. ix.7, 2. et Saws dv i. 20. Vide 
Heindorfium ad Plat. Phedon. p. 15. et Protag. 497,. : 
Sepe non wultum interest addaturne &y, an-omitfatur. Aristuph. Thesm. 284. 
& @pgrra, rhv wlorny nd@ere, xdr’ eere 
aéauvov, Snws AaBovoa Glow Taiv Deaiv. 
Ran. 871. by o 
11 voy AcBavwrdy Sevpd tis Kal wip Sdrew, 
Serws dy eDiwpar xpd trav copiopdrwr. 
Alios Aristophanis locus &» additam habentes vide apud Heinderfium ad Plat. 
Phadon. p. 15. quibus adde Plut. 225. Vesp. 118 Non est taten dissimulan- 
dum. inveniri locos quosdamg in quibus mirere additum esse &y. Quod etsi fur- 
tasse aliquando negligentia scnptorum factum? eg nen plerumque caussa, cur 
addiderint, potest inveniri. A@schines in Ctesiph. Pp. 430. s. (471. §. 39.) lege ju- 
beri dicit prytanes robs pey dvaipety réy vduev, Tous dt xaradelrev, bxws by efs 7) 
vdpos xat ph wrelovs wept éxdorns xpdtews. Nullus liber omittit particulam dy, et 
tamen fatcndum erit valde eam inutilem esse, quum finis indicetur zertissimus, ut 
una lex sit. Sed videtur A:schines propter sequentia, xa) yh wAelous, posuisse : 
et ita recte dicit, xe forte plures sint. Pauillo aliter Demosthenes de Symunor. p. 
184, 0. ely’ éxucAnpioa Tas Tpirtis, ews by Tay pev SrAwy vewpiwy tv éxdorns ud- 
pos Tay pudGy, tou. dt udpous dxdorou 7d rplroy pépos 4 tTpitTus exn, eidfre 3’, by 
vt 3éy, xp@rov piv Thy pudgy, Sov rérauta, peta Tatra 8&8 Thy tpirriv, elra 
Tprhpapxos Tives ral ovtaats aboot, kal Tpidxovta wey H puAy, déxa 8 4H rperris éxd- 
ory tphpes Exp. Qui sic loqui videtur, quod hac ipse proponit et suadet, ut du- 
bium sit adhuc an facturi sint Athenienses, Apud Nicolaum Damascenum p. 245, 
in Curais Prodromo, ut ferri possit &y, aptius tamen abesset : Kal p’ els rovre pdvov 
HpOpwoay of Geol, Ixws dy 3ipeuc ras épas téxas. Atque omisit in eadem 
scnteutia Euripides Hec, 236. 
afd Srkecdy pe Zebs, tpepe: 3, Srws dpw 
; waxy nde” rAAq pelCov’ 9 rdAaw yd. 
Quo clarius hac intelligi possint, opere pretium dui etiam Sophoclig atque Curipidis 
locos, in quibus ds ot Sgps vel nude vel conjunctz cum dy inveniuntur, indicare, ut, 
qui rem exemplis comprobatam videre velint, habeant idoneam copiam, Atque os 
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nudum cum conjunctivo exstat in Soph. Aj. 13. 67. 530. 570. 733. 744. $27. 1003. 
E). 889. 1166. 1440. (Rd. R. 359. Antig. 643. Gd. Col. 11. 399. 783. 785. 889, 
902. 1130. 1278. 1390, 1524, Trach. 333. 493. 678. 1967. 11.49. 1153. Philoct. 
24. 534. 559. 635. 653. 1206. Apud Euripidem Hec® 17. 89. 175. 508. 536. 650. 
896. 959. 1021. 1130. 1177. 1245. Orest. 265. 414165. 629. 732, 795. 797. 1350. 
1596. Phen. 788. 1650. 1675. 1687. Med. 461. 783. 1315. 1380. Hippol. 296. 
420. 629. S09. 825. 1265. Alc. 75. 723. Androm. 411. 425. 1074. Suppl. 38. 
12l. 174. 206. 235. 360. 451. 578. 815. Iph. A. 1340. 1484. Iph. T. 171. 290. 
46Y. 1030. 1177. 1861. 1428, Rhes. 50. ubi dy metri indicio delendum. ‘Troad. 20, 
58. 205. 508. 714. 912. 978. 1143. 1154. 1268. 1276. Bacch. 61. 1106. 1201. 
1212. $257. 1321. Cycl, 131. 143. 152. 341. 543. 619. 623. G48. Hel. 145. 340. 
641. 873. ubi scribendum videtur Befdueba. 801. 983. 1003. 1451. 1456. lone B85. 
71. 79. 177. 388. 728. 1312. 1180. 1420. 1569. Ilerc. f. 40. 323. 731. 1279. 1244. 
1255. 1406. Electr. 58. 72. 100. 250. 758. 792. 894. 960. 1132. Dan. 42. Multo 
ranius cst dmws nudum cum conjunctive. Sophocles Aj. 6. 698. 1089. El. 56. 390. 
391. 457. 635. 688. 955. 1121, 1205. 1402. 1468. Ged. R. 921. Antiz. 776. 1333. 
(Ed. Col. 398. 399. ‘Trach. 335. 602. Philoct. 238. Euripides Hec. 232. Or. 1854. 
1585. Phan. 1328, Suppl. 234. ph. A. 128. $81. ph. T. 1461. Cum his locis 
cemparent, qui hoc agunt, hos, in quibus ws dy uf significat, Sophoclis Aj. 655. 
(id. Col. 72. Philoct. 129. 826. Eurip. Hec. 350. Or. 533. 1099. 1562. Phoen. 
92.1001. Hipp. 1314. Ale. 743. Andy. 716. 1254, Iph. A. 618. 1426. [ph. T. 
1067. Khes. 72.420. 473. Troad. 85.1263. Bacch. 356. 510. Cycl. 155. 630. Hel. 
L198. 1427. 1538. Ton. 77. Hee. f. 725. 838. ct Saws &y Soph. bl. 11. Od. Col, 
575. ‘Trach. 618. Eurip. Phan, 760. Med. 939. Hipp. TEL. 286. Alc. 782. Iph. A. 
539. Rhes. 878. [eracl. 337. Hel. 718. 899. Quod si recte supra indicavimus 
quid intersit, addaturne an omittatur &, facile dabitur nobis, recte nos emcndasse 
in Bacclus v. 1236. . 

pépw 8 ev wrdvaicw, ws Spas, rade 

Aafdboa tapiareia, coios mpds Sdpuors 

as &yKpenac6y). 
vhla ws dy xpepacOy legebatur. ° 


AL}.—De dros et Saws ph cum fuluro vel conjunctiro, ttem de ode Exw 
: 2 dras cl similibus. 
e 


Qca Dawesius de constructione partticularum drws ph disservit, ad quem 
magnain vim exemplorum sed admixtis alienis congessit Kiddius, commemorando 
usin magis et confirmando, quam explicando atque a dubitationibus hberando sunt. 
Ut mdicativus veritatem rei notat, ita conjunctivus pendere quid ex alia re indicat, 
eoque fieri, sillud fiat. ta in interrogatione recta qui mes Ajppoyai dicit, nescire 
se indicat quomodo quid accepturus sit. Quis ille modus sit, quo accipict, facto 
copnoscet, Sed qui dicit r@s AdBw, dubitare se significat quomodo capere quid 
debeat, i. e. quid sibi faciendum sit ut capiat. Eadem ratione differunt Saws Aqj- 
Yopat ct Cras AdBw. Nam qui facit quid drws Ajperas, facit id co modo, quo ac- 
cipiet: ex quo fiatet esse accepturum ; qui autem Saws A By, €o iodo, quo debeat 
accipere : quod est cum dubitatione conjuvctum an non sit accepturus. Preterea 
indicativus certam habet temporis notationem, qux in ipso cujusque indicativi 
tempore inest : nam etiam preteriti et presentis indicativus usurpatur ; conjunctivus 
autem, quia non qu-d fiat, sed quid debeat fieri significat, per 5e caret nofatione 
temporis, semperque refertur ad tempus verbi primarii, tamquam ad presens 
suum, quia quidquid debet fieri, ejus caussz jam adesse Gebent cum ea ipsa re, 
propter quam fieri debet, etiamsi nondum sit factum. Itaque indicativi et con- 
junctivi cum 8rws constructiones eo differunt, quod indicativas opinionem aut 
voluntatem, certa‘ temporis notatione adjuncta, conjunctivus autem metum vel du- 
Litationem, carentem notatione temporis, sed presentem eo tempore, qaod in prin- 
cipali verbo est, continet. 

Sed quoniam varius est usus particule 87s, que etsi proprie ubique quomodo 
significat, tamen non ubique ita verti potest, ca afferam, qu potissima sunt in hoc 
genere. Ac maxime simplicia sunt talia, ut Aschyli in Prom. 641. 
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obk ofS Sxws duly amornoal we xph. 
Euripidis in Iphig. T. 684. 

oun ta Srws ob xph cuvexnvevoal pé oot. 
Sophoclis in Antig. $20. —¢ 

otk EoP Sxws Bye ob Seip’ dADdryra pe. 
Apparet in his certa opinionis declaratio: of xpf pe tuiy dmiorioas’ xph me ovven- 
wvevoal cor ob Byer pe Betp’ drAOdvra. Ita lo Sxws cum futuro in (Ed. Col. 
1372. Philoct. 522. Phoniss. 1664. Medea 171. Hippol. 604. Heraclid. 707. et 
éoras Med. 1060. Sepe vero etiam alia verba. Sophocles Gd. KR. 1058. 

obk dy yévorro T0008", ixws eye AaBav 

onueia Toiavr’, ob pay& robpdy yévos. 
Alia vide in Aj. 556. 1040. Electr. 1296. Cd. R. 406. 1518. Gid. Col. 1742. 
Trach. 496. Phil. 55.77. Med. $22. Iph. T.1051. Heracl. 421. 1051. Ion. 573. 
Herc. f. 315. Jure conjunctivus expulsus est Cid, R. 1074. 

SBary’ Srws 

wha THs cwongs THs davapphte: naxd. : 
Recte etiam Monkius in Hippol. 618. ductu cod. Flor. dedit : 

Box’ Vros por ph Xiav pave? cogh, 
et Elmsleius in Heracl, 249. 

Suws 8t nal viv wh rpdops Sews oé Tis 

oty rata) Bwpod rov8 axoonxdce: Ala. 
Ejusdem generis hec quoque sunt: in eadem fabula v. 1051. 


B) yap darlons Eras 
avéis narpyas Sav Eu éxBareis x0ovds. 
Soph. Electr. 963. 
xal rav8e pévro: pykér’ eAwlons brews 
rebte mdr’. ° 
Ajac. 567. ° 


xelyy tr” éudhy &yyelAar’ eyrcAdy, brws = * 
Tov maida Tévde mpbs Sduovs duovs ayer 
TceAauor: Selter pyrpi 7’, "EpiBolg A¢yw. 


, pat’ Exws pndels Bporay 
xelvou wdpoidey dappidbcera: xpot, : 
pnd’ Spetal vy ptre péyyos, AAlov, 
uO Epxos lepdv, pir’ epdorwy oéras. 
Proximum his illud genus est, quod in adhortando usurpatur, verbo, unde drwy 
pendeat, omisso: ut in Cyclope 591. i. 
GAA’ Tews dvip toe. 
i.e. proprie, ride quomodo vir futurus sis, Confér v. 626. et Orest. 1060. Ilerc. 
f. 504. Soph. (Ed. R. 1518. Frequentissima hwc ratio loquendi est, semperque 
babet futurum. Refertur enim ad opinionem rei fatur#, cujus fieri volumus con- 
trarium. Ita quod Euripides habet in Bacchis 367. as 
Tevdebs § Bros uh wévOos elovices: Sduois al 
Tos gotot, Kddue, 
sic est dictum, ut cogitetur illatum iri luctum a Pentheo, ac proinde videndum essc, 
uomodo id irritum reddendum sit. Quod si elopépp dixisset, metus tantum signi- 
hcaretur et dubitatio.ntrum illaturus sit luctum an non, proptrreaque cavenduin 
esse né possit inferre. Hwec si infer ipsa compares, futuro posito hoc habebis: 
tnferet luctum: tu vidgquomedo non inferet ; in conjunctivo autem: potest inferre 
coheed vide quomodo possit non inferre, i. e. quomodo debeat cohiberi ab infe- 
rendo, 
Ex his intelligitur, non promiscue futurum et conjunctivum usurpari posse, sed 
certam cuique rationem esse. Ut in Gcd. R. 325. 
ds oby und ey rabrdy wd, 
recte sic dictum est. ‘Veretur enim Tiresias, ne, ai dicat quod dici vult (Edipus, 
Jedatillum : quamobrem tacere mavult. Quod si dixisset ds ody und? eye ravriv 
welcoua, hoc significasset.: idem mihig quod tibt, accidet: videndum ergo quo- 
modo ecitem. Id vero tum recte potujsset dicere, si in animo habuisset respondcre 


In Trach. 604. 
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ad ca que interrogaverat (Edipus, etsi .iderct illum non posse non ied: ea re 
Vide qua initio cap. xi. attulimus. Sic Herodotus vi. 85. ri BodAecOe woidew 
tvdpes Abywiras, roy Baotrda toy Sxaprint dev dxBorw yevdpsevov Und tev woAuTEw 
dyev ; el viv opyp xpedpevar Eyvwoay obtw Lraprijrai, Saws ef bordpas wh tT Si v 
Rv TavTa xphoanre, maywAcbpor Kaxdy és Thy xXdpay euBdrwos. Nam harc quoque 
non taw monentis, quam metuentis sunt. Non pertinet huc iJlud in Antigone 215. 

@s ky oxexol vuv Fre THY elpnucvwr. 
Nam ai juberet, diceret Sxws EvecGe cxowol. At nihil imperat Creon ; sed quum 
vellet dicere, as &y oxoro) viv hre Tay cipnudvey, Kal wh emtxwpire Tuis amorovow 
adie, ore tov wapaBdvra Oavobyevov, interrumpuntur hee chori dictiy, et proinde 
aliter conformatur reliqua pars orationis. Neque in Here. f. 1401. quod legitur, 
ad hoc genus pertinet, 

nwalSwy orepnbels, raid’ dxws tywo’ eudv. 
Ubi si €fw acriptum esset, verba hunc sensum preberent: liberis orbatus, quomodo 
te habiturus sim filium vide. Sed ita si loqucretur Hercules, adhortaretur sese, 
ut filii loco Theseum ‘haberet : quod melius conveniret, si ca re Theseo potius quam 
ipsi consulerctur. Nune vero aut indicativus est yw, hoc sensu: liberis orbatus 
te tamquam filium meun habeo; aut, si conjunctivus, interrogative lve dicta sint 
necesse est: ut te meum habeam filium? scilicet ita benevolus es. 

Itaque in deliberatione, que semper est cum dubitatione conjuncta, non nisi 
conjunctivus usurpatur, Soph. Aj. 428. 

obra: o° anxelpycu 000 bxws eo Aéyew 

exw, kanxots To1aiode cupmentwdra. 
(id. R. 1367. 

obk old Srws we p& BeBovrcicOa Karas. 
Vide AZschyl. Ay. 1367. Soph. Aj.°514. Eurip. Hec. 585. Orest. 720. Phan. 386, 
Alc. 118. Hipp. 1091. Iph. A. 643. 1454. Tph. T, 995. road. 712. Hel. 637. Herc. 
f. 1245. adem ratio est interrogationis, ut qua in rectam orationcm reducta 
negationem habitura sit: vide Aristuph. Eq. 1320. Pac. 521. Interxdum conjuncti- 
vus et futurum conjunguntur, sed eo, quo par est, discrimine. Eurip. Med. J098. 

otae St réxvev eoriy dv otxors 

yAuxepdy BAdornp’, copa meder 

imTatpuxopnevous toy dxayra xpdroy, 

apatov nev, dxds Opdbwor KAAS, 

Blorév @ éxd0ev Atlpovo Téxvois. 
Sollicitt sunt, quomodo educare debeant liberos, ct unde viclum sint relicturi. Non 
recte neque Opepoues, neque Afrwo. dixisset: non Opefouc:, quia res anceps est ct 
dubitationis ac deliberationis plena, educatio liberorum : non Alrwsi, yuia de re- 
linquendis facullatibus nulla eat dubitatio,. sed de eo unde parand. sint. Ltaque 
KThowyras rectc dixisset, si operam qu#rendis opibus navandain in mente habuisset : 
sed potuisset etiam erfoovrat, si illud, unde future essent opes. In Eurip. fel. 
637. scpibe : 

© ob« ol8 drolov xparoy Uptwpa raviv. 

Sed memorabile est, huic conjunctivo deliberativo fou esse locum fisi in sen- 
tentia aliquam negativuem continente. Quod etsi minime imirum est, tamcn, 
quoniam swpe recundita latet illa negatio, effugit hwe ratio diligentiam virorum 
doctorun. At omnis deliberation est dubitantis, quod est nescientis quid cliyat. 
Unde ob éxw, drop, 4upisByra, aut simile quid ubique subest. Ut apud .E- 
Schylum Prom. 779. a 

dod ‘yap 9 7a Aowrd cot" 
opdaw cagdnvas, Ardv exrdcovr’ due. 
Nee mirum. Quum enim excultus sermo Grecorum, ut supra dictum, conjunctiso 
non utatur in sententia finali nisi particula finali addita, migraretur ea norma, si 
afirmatione pregressa deliberativus conjunctivus puncretur: ut exw 8 tr: pw, hubeo 
quod dicam. Hec enim jam non deliberativ, neque coudjtionalis sententia est, 
qualis od %xw 8 11 PG, sed finalis, Diximus evim in omni sententia conditionali per 
conjunctivum significari futurum exactum: eo autem illud, quod primatio verbo 
continetur, posterius esse debet, ut dav OeAns, Adge. Hoec si ad illu tranoferas, 
obi txw G 71 pa, recte se habebig oratio. Nam 8 7: 9@ propric cot quod dicere 
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repertus sim. Id igitur nondum constat, sed exspectandum demum est, an quis 
dicere reperiatur : itaque ci recte dud ipsam additur, ote yw. At si dicas éxw g 
Ti p@, repugnabunt hae sibip Nain quum 8 7: po dicis, id ut futurum, sidque in- 
certum ponis ; quum autem 2xw adjicis, jam presens et certam esse dicis illud, 
quod ex ista fulura re pendeat, veluii si dicas, habea quod direro. Ounmoque in 
co quod est habeo quod dicam nihil mest deliberationis : unde ne verbi quidem 
modo, qui deliberation: inservit, locus est. Itaque non sic Joquuntur Gravci, sed 
aut faturum adbibent, aut aliam figuram: planeque comparari potest wply. «quod 
non nisi negatione pregressa cum verbo recto construitur: de qua re diai ad 
Kurip. Med. 215. et Reisigius in diss. de partic. av p. 105. seq. Edidit quidem 
Bekkerus apud Platonem Phedr. p. 255. E. ev obv tH cuyroyehoet Tot wey epacrod 
o axdAaotos trmos fxc & 7t A€yy wpds Toy eparrhy, Kal dtiot ayTl woAAGY awévwv 
TMukpa amoAavoat ct apad Lysiam cuntra Andoc. p. 254. (238. Reisk.) tows oby 
Kal Kyoplouv avrixarnyophoes wal eter O te Adyn* sed utrumque ex conjectura. 
Utrobique vulgo Aéyot, sed libri secripti Lysim et longe plurimi optimique codd. 
Platonis Adyere Unde utrique scriptori 8 7: Adyew restituendum videtur, Vide 
Suph. (Ed, Col. 48. ct qua ibi adnotata sunt. Aristopnancs veto recte dixit im 
Vesp. 919. 

BAN ovK Exew ovrds y' Zouev G1 Ayn, 
et ipse Plato Lys. p. 222. extr. GAA’ ef pndty rovtwr didor éertiy, eyo mey obnets 
exw rl Adyw. Et Demosthenes p. 3738, 5. ob yap &) 50 droplav ob ohare Exew 6 m1 
elrys, ut ex codd. pro efras dedat Bekherns. Apnd ‘Thucydidem legitur vii. 25. 
de navibus Syracusanis : nal abray pia és MeAorévyycoy Pero, rperBer Wyovsa, 
cinep Ta TE obeTEepa Ppdtwow Sri ev eAmlaw eit, Kal roy exel wéAEMOY PAAALY 
erorpivwdt ylyverOa. At vel propter additum wtp pronomen allud fers nequit : 
ortum est e male Jecto compendio particule 8rws, quam pauci quidem codd. sed 
ili hand dubie recte prebeut. Valde ab hoc diftert in codcm libro ce. 7. illud : 
mpéoBes Te bAAOL THY Xuvparociey tal KopwOlwv és Aakedalpova kal Kdpw0cv azre- 
ordAncayv, Srws otparia ert Twepatwli tTpowy wo av ev OAxdaw 4 TAolrs A BAAWS 
omws bv wpoxwph}. Non enim finis, sed conditio indicatur, guocumque modo res 
procedere risa fuerit. 

Rarius est drws Cam futuro m = eyusmodi lucis, in quibus necessario per ué ver- 

tendum est. Sophocles Phil. 1068. 

xwper av: nh mpdacdevoce, yevvaiss wep dy" 

Muay Inws pr) THY TOXNY Siapbepecs. 
Lurip. Iph, Taur. 321. ” 

TvAdén, Pavoducd’> BAX’, Brws Oavotucla 

KdAACO, rou por, pPaicoyavoy axdaas xeEpi. 
Cycl. 558. 

amropunreoy be col y’, Srws Afwer wieiv. 
Electr. 835, 

OVX, brws mrevoeTnpiay 


Oowardper0a, PAAR avril Awpiucs ‘ 
. olce: Tis Theiv Korlda ; e 


Fallatur vero, qui perinde esse putet, utrum futuro quis an conjunctivo utatur. 
Nam in hoc quoque genere indicativi hec vis cst, ut ad certam opinionem volun- 
taternve referatur. .Et quemadmedum multis in rebus, ita in hac quoque Ger- 
manica Lngua cum Grazca convenit, conjunctivo atque indicativo utens eadem 
cum scnotentia diversitate, nisi quod pro futuro prasentis indicativum usurpat. 
Declarabo rem co exemplo, quod e Cyclope attuli. Si dixisset Saws AdBys meiv, 
nihil aliud quam consilium indicasset, quo ille emungi deberet, ut poculum acci- 
peret. Illud vero plane incertum relinqueretur, an deinde vere esset accepturus. 
At quuin Gicit 3rws Apes metv, simul significat esse accepturum. 
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4.33. ITs} sc, Hdec, HON; plur. jouer, yore, yoay : see Pors. Hee: 
1094. and Cl, Jl, No. LX. p. 137. € dwjcovra, the Attic idiom ; 
the accusative and participle instead of the accus. and infin. ¢ 

434. Lorn] See v. 82. “LI trast by leisure him that mocks 
me once.” Tit. Andy. ii. 2 

435. ws pev aot doxei] Read with Elnsley, as gor pew Soxel, 

438. piaec] Will show you your birth. 

440. obxour] Read ob« ody disjunctively : it was generally con- 
sidered correct to, make ciaovy paroxyton, when it signifies non 
igitur, ‘or nonne igitur? and perispomenon, when it means igitur or 
igiturne? but Elmsley recommends odcov in all cases to be 
written as a dissyllable, which will only cause a slight change in the 
punctuation of any passage where od« ody occuts, 

diporos etpickey] ‘Tiresias here sneeis at Cedipus (for his 
boasting (v. 395.) that he had talent in discovering the wnigma of 
the Sphinx; of which Tirestas was reminded by airwra in the 
preceding line. 

442. airy 2. riyy| This good fortune, or greatness. 

444. mui] Tiresias, in the Pheenissiw, is led in by his daughter, 

Hyobd mapobe, Giyarep, as rupdp movi 
"olad pos el au, vavTido aarpoy ds. 
muz may therefore here be rendered, O child, 

ALS. mpeowrov] Your presence. 

ob yap é€08' Grwy| Non fei potest ut: it is not possible 
that. Demosth, wept Lrep. ox eorey, otk doriy, @ dvdpes ’ADyvaior, 
Swws hyudprerc. See Viger p. 192. The usage of éorey drou, éoru, or 
fof’ Gre, is similar, 

449. Néyw.. roy adrdpa rovroyv] For an account of this 
constructionr@see v. 220. ; 

455. Eévny ére] This alludes to the departure of O¢dipus from 
Thebes after he had put out lis eyes, and his sojourn at Colenus 
near Athens tillhis death; which forms the subject, of the G2dipus 
oloneus. 

A56. Lajrrpy mpodeckvds| Suidas says that oxfrrpoy is a royal 
staff; but it is simply a staff, or something to lean on, from oxij7- 
rw, fo lean on, whether borne by a hing or others, Lt is however, 
though not here, the ensign frequently of kingly power : zpodecrrs 
is here used absolutely, zy dé» being understood, ‘ groping for- 
ward.” The word itself is net of common occurrence in this sense, 
though we find it in Pheoer. 22. 10%. 

Tor pev dvak erdpater, érwava yepot mpodecsyvs Lldrrober. 
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The usual meaning is to point out before. See v. 624. and P. V. 
80 fb. 
Sencc. GHdip. v. 666. —_—repet incertus vie, 
Baculo senili triste pratentans iter. 

460. dpdoropov) Gl. duédyapos, a husband of the same wife : 
Gpnooropos is applied v. 260. to Jocasta, in a somewhat different 
sense: Kal yuraty’ dzdaropor, and a wife who has been the wift of 
both. 

462. daaxery] The infinitive is here used for the imperative. 

H. BE. 124. Oapowy viv, Acdundes, éxi Tpweom payeoOae. 
See Mazris Atticist. verb. A\apBdave, et Koen. ad Gregor. p. 198. 

pravrixy| sc. réxvy. 

405. dpinr a&pphror] ‘A deed without « name;” a most 
shocking deed. This is a mode of expressing the superlative very 
strongly. Soph. Electr. 849. dedaia decAaiwy xupeis, where Brunck 
remarks, ‘‘ zeminatio ejusdem adjectivi pro superlativo est.” 

467. aedAddwy] The common reading deAAoTddSwy is indefensi- 
ble, as militating against the metre: see v. 477. and originated 
probably in dedAddwy and wdda in the next line, or from Pind. 
Nem, 1.,6. Alvor deddNordduy péyay txrwy : according to Elmsley, 
‘* horses of the storm.” Wow much more sublime the language of 
the Psalmist—‘t Who tnaketh the clouds a chariot, and rideth on 
the wings of the wind!” 

473. érapuie... papal See note on v. 187. 

475. rov déndov] The ordo is ravra ixveverw roy &dndov ayrdoa : 
‘that every one’should endeavor to trace out the [as yet] undis- 


covered murderer.” . 

477. dypiay thuy] “The wild wood.” In CE. C. v. 348. we 

have the same expression: 
moda pey Kar’ “vypiay 
"YAny dotros yndlrovus 7” ddwpevy. 

479. péreos peréy] See note on v. 100. ; 

480, pecoupada] .(1) From péoos and op gddras, umbilicus, a 
boss, navel, or point: (2) or from péoos and cud), vox, a voice, 
respouse, ar oracle. The former appellation is applied to Delphi, 
as the middle point of the earth; see Schol. Orest. 325. 

Phan, 224. Tapa peocppadu yoara 
- olfi. v. 

arovoaglewy| Endeavoring to keep apart from. 

482. @orra] Living, existing: see v. 410. 

Ou yap re coi EG dovAos, GANG Aokig. See Antig. 457. 

Virg. An, iii, 493. Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta. 
See above, v. 45. : 

485. otre Soxavyr’ ..] “ Neither thinking his charge true, nor 
contradicting it.” 

483. obr’ év0d8 épay, obr’ éxicw} ‘ Neither seeing or understand- 
ing the present, nor the future.” "Oriew ts frequently used in the 
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seuse Of the future: see Philoct. 1105. Asch. Suppl. 625. and 
Eurip. Alex, fr. 8. Elmsley. 
493. “AAX’ 6 péy ody] Cf. Eur. Electr. 399. Aotiou yap éuredor 
Xpnopoi, Bporéy é parricjy yaipew és. 

501. géperac] Is carried; proceeds; can go. 

504. "AXN’ ov} “ But I will never, till I have seen his [sc. the 
prophet’s}] words proved correct. I will never speak against those 
who censure the prophet.” 

510. Bacdvy] Bacavos is properly a stone on which the purity 
and excellence of gold are tried; a touch-stone ; a proof. 

512. opdAfcee caxtay] 'OddAéw and od¢dAtoxdyw in prose writers 
govern a genitive, and in the tragic writers always an accusative of 
the crime, fault, or imputation incurred. See Viger. p. 223. Ruhn- 
ken. Tima. o¢\w. In the Agam. 517. d¢dwy is followed by Sixyy, 
and is rightly explained by Dr. Blomfield, ‘* damnatus judicio ; de- 
bitor ob rem judicatam.” Translate here, ‘‘ shall incur the imputa- 
tion of baseness.” See also Cl. Jl. No. LXV. p. 40. 

514. xaryyopetvy] Karnyopéw governs an accusative of the charge 
alleged, and a genitive of the person against whom it is alleged. 
In the Agam. 262. carnyopéw occurs with the genitive only. Ed yap 
gpovoiyros dupa cov xarnyopet, the order of which Dr. Blomfield 
gives, dupa yap Karnyopet cov ev gpovovyros, ‘* yes, your eye proves 
your kind disposition.” He quotes a similar construction fromm 
Stobeus, 

Kparovar &, otrep kai kurnyopoval pov. 

517. eis BAdByy pépox] Pépw, with the prepositions eis or zpos 
following, signifies, to tend, to lead to, to refer to; in this sense 
it is used v. 520, 991. See Markl. Eur. Suppl. 305. and Viger. p. 
257. ® 

522. xpés cov] Creon commences his speech by addressing the 
chorus as Gvdépes woNirat, and here he speaks to them in the singu- 
lar number ; but this is no oversight in the poet. The Cory- 
pheus spoke and was spoken to as the representative of the whole 
chords; gnd this remark will account for the variation from sin- 
gular to plural, and vice versa, so frequently met with in the dra- 
matic writers with reference to the chorus. 

kexAjjoouat] Usually called the paulo post futurum; but sce 
above, v. 365. . 

524, yvapn ppevav] “ By conviction of mind ;” yvayn is judg- 
ment founded on knowlege, opinion, meaning. 

525. xpos rov] Referring to v. 378. 

528. dpuparwy dopey} With eyes erect, unmoved, or steady. V. 
1385. apOoits Epeddoy Oppacty robrovs opgy ; 

Theocr. v. 36. “Oppace rots dpoie. nori Bremer. 
See Bentley’s note. Hor, Od. i. 3. 18. and Pors. Hec. 958. 
532. Obros ov] Otros, with or without the interjection o, when 
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it refers to the second person, as here, may be expressed in Latin 

by ‘“‘heus,” and in English colloquially by ‘* hark ye !” See Viger. p. 

367. cf. Aristoph. Aves,. 1199, and 1243. 

534, robde ravdpos | “Ode avijp, here, as in many other places, denotes 
the person speaking, pointing to himself, in the sense of our En- 
glish formula, ‘‘ your humble servant.” Brunck remarks that the 
same idiom is met with in the Latin comic writers, though he 
quotes no instance. See Ter. Heaut. 1.3. ‘*’'Tibi eruut parata verba, 
huic homini verbera.” 

govevs]“** The [intended] murderer.” 

537. Gedy] Ilere scanned as a monosyllable. 

decllay  pwpiar| A similar form of expression is found in 
Herod. Clio, § 38. °Q. wai, ovre Setkiny ore GAN dxape wapdwy ror, 
Tow Taura. 

538. yvwpicorpé] Elmsley has very properly substituted yrwproize, 
the Attic form of the future. 

543, Ole? os wolncor;} Literally; ‘‘act, do you know how 2?” 
This is a common idiom, and is more forcible than aioW ds arouj- 
sees; for the former not only orders something to be dune, but 
asks the mode of doing it; whereas the latter merely asks the 
mode of acting. See Koen. ad Gregor. p. 7. Porson, Hee. 225. 

545. Aéyew ov Secvds} ‘‘ Powerful in oratory ;” literally, fear- 
ful in speaking. We find devos eipeiv, devas payeivy &e. See 
Dawes, Misc. Crit. 87. - 

Phan. v. Accvoy yuvatiy ai 80 odiver yorai. 

‘‘ have a slrong or powerful influence.” See Suidas in v. deeds. 
555. i obxk] A monosyllable: see v. 13. : 
ErecBes, ws xpein| On the government of ws, iva, &c. see above, 

v.71. 

556. cepvépayrey] “This grand prophet,” said sneerinyly. 
Elmsley, in the preceding line, would read pera instead of ert, pera 
being joined with wépswWacbat, and properly objects to the usage 
of réuacba: for wéwpac; for where both the active and midsle 
voices of a Greek verb are in common use, the activa‘may be 
used for the middle, because it is true as far as it goes; but the 
converse of middle for active, as here, is very rarely met with. See 

_ a very able remark on this point by the learned Mr. Tate, Mus. 

Crit. p. 104. : 

557. évros] Read dircs, sc. 6 airs, “ the same ;” and now Lam 
still the same: I have made no alteration. 

Pheen. 934. ’Ariip 68 obké? Gurés® éxveter wade. 

‘¢ This man is no more the same.” See Valckenaer’s note on this 

passage. . 

560. éipec] From épfw: the present tense is frequently used 
for the aorist “in animated narration, which represents what took 
place as present.” Matthia Gr. Gr. p. 736. 
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Hec. 470. “H Tirdvwy yeveay, 
Tar Zevs dpoiripy =e 
Koepleer proypo Kporvidas ; for éxotpuce, 
562. éy rq réyvn] “In the profession” of divination. 
569. ég’ ois} Compare CE. C. v. 1665. 
el 5é py Sox dpovay réyery, 
Oik dy rapeipny ofoe py boxe ppoveiv. 

570. zo aav dé y’] Read roodrée: see Pors. Hec. 1278. 

5?7. yiypas éyces] For éynpuas, say the grammarians, so common, 
that Is. Casaubon observes, “ millies poéta prosertim tragici et 
comici; sed et caterorum scriptorum elegantissimus quisque non 
raro.” Viger says, “éxq cum participiis quibusdam maaimeque 
aoristi temporis, explicatur per avristum indicativi et verbi, cujus 
participium adjunctum habet,” p. 250. ‘This account is not true ; 
the participle of the first aor. and ¢yw, “denotes the deed to be 
done, and still to remain so:” you married my sister and still have 
her in marriage: “éypapa, | wrote, may be consistent with any 
thing written betwiat that time and the time of speaking; to the 
contrary, ypawas éyw can only be used of what was once stated in 
writing and continues so still, unaltered, unrepealed.” J. ‘Tate. 
7dde étas Exec would not be admissible for rade é\c~e. Habeo and 
teneo are used in Latin somewhat similarly. Ter. Hecyr. iv. 2. 6. 
**Nam mihi intus tuus pater narravit modo, quo pacto me habucris 
prepositam amori tuo.” See Lucret. vi. 898. and Vualckenaer’s 
note. Phen. 712. 

578. wv dmorepets] Some rread ody ity ioropeis, which is a sole- 
cism, ds &v requiring a subjiinctive or optative mood according to 
circumstances, but never tolerating an indicative. ‘*°Os fy et 
similia cum cofijunctivo conjunguntur, si de re incerta sermo est, ita 
ut possit etiam dici, sé quis. Cum optativo eadem conditione con- 
jungi soleut, sed ita, ut res indicetur cogitari, vel cogitata esse ab 
aliquo.” Hlermanvi Adnotationes in Vigerum, p. 648. See also 
Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 544. 

579. txelry rabra] You possess the same power as she does ; 
having an equal share [pos being understood’ of the laud, of the 
government, of 6 adros idem. sce v. 284. 

583. ws éya] sc. Sidwpe épaurg Adyov. ; 

586. ebdor7’] ** Sleeping ;” the cares of government do not allow 
a king to sleep. Then happy low, lie down ! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
2d Part Hen. IV. act iii. se. 1. 


See above v. 65. 

587. ipelswy Epuy] I am not naturally desirous of: see above, 
v. 9. 
eee mene 


™ Antig. v. 406, Kal mig Spars, nemlranroec ev cidn: 
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592. idiwv] The penult is long. See above v. 55. 

594. tyrarnpévos xugo) For sxarnpat. xupéw, in the poets, like 
Tvyxave, in both prose and verse, is used with the participle, where 
we should expect the verb from which the participle comes. 

Philoct. 30. “Opa ca@ trvoy py caraxdcBels xupy, for kuraxAO7. 

598. ro yap rvyeiy abrots] This is one of the tew iambic lines 
in Sophocles which have neither czsura nor quasi-cxsura, unless 
we read with Bothe abroto: wayr’, or change the relative positions 
of &xayr’ and airois. Tuyydyw, when it signifies to hit, to obtain, 
to procure, requires a genitive case after it of the thing gained, 
except where neuter adjectives are employed as here; and then an 
accusative is found, though even a neuter may, follow in the geni- 
tive according to the general rule. ag 

Iph. A. 995. ratra retgouace ofOer. 

Hec. 42. Kai reéterar r0v8’, avd’ addpnros didrwy 

“Eorat mpos avdpay. 

In Tomer we find 

Il. E. 582. Xeppadiy aysava ruywyv pécay. 
Hermann considers dyxava péaoy to be governed of ruyay, but 
it is more probebly governed of xara and ’Ayriadyxov, understood 
after ruya@v. The instances which he adduces (CE. C, 1106, and 
1168, Aatig. 778. Philoct. 509. Phan. 1006.) to prove that rvy- 
xarw governs an accusative, are all in the case of neuter adjectives. 
And it must be remembered, that the accusatives of neuter adjec - 
tives are frequently found with verbs that regularly govern a geni- 
tive or dative." 

600. Ob« dv] There are two ways uf taking this passage, either 
of which will make very good sense. 

1. vos Kakods otk ay yévotro Kadiis dpovay. 

2. vols kKaNws Peavy ovK ay yévotro KaKés. , 

1. An ill-disposed mind cannot be entertaining -proper senti- 
ments. 

2. A mind that entertains proper sentiments cannot be bad. 

The latter, on the whole, seems to be the interpretation best 
adapted to the context. 

601. ris yréyns] ‘OF this design,” sc. of dethroning Cedipus. 

603. wai révd’ é\eyxor] “EXeyxov is here said by L, Bos to be 
governed of eis or xpos understood ; but such accusatives are put 
in apposition to an entire proposition or some part of it, in order 
to express an opinion on the contents of the proposition. Here 
ravs’ Ekeyyov means 5, sc. 7rd webQecOar Tlv6oi, EXeyxos eorar 
' travbe. So Hec. 1158, 

ro Aoiohiov S2, wipa wiparwy wréovr, 
-éfeipydoayrro bely’. sc. 6 éort rixpa— 





See Cl. Ji. No. xiv. p. 259. 
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Orest. 1104. “EXévny xrdvwpev, MevéXew AutHY mixpay, sc. 4, 16 
.ravety ‘EXéyny, orae vTH mexpa. On this apposition see Matth. 
Gr. Gr, p. O21, and Cl. JL, No. LXIIt. p. 97. 

603. rotro pév] This expression, as also ro zpérov, followed hy 
rovro Ot, Tovr’ atbts, rovr &AXo, elra, érara, and the like, may be 
translated by ‘' in the first place,” and the latter by ‘‘ in the next or 
second place.” See Antig. 61. and Hermann’s Annot, on Viger. 
p. 027. 

609. pearnv] At random, without proof. 

G11. gidov yap] For to cast away, or banish a good friend, I 
call just the same, as [fora man to cast away] his life, which he 
loves the best of all things.” 

O16. ebrAaffoupgrw weceiv] sc. cor, which is omitted, lest Creon 
should be offended with the chorus, if they said in express terms 
that he was likely to go wrong. 

617. gpovety yap] Yor those who are hasty in decision, are not 
secure or safe [from error]. 

Ai devrepar yap gpovrides copwrepat. Hipp. 438. 

618. "Orav raxus}] So Richard HI. act iv. se. 3. 

Go, muster men; my council is my shielil ; 
We must be brief, when traitors take the field. 

624, oldy éort rd POvreiv] ‘‘ What is the. grudge ;” some read 
otov éarev b OOoveis, ** What is that for which you hate me.” But 
there seems to be no adequate reason for the alteration. 

625. dws oby bretfey} ‘Do you speak this with the intention of 
not submitting ;” ws with the future participle expresses intention, 
resolution, and the like. 

628, évveis] Porson has shown that Zvvins is the proper reading. 
The Attics said ri@nyt, riOns, riOnos, Zvvinpe, Evvins, Evvinasw. See 
Orest. 141. ° : 

629. ob rot kaxws y’ dpyovros—] Creon is here interrupted by G:- 
dipus, and was going to say det or some similar word. Brunck 
suggests drecréar, but is breckréov dpyevros Greek? 

G20. wédews péreart] T1dAews is scanned as adissyllable; péreor: 
foveris a genitive of the thing shared and a dative of the person 
by whom, pépos being the nominative understood. It is sometimes 
expressed as Iph. T. 1300. Méreorr tyiy ray rexpaypévwy pépos. 

O34. tuiv) The last syllable of ity is here long, contrary to 
the general usnge observed in Sophocles: see y.e3y. and Cl. Jl. 
No. LXIII. p. 97. 

640. dvotv}] Is here in scanning a monosyllable; see Gaisford. 
Hephest. p. 222. and Herman. Elm. doctrin. metric. p. 34. Elmsley 
reals roied’ for Svoiv, on account of the metre, without any neces- 
sity for alteration. 

643. rovpoy cwpal sc. me. Barnes Alcest. 652. remarks: ‘ Di- 
citur réde odpa Seccrecés pro éyd, ut sepe alias, et Heracl. v. 91. 
Ov yap cadp' axipurroy rdée, i, e. éyw’ lolaus de se loquitur.” 
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647. rév5' dpxov ... OeGv] The oath here alluded to is that 
solemn adjuration which Creon had just made, v. 643. and though 
the name of the gods was not mentioned, yet the form in which 
that adjuration is couched implies that he expected and prayed 
for the vengeance of the gods on his head, if he was not speiking 
the truth. : 

651. ri. . OédAers . . . eixadfw 3] ‘In what do you wish that 1 
should give way?’ Here as or édpa is omitted before eikd0w; no 
unusual ellipse after GéX\w, GoddAonar, and the like, as in Demosth. ri 
Bovre etrw; “ what do you wish [meto, or that 1 should] speak ?” 

652. rév ovre] Translate: ‘‘ pay respect or regard to one who 
was never before [considered as] foolish {or infantine, vijriov from 
v1) and éros,] and is now rendered important by [the solemn obli- 
gation of ] an oath.” 

656. rov évayy] 'Evayis signifies one who is liable to the 
punishment annexed to the violation ofan oath. Translate: never 
on an uncertain suspicion, [pijrore avy “upaved Ady~] to accuse 
[Bareiv év airfg| and dishonor [éreueoy] a friend under the solemn 
obligation of an oath.” 

658. éxicrw] 2 pers. sing. tmper. from éxicrayac: the more 
usual form is érisrago. lon. éziorao, contract. or Attic. ériorw. 
See Suidas in ‘Exicrw. , 

659. 2nrev] ’Emiorw @nrav* “ know that you are seeking ;” where 
we should expect Cnreiv. On this idiom see Cl. Jl. No. LXIII. p. 
91. v. 89. 

660. of roy] Ma, the particle used in swearing by any being or 
thing, is here omitted, as it very frequently is: see below, v. 1088. 
Elmsley would read pa and omit od on account of the metre: but 
ov seems to be requisite on account of the sense; ob [Qnra@ dAeApor 
oot 3} puyiy éx rhode yas]. ; 

661. xpépor| The sun is called zpopuos, the champion of ail the 
gods, because he marches through the hcavens as a sentinel before 
a royal palace, and guards it. The chorus swears by the sun, 
because he sees and knows all things: - 

Os wayr’ épopg Kat warr éraxover. Odyss. A. 108. 

662. d&Oecos, dg:Aos] “Deserted by gods and friends: so above, 
Vv. 254. aréipews xaOéws, are similarly used. 

663.- 6 re riparov] Elmsley remarks, ‘‘ Parum video quid sit 6 
Te woparoy CAoipay.” But may not 6 re wiparoy [éort] be referred 
to the idea of destruction contained in dAo{par? ‘ May I undergo 
that destruction which is extreme or most dreadful.” 

667. «ai rad’} sc. cal rade [rpdyer Yvyay] and ‘this circum- 
stance, ef xaxois... . ra wpds ofgv, harrows up my soul.” 

668. zpoodver] IH is the nominative to mpood er: otherwise 
wpocdwec must be taken absolutely, of which I have not been able 
to find any instance. 

672. ’EXeewwdér] Read édewdy. 'EXcerrds is a word unknown to 
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the Attic “writers. As froin Séos is formed Seuds, from xdéos 
kAcuds, so from feos is formed édecvds. Sge Porson’s Pref. Mec, 
vill, and Cl, Jl. No. uxr. p. 141. 

672. orvyycerat] The future middle used passively: but see 
above v. 305, and Dr. Monk, Hippol. 1458. 

O77. Lod pév ruxuy ayvearos| ayvas, like many other verbal 
derivatives, bas both an active aud passive sigmfication, * not 
knowing,” (as here,) ‘not known.” (v. 58.) . 

686. pévea|] That the quarrel should stop. 

O90. tobe dé —] “ But know that [ should be found deveid of 
sense ; destitute ip matters of understanding.” For instances of 
repetition such as wapugpdvipoy dirupov eat dpoveura, see Vv. 58. 

093. voopizoput] The scholiast explains this word by the term 
mapudoyigoput, to impose on: itis derived from yviage, seorsum, 
and siynities, | keep myself apart from; Lam estranged from; J 
dislike. In this sense it is frequently used in Homer: but the 
word does not occur in the active voice. See UH. B. $1. and Asch. 
Suppl. 104. 

095. év moves advovaar)] Lost in ‘a sea of troubles.” See 
above, v.23. Vhe penult of “Ade is always short in Homer; see Hl. 
EB, 352.0. 12. Odyss. f. 398. 2. 332 and 492. long in the tragic 
writers. Sec Orest. 271. Hipp. 1177. Philoct. 174. 

O99. mpayparos] This is the genitive of the cause after piri, 
and may be rendered ‘on account of:” in ail such instances, Lam- 
bert, Bos, aud Brunck, v. 701. would supply évexa, ‘This genitive 
occurs, (1) after substantives, as bere; (2) after adjectives ; and 
(3) after verbs. ° ® 

(1.) Orest. 426. Novpg re Ovyurpos revOipw Kexappévos, On ac- 
count of his daughter. 

(2.) Hee. 154. Aedaia Secdaiov yipws, on account of my 
wretched old age. 

(3.) Odyss. A. 68. "AdAa Tlovedawry yatjoyos doxedes aidy 

: KuxAXw ros xexyodwrat. 
on account of the Cyclops. See Matthiz Gr. Gr. p. 488. 

701. BeGovreukis éyer] For BeBovdreuxe, says Bruuck, v. 699. 
but see above, v. 577. 

703. govéa} The last syllable of Attic accusatives from nouns 
is long as here, except in two or three instances. Hec. $70. Eur. 
Electr. 599, 763. See Pors. Hec. 870. Here is an anapzst in the 
first place; and though an anapeest is admissible in the first place, 
and the first place only, except iu the case of a proper name, the 
anapast must be included in the same word, unless where the line 
begins either with an article or with a preposition fallowed imme- 
diately by its case. See Dr. Monk’s note Mus. Crit. p. 63. and 
Herman's pref. to the Hec. in Priestley’s edit. of Euripides, 
p. COxx. : . 

706. way éXevOepat rane ‘« Gives his tongue every freedom or 
license.” éXevJepoorupéw is used in the same sense, Audrom. 153, 
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TToAXvis Evy eSvois, Sor’ éEXe vO epogropeiry. 

708. €ori aor} Lor and po are frequently used in an apparently 
redundant sense, but in reality they have an elegant meaning, and 
admit of a satisfactory explanation. Here coe may be translated, 
‘¢to your comfort,” 

Hec. 194. 'AyyéAdavo’ "Apyeiwr Sdiac 
Vide ras ods wept poe Wuyds. 
tomy sorrow. Oirus yee coe ratra. Antig. 37. for your infor- 
mation. See Cl. Jl. No. Lx111. p. 88. 

7 09 pasreciis €yor réxvns] sc. re peepos. 

716. govedovo’] The present tense used as the tense of history. 
See above, v. 560. 

[lacdés 5¢ BAdoras] “ And as to the production of the child, 
or the child which was born :” this is an instance of an accusative 
without any grammatical government. UL. Bos conveniently sup- 
plies cara, a very useful auxiliary; such accusative however ‘ ex- 
presses the leading idea” of the sentence, at the head of which it 
stands. 

Sept. Theb. 396. Kai vvicra raurny, iv Aéyets ex" donidos 

“Aocrpotse pappalpovaay oipaved xupeir, 
Tdy’ dy yévorro pares évroig revi.— 
Sce Pors. Orest. 1645. 

718. apOpa—éy2eitas}] Compare with this Pheen. 24. | 

ecpar’ és“Hoas, cat KiOacpavos Xéras 
Aidwoe BovedAacory ExOeivar Spédos, 
hupwy ordypa xévzpa Ssazeipas péoor. 

721. govéa|] An anapest: see v. 7038. 

729. &s 6 Adios xaracgayely ..] as and dre preceding an account 
of that which has been said, done, described, &c. aic followed by 

an optative or indicative mood. 
"732. ob 168’ hv wdOos;] “ Where this calamity took plece,” or 
“‘of which this was the scene ;" wdQos, iv the latter sense, occurs, 
Xenoph. Cyrop....... 

733, oxeory & ddcs ..|] Phoen. 37. ; 

. é kai Zuvdamrezoyr 1d0a 
Els rabrov dppw Puxides cxeoriis Odob. 

734. BeAgay xami AavXlas dyet] AedAdav is governed of éxi. 
Where two noans joined by a conjunction copulat've are governed 
by a preposition, the preposition ‘Is frequently found with the 
futter noun. “ Prepositio semel tantum, et in altero sententi 
snembro exprimitur.” Dr. Monk. Alcest. 114. See Ruhnken. Epist. 
Crit. ti. p..130. 

Hec, 143, 'AXX’ 10c vaous, 104 rods Bwpots. , 
Phoen. 291. Mayvreia cepa, Aotiou 7 éx éaxdpas. 

és ravray}] To the same place, sc. to Corinth, See Schol. Pheen. 
38. 

7338.72 Zes.. .] This line, like v. 598. has neither casura nor 
quasi-czesura, 
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740. guoty} Size, or figure. 

rov 0¢ Adiay ... opaee} See v. 224. 

747. Préxwv] ‘* Lest the prophet shoyld have bad his eye- 
sight.” QEdipus in his quarrel with Tiresias had accused him of 
total blindness, v. 371. : 

Tupdos 7a 7’ dra, rdv re vouv, ra 7 Gupar’ el. 

761. aypois... Kami romriwy vopas)] See abuve, v. 734. 

760. wdpeorty] Photius Lex. MSS. explains rdépeore by éx wavros 
Suvardy éore, and the Gloss. by dvvardy éort rovro. But may not 
napeate here mean, ‘‘ he is present,” and express the rapidity with 
which Jocasta wished to execute the commands of Edipus? So the 
Schol. explains the passage, voguee abroy rapeivat. 

égiecat] "Egiepar, in the middle voice, regularly requires a 
genitive case. See Phoen. 541. Helen. 1182. but here it governs 
un accusative: see above, v. 598. 

767. Sédo0ckn’ Epavroy] See above, v. 224. 

772, peigov] ‘OF more importance :” there is a similar usage 
of peiewy, Antig. v. 182, 

Kai pel@ov darts ayri rijs cwrnplas 
piroy vouléee, rgvrur obdSapov éyu. 

773. da royns rowdad’ iwy] Verbs of motion followed by d4 with 
u genitive, denote, to be involved or enggged in the action or 
circumstance expressed by the noun: ‘‘ being involved in such a 
fortune.” So Phen. 20. Kal was ods olxos Bicerat dt aiparos. Sce 
Cl. JI. No. LXIv. p. 33. and Brunck’s note. 

775. Mepixn] Pherecydes calls Medusa the wife of Polybus. 
According to Euripides, Merope imposed on her husband, and pre- 
tended to him that CEdipug was her own child. 

4 5 roy époy Wdivwy révov 
Manzois “petro, kat row weidec rexety. V. 31. 
But Sophocles makes Polybus aware that CEdipus is nat his son: , 
see below, v. 1022. 

780. wseinyv] See above, 729. wAaoros, the same as vzofsuAr- 
peacos. Dem. Phil. 3. § 7. 

782. xargsxov] sc. éuavroy, restrained myself. 

So Orest. v. 1597. Ei yap xaréoyoy, py Oedy xrepBeis io. 
Aristoph. Nub. 1363. Kaya ports pev GdN’ Gums tvecyouny 
To mporoy. 

785. xayo re pév] This line has neither casure nor quasi-ca- 
sura, like v. 598. 738. 856. j 

788. dy pév ixduny dripov] “Artuoy [rovrwy Evex’] wy. 

795. aorpas ro Aotroy] “Ever after measuring out [or ascer- 
taining the position of] the Corinthian land by [observing] the 
stars.” Heath would place commas after KopevOiay and éxperpov- 
pevos, and remove the comma after y@dva; he thus makes ééoy 
understood after éxperpovpevos, and Oova the accusative goverucd 
of éfevyov: but this is not necessary. 
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805. %Aavvérny] Were driving; were attempting to drive me. 
See Phen. 39. 

808. rnpyrvas] Having watched [my opportunity]. 

809. xdpa...] The ordo is, ka@lcerd pov [xara] pécoyr xdpa de- 
wrois Kévyrpoot: § he camedown on me, onthe middle of 1% head, 
with his thong doubled :” 1. e. he struck a blow on my head with 
his thong doubled, or, as the scholiast explains it, with his thong 
fwice. ; 

810. tonv) se. ripjy, wouvrjr, Sikny, or the like. 

813. ef 8é ro Zévw] And if there be any relationship to Laius 
belonging to this stranger or unknown [whom I slew]. Aat is the 
dat. after suvyyerés, and févy after mpootjxec. 

814. rovdé y' dvdpos] sc. éuov: see above, v. 534. 

819. radS'] Tade here, like ratra, v. 37, has no regular govern- 
ment; kara may be supposed to be understood. 

S21. éy yepoty Epaty] With my bands; é» with the uoun 
governed by it frequently describes the instrument, consequence, 
or cause of the word to which it is immediately subjoined. I pol- 
lute by [the instrumentality of] my hands. So Aristoph. Nub. 
1355. év dikyn a’ érumrov, I struck thee with [or in consequence of ] 
justice. See Antig. 459. and Viger. p. 494. 

822. dp’ vv xaxds:] “ In hisce interrogandi formulis negantem 
particulam pro arbitrio vel addunt vel omittunt Tragici.” Porson. 
Pref. Hec. p. CLVINI. 

824. ju) ’ore] Eori is here, as in many passages, used in the sense 
of etears. See Viger. p. 196. 

828. ap’ obk an’ wpov] ‘* Would not any one in deciding [that] 
these things [proceeded] from a cruel: deity be right in his ac- 
count?’ Read with Erturdt ay dpGoin. The repetition of the par- 
ticle &y, especially with the optative mood, is very common, some- 
jJimes with the indicative and occasionally with the infinitive. 
When the double av occurs in a sentence, the first is called duvy- 
rexov, the other rapamAnpwparewdv. See Herman. on Viger. p. 044. 
in a note well worthy of the young scholar’s attention. 

$33. KWATS évaure Evydopas] Such a stain of [or resulting 
from or on account of] cajamity. Brunck’s remark, that here is an 
instance of hypallage or dyrizrwots, is sufficiently ridiculous. See 
Dr. Monk's note on the Electr. of Soph. v. 19. Mus. Crit. p. 63. 

838. wedaspévov] sc. rot PBorijpos... the genitive of the parti- 
ciple put absolutely frequently stands alone without a substantive, 
where the subject is easily recognized from the context. 

Soph. Electr. 1344. reXoupévwy, elroy’ dy.! 
See Cl. Jl. No. Lxv. p. 37. v. 909.” 

841. weptoooy] “ And what particular account or circumstance 
did you hear from me ?” : 
a a 

1 Liv. 1. § 31. missis, ad id prodigium visendum. 
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842. Anoris ... abroy (yrézer... he spoke of robbers that: 
see above, V. 224, 

816. oid€wvoy] The Greeks inexpressipg singularity, whether 
by vies, povos, or otherwise, use compound instead of simple words; 
here qidZwros meiely conveys the idea of oios 2 peordaredos that of 
povos, povézut, Pers. v. 144. though perhaps the term annexed cle- 
gantly expresses some distinguishing particular connected with the 
person or thing thereby designated; povdwendos, Wee. 921, poraya- 
Aos, Iph. A. 225, &e. CEdipus had said, v. $13. that he had killed 
all the attendants of Laius as well ay Laius himself. 

nreiva OC Tov LupeTartas, 

B47. cis dpe péror} The last syllable of ene is made jong before 
the initial pin pézor 2 sce v.72. 

S48. ds purér ye robxos] A nominative or acensative absolute ; 
see above, ve 101, 

$50, waréstar’, GAN atzos] See above, v. 785. 

$57. pauvrecasy'...odren | As faras prophecy is concerned, 
Herod. Cho, § 49. @rfpova rot cuddemorres etre ker 

S92 Obder yap aa mposaye Get Ou the double av, sce vw. Sos. 

Sod. We poe. . 2] Phe chorns in this ode supports its high efiice 
oe Yarace, Art. Poet. Ut had been shocked with the impiety of 
Jocasta particularly ; and here asserts ina beautifulmanner the e 
cellency of moral aud religious conduct; er prot. utenam ain” 
Elinsley; but see above, v. 80. 
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F NOTULAs 
In THUCY DIDEAL; ad Edit. (ldsoni 
dcconmodate. 
a a ae 


PL, 1. 3. akwaroyararcy. hic dZvoavyarspoy legere malim. — 
Procimium et finem Listoria hojus, ut opmor, seripsit ane- 
tor adius et non Historicus Vhucycides noster: bane senten- 
tiam mean de fine firmat Swithius tladwetor nostri Anghea- 
nus. 

P. 4,1. 10. rertiyav. Hujus loci ope explicare possum alium 
huic locum parallelum apud Llomen Uiaden (ret thyeoouy 
éoixores). AD hoc colligo ‘Frojanos mores easdem cum Gre- 
cie incolis voluisse, ct non dinissd sese cicadis similes tuisse, 
sed crines ornates cicadis aurcis in foras sedisse. 

P.7, 3.16. Non sic Homerus. 

-— 1, 22. Teotav. Tlic, ut opinor, errat Historicus voster — 
non sic habet ELomerns. 

P.9, 1.7. Pro ET YOY lexo ens. 
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P. 9, 1. 8. viv daw. Malim TH TOA. 
P, 10, 1.9. Inter xwrjpore et avgnfives insere particulam nega- 
tivain py. 9 
P. 20, |. 20, Pro qperégy lego terépo. 
P. 25,1. 6. Beoyerdas. Corrige (Béyerbas.) 
P. 32, i. 1. Pro én lege &. 
P. 35,1. 3. BoaByy. Cum Herodoto, Strabonc, et Scriptonbus 
aluis BoiByy lego. 
P. 34,1. 18. Odadsygou. Malim Oavyev. 
P. 58,1. 12. Pro dpiy lege qpiv. 
P. 40, 1. 11. Pro Sivaps lego biveus. 
— 1. 16. jweréposs. Malin susrégois. 
— J. 19. Pro odre lege 008. 
P. 45, 1. 16. Pro rodrou; levo rosdrous. 
P. 55, 1.2. Kilawvos. Alibi Kizpovoe. Non placet variatio. 
— 1.3. Pro adtrois lego adroys. 


——-. 








Notule in Euripidis Tragadias. 
In Troades. [G. Purges. ] 
P. 4, v.45. Pro wor lego pow. 
P. 13, v. 140. 800Ae 8 dyoucs. Lege tovra tr’ dyopas. 


In Hippolyt. Coronifer. [ Monk.] 
P. 174, v. 1433. Kai ool. Hic omnino legendum, ut opinor, 
debet cou. . ’ 
In Alcestem. (Gaisford.) 
P. 6, v. 24. ney 82 roves. Dele 2 post ney. 
— v, 82. pay ovv Boxers cov. Cum edit. .tldina (pro oo) 
lego od. 


| 


In Palamedem. ( Barnes.) 


P. 487, wv. 25-8. Pro iayais cum Straboue legere ieyxsis 
malim. 


In Electram. (Gaisford.) 
v. 116, p’ érexe. Cum Barnes. lego ps 'réxe. 
v. 211. gdvios. Malim govioss. Sic Baines. im marg. 
v. 426. wecos. Cum Stobwo malim récw. 
v. 428. mecev. Lego récm. 
v. 488. eFebped’ yd, Lege efebpede yu. 
v. 636. Pro édtv yap adrny lego 6865 mag adriy. 
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Fabule cEsopice fragmentum apud H. Stepham Poetarum 
Lyricorum edit. Genevwz impress. 1626, ct ab illo Alewo falso 
tributum, nunc primum auctori proprio r¢gstituit J. G. M. 

'O 82 napxivos wd’ ey, xara Tov ofsy AxBuy, 
Evbéa oy tov Eraipov fue, xal prj oIAsa ppoveiv. 
Sic vertit Stephanus :— 

“ Cancer autem ita locutus est, quam serpentem chelis pre- 
hendisset, ‘ Necesse cst ut sodalis rectum sequatur et non obh 
qua volvat animo.’” 

Al, 
Dudleio dabam, Feb. 1827. 


-_ ree, es Me 





A Dissertation on the INatus in the Poems of Homer, 
and the Limits which circumscribe the power of the 
Ictus Aletricus, Sc. 

~~~ <p 


No, LL—f[ Concluded from No. UXTX.) 


ee - 
Pur tiue reading of I. 415. 
"QAero jour xAzos to bAay, ext Oy By bs wos aisy, 
may be, éx’ Zo dypov, which well agrees with the general Uome- 
bic phiascology. 

K. 272, To 8 eel ovv crdoow evi Sewoirw eburyy can be 
apuy emended, by reading ody evi éxAoiow Seivoicw, instead of 
omaooww evi Sevoinw. As tt A. 376. and 0. 4. 

XAapos vm0 beious’ tw 8 acluaivoyre, xiyytyy’ 
Xrwvpol ung Sziovs, repoBypevos eyoeto B2 Zevs, 
it must be observed, that the noun is in the nominative Gé9¢; and 
therefore Geinus in the genitive is erroneous, for it can be used 
ueither when the first syllable is in thesis Gi. e. when it docs 
not receive the ictus as in these passages), nor when it 1s in aisis, 
us Seovg cfanot be admitted as a spondee; sce above. ‘The 
regular genitive of Sé0¢ would be Sséos, which we conceive was, 
m the time of Homer, changed both intu 8zous by the coales- 
cence of the two latter syllables, and into &zi0g by that of the 
two former. Accordingly, in the passages above quoted we 
should read, 
Asiog mo yAmeis’ rw x. T. A. 
Asics rd YAwpol x. T. A. 

4.30. may, without the least detriment to the sense, be thus 

altered : 
“Evia ordoa bec peya t qucev, Sevev ra. 
The learned Maltby observes, that the present ada is not 
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found; but that the penult. cf the future and first aorist is al- 
ways long in Elomer: and the correctness of his observation 
is evident from 0. 22%, A. 275. The best method of remedying 
A. 37. should it be thought to need remedying, seems to be, to 
insert the verb yy before dsizos, which verb Homer uses when 
speaking of the figures engraven cn the shteld of Achilles. In 
O. 119. we may read, 
“As Garo xai xereTo p inmous Azinov te ‘PoBoy ve : 
aud for od8e bay xatero pwr Os, HI. 730. we may substitute, 093” dp 
dny xatero guros. in ®. 25. as it eas In our present editions, 
the words 8zvoio and motapoio may be nusplaccd ; ; and the 
lengthening of the last syllable of xara before Cenvoso Can be 
avoided by re ading, 
“Os Todes Seivoio xara morapoin pzzp 
The prefer rable lection of M. 110. may he, 
Al ney mos ELS ey dslon, aio 8 "Extope Aucy,. 

Whether most of 1 se cmendations ure necessary (for some 
wiquestionably are), I shal! leave to the judgment of my readers. 
For a long time, I could not admit the exception in favor of 
the letter er but have at length embraced the opposite opinion, 
the. authorities for the usage appearing tov strong to be resisted : 
as however the point is doubtful, [ thought it best to furnish the 
above corrections. "That the two ‘following passages are corrupt, 
cannot, I think, be doubted. 17, 142. , 

Tov Aundopyos Emegve Sodw, ob Ts xparet ye. 

The medicine, that must be employed to effect the recovery 
of this passage, is more violent than those we usually make use 
of; and our emendation must proceed on the hypothesis, that 
ou ts xpares ye was originally a gloss or comment on the true 
reading, From Qd. I. 408. 

"2 giao Ovris ws xreiver crm, ob 5: Bing, 
I have conjectured that the Homeric verse was 
Tov Auxdopyos , exegvz SoAw % ov 729 Ts Binds. 
O. 478. “As gal’ 6 be TOkov pev evi xAITIyoIY Onxev, 
can be corrected with the utmost readiness and certainty, by 
reading 6 8 dp, rogev x. tT. A. ‘The particle dp, heightens the 
beauty of the sentence, With respect to T. 400, 
Savds te, xal Badle tyAsndruta rénve Hodapyns, 
we may perhaps infer from it, that the horse of Achilles was 
called Baaiys, not Barios, which would give for the vocative 
Badly, as Kpovity ; and accordingly iw Ul. 149. write Baalry, 
instead of Badaiov. Could the Homeric orthography be ascer- 
tained with greater precision, respecting this yerse as well as 
many others, something more defimte and decisive could be 
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pronounced ; but until this is the case, the true reading of this 
verse must be involved in uncertainty. 

Seventhly, A short vowel closing a word, succeeded by another 
beginning with a vowel or diphthone, cannot be uscd as the 
first syllable of adactyl ot of a sponte. Art cannot acquire 
many things bestowed by nature: and amongst the things be- 
stowed by nature only, we may rechon a correct and faithfal 
pronunciation of the ancient Greek poetry. By reasonings on 
extended observation, we may come to a tolerable knowlege of 
the mnanner in which it was recited; but to cahibit at the pre- 
sent day the correct provunciation in all its niceness of variety, 
is, in my judgment, mmpossible. An attentive and thoughtful 
perusal of the Hiad and Odyssey will be sufficient to convince 
a person, that the Grecks in the time of Homer, in’ order to 
mark the termmation of a word with more precision, always 
shortened a final long vowel or diphthong wheu the succeeding 
word began with a vowel or diphthong 5 so that gucyavy aisowy, 
@. 88. was pronounced pécryavelsio, cov, and usstion émsi, E. 
G86. vuete|ogere?: for 1t must be observed, that elision contracts 
two words into one ; and therefore, according to our plan of re- 
citation, gives a “el aud almost endless fariety to the ancient 
poetry. “But if the Grecks always shortened a long vowel er 
diphthong at the cnd of a ward when the next word did not 
begin with a consonant, Js it probable that Llomer would have 
allowed a final short vowel, when the succeeding word began 
with a vowel or diphthong, to occupy the place of a long sylla- 
bie? or is such a doctrine to be admitted on the authority ofa 
oY passages which admit of alteration with the greatest facility ? 

r. 172, has been already considered. 

A. 456. “Ds trav pioryoperoy yevero, hag Te, CoBn¢ re, 
may he corrected by insertmg 6° after yevero, according ‘to the 
custum, of [lomer: and the same may be said of MM. "144. 0. 
596. 11. SQG, and some others. In A. 506., 
"Apyeior OF pt pave laxoy, Epuoayto oi vExpous, 

the correct reading Is, pyar’ bay ov x. T. A. as In SY, BQ. C28, @, 
iQ; and the same trivial alter aoe will be suffiermnt to re cfy, 
BE. 343. 3.421. P. 213. 317. - 160, We phan E. 302, 
8.321. M. 205. 1. 785. T. 41. 7, 085. 382. 443. by substi- 
tuling ow2pdaAgov for opspladca, W hich Is no — He see 7’. 
399, &c. When we consider the great liability of all persons 
writing to alter unconsciously the form of words, and 1etlect 
on the thick mist which envelopes the Homerte orthography, 
we shall not be at a loss to account for the fiequent siolation of 
rule in this particular, Jt may be that the same form in 
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{Jomer’s time was used to express cpepdaadov and opegtarea, 
uiyar’ and péya, and the same with other adverbs similarly 
formed. E. 576. can be corrected by reading Hudaipeve’ a?’ 
édérqv, or by inserting y’ after [MudAaimever. Z. 62. 
Alona magemav’ 68 aro sev doato yeipi, 

may be rendered correct by the insertion of the customary par. 
ticle §” after axd, or by a transposition of the words, 6 @ ev azo. 
0, 275, isto be remedied by reading, trav 88 8 dn’ ap’ laggiis x. TA. 
and an iT, 573, 4. the original doubtless was, 

Tomo xaxcd ppovewy' oi 3 ap’ iayy re gcBw re 

Nacas wrioav sBovs, earel eruoyer uli 8 Zeaay. 

‘The apparently formidable ditticulty which oresents itself in 
B. 832. BE. 71. 4. 826, U. 542. P2196. 2, 26.. vamshes on 
the simple supposition, that Homer wrote not od8e ove, but oud 
gods, &e., and that the final ¢ in 0343, 6 in wooei, Xe. and the im- 
tial ¢ in debs, é@, Ke. formed by their coalescence a long syllable. 
‘© Synaloepha per crasin,” says Maltby, Mor, p. 15. “fit inter 
duas quasvis vocales vel diphthongos, alteram in fine vocis, alte- 
rain in initio sequentis, ita ut in unam syllabam coeant, qua nor 
longa esse non potest.” The reading of B. 781. 

Paint imecrovayive, Ai ws teprixspatve, 
may be rendered correct by the insertion of p° after Abi. 

The reader will have perceived with what ease many, vay 
most of the faulty passages already noticed can be emended, by 
the insertion of one of the particles dpa, ap ar pf, y' and +: and 
it will appear on examination, that niany other corrupted pas- 
sages in Llomer owe their corruptions to the omission of these 
particles. From a due consideration of this fact, and of the 
circumstance that Homer delights in particles more than any 
other Greek poet whose works have reached us, a theory has 
been formed as plausible, as useful and important; viz. that 
ahe primitive transcribers, when fatigued with their labor, used 
certain marks (as a dot. two dots :a small stroke - &c. &c.) 
to express the particles dea or pa, ye and te, in order to save the 


ee aa 


' Perhaps both for cuepdadiov and for cyspdedee the primitive copics 
of Homer had cyaed., and for péye and yaéye’, used as adverbs, “7.2 on 
the supposition that the metre would dircet the reader when to use the 
ouc, and when the other form. ‘This hypothesis derives some strength 
hom E, 343. the reading of which before Barnes was, 

"HOOF pty’ layovon 4. 7. Ae: 
mstead of which Barnes, aud after him Clarke, wave piya iexouse, the 
truc lection being tye téyevee, The inflections of nouns, adjectives, 
aud verbs, are too numerous for us to wish for a moment to extend the 
conjecture fo thent. 
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trouble of so frequently writing them in full: which marks were 
m some cases effaced by time, and when not effaced, were not 
understood by later transcribers : but thut sometimes (through 
that momentary forgetfulness which very frequently happens to 
every person writig) they lost sight of their own marks 3 and 
that at others, their stength being renewed and their spirits in- 
vigorated, they wiote the words in full, or used the marks in- 
differently. This hypothesis will both account for many various 
icadings, as regards the omission or inscrtion of the particles, 
and will cnable us to remove by tar the greater part of those 
offences agumst metre which mfest the picsent editions of 
Ilomer. 

Ilaving thus "prescribed just and proper finnts to the power 
of the ictus mctricus, we will proce ed to the consideration of 
the manner in which it operates. ‘Chere are ouly two cases mm 
which a vowel is long: fist, when itis long by nate as 45 
secondly, when it 1s long by position, or when it precedes two 
consonants, Accordingly, 1t may be questioned whetlier the ictus 
metricus falling on a short syllable formed by a short vowel, 
followed by a consonant us ows, rests on the consonant so as 
to double it in pronunciation, oxzws, or on the vowel sv as to 
prolong its sound, aw. Professor Dunbar asserts that the latter 
is utways the case ; but proofis required ; and the point can be 
determined only by the practice of ancient Mss, and deductions 
from acknowleged properties of the language. "The Professor 
reasons thus, * Persuasusn habco Griecos, imprimis Atticos, se- 
dulo evitasse talem sonul, qualem duplex £, pleno ore prenun- 
tiatum postalet, atque in vocalem qu nullam asperitatem habet, 
qtieque auribus sese gratissima conimendat, vocem pracipue in- 
tendisse. Si nos hodicrni simples p quam liquidissimu:m, vocal 
precedente vocem maxime morante, efferre studemus, existi- 
marine fas est Gracos, quibus lmgua ommium suavissima ct li- 
quidissinm exstitit, quibusque Euphonia maxime erat studio, tam 
asperum et raucum sonum quam duples p habet, unquam edi- 
disse ?"-—“ Notissimum est Atticos semper operam dedisse, ut 

c quamplurimis coma he auies sibilatio ,ejus offenderct, 
accel idque facere consuesse in quibusdain adjectivorum 
comparatvis et supeilutivis; ut taumen syllaba produceretur, 
vocalis brevis in longam mutabatur.” This reasoning is only 
applicable to the reduplication of p and ¢: and the forse para- 
graph only applies to Homer, Of the principle contained in both, 
it is in my opinion a sufficient refutation tu quote the following 
passage from Butunann’s Greck Grammar : “ ‘Two changes are 
so, frequent as to deserve specification; viz. rr and oo, Zé and 
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po: of which rr and 66 are favorite forms of the Attic dialect, and 
co aud po of the fonic, Phe Lome forms of some words are 
found however occastoually in Atue writers.” Ine, Vers. p. 22. 
Eleyne falls into the other esueme, maintaiming that whenever a 
short syllable as above was lengthencd by the ictus metricus, 
or as he terms it “vi pronuntiationis et toni,” the consonant 
was always doubled. Dunbar affirms that xdveov, with the 
metrical emphasis on the penult., ought to be pronounced xdvyowy, 
not xdvecorv, asin Moss. and Edd. : thatéwdérepoc, with the metri- 
cal emphasis on the first syllable, ought to be pronounced wzs- 
repos, Not damorzzo:, usm Mss. Eleyne: that ’AroAAwve, with the 
metrical enphasis_on the first syllable, should be pronounced 
‘AwmoadAwva, uot "AmorAAwve, as In Mass.: that ’dacgoy, (K. 228.) 
with the metrical emphasis on the first syllable, should be pro- 
nounced dadogay, Not ’arogoy, as in Mss. ‘The truth probably lies 
between the twoopinions. Where we have no reason for distrusting 
the reading of Mss. it should not be distrusted. As Mss. agree to 
double the consonant in 67s, éroregos, &c. we may rest assured 
that in these words the consonant was doubled (at the time the 
Mss. were written at the least) when the first syllable was 
lengthened by the ictus; and as Mss. agree hkewise to write 
"AndAduva, adrogoy, Kc. the first syllable being lengthened by the 
metrical emphasis, we may be confident that the vowel was 
pronounced as @ long. In all probability, the reading of our 
present Mss. in this particular was derived from that of more 
ancient ones: so that we ought rather-to be glad of the direc- 
tion Mss. afford us, than reproach the writers of them with 
ignorauce. ‘There is, [ conceive, no reason why we'should deny 
that the preposition &}, when the first syllable was lengthened 
by the ictus, acquned somewhat the pronunciation ivi, as the 
Mss. read in O. 150; or that the adjective wéoos, when the first 
syllable was placed as the first of a dactyl o1 spondes,' was 
uttered péooos. ‘Phe Mss. have however been very cautious of 
injuring the sense, while they are directing the pronunciation : 
so that in many cascs we are left to the decisious of our own 
judgment. The vowel was most probably lengthered in’ Exedy, 
X. 374, as, if the consonant was doubled, no reason can be 
assigned why it was not writlen ’"Eamsidy; but this is not the 
place to discuss the case of particular woids. A short syllable 
jurmed as iv our second rule, can be lengthened only by pro- 
Junging the sound of the vowel; «and it 1s almost certa‘n, that a 
short syllable formed as im our third rule, was lengthened by the 
resting of the voice on the consouant ; tmasmuch as the sense so 
often depends on the final syllable being formed by a long ’or 
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short vowel, that it would be dangerous to let the voice rest on 
the shat vowel, As to a vowel situated as im the fourth and 
fifth rules, little doubt can remain, after an @ttentive cousideration 
of the subject, that it is lengthened by doubling the mutial con- 
sonant of the next word. 

To the perfection of the system, the following rules only are 
wanting: their cotrectness may be easily demonstrated, and 
the passages in which they are vielated as easily emended. 

Ist, A final diphthong may coalesce with the mitial vowel or 
diplthong of the next word, but can in no case be elided. 

®dly, A long vowel or diphthong cannot be shertened in the 
middle of a word, 

Jdly, A long final vowel cannot m= conjunction with a short 
preceding vowel be taken as a short syllable, even when the 
next word begins with a vowel, 

‘The system thus formed is strict and rigorous, at the same 
ume that itis simple aud natural: 1 will easily overcome every 
difficulty, and surmount every obstacle, carrying us through the 
[liad almost without the erasure of a single line. 

- DP. 
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Oratio de Ridiculo, hakita Cantabrigiv in Scholis Pub- 
ficis, primo die Juli, 1780. a GULiELMO Cote, 
A.B. Co#. Regat. Socio. 


oe EP <i 


An vidiculum istam in se vim habeat, ut per id solum vera a 
falsis dignoscantur ? 


/\p sobriawn veri Invesiigationem animum tesnpcratum et equa- 
tulem adbibere debemus, nullo amore vel nvidia perturbatum, 
villa hue vel illuc  voluntaus inclinatione  propendentem. 
Oimnes argutia captionesque amovende videnttr, omnia elo- 
quenux lenocinia, que fucato quodam colore rerum ipsarum 
naturam illinere possint, et mentem a veritate deflectere.- Atqui 
hon paucos videmus, quorum ingenium picta quadam imaginum 
varietate refertum est; qui probam ct severam rerum luvestiga- 
tionem noi pat: untur, qui al euuls instruct, et festivitatem non 
semper bene temperatam sibi in promtu Labentes, vel in seriis 
disputatiouibus omnes ridiculi aculeos non dubitarunt emittere, 
Horum ingenium mirarl possumus, sales ac facetias laudare, lo- 
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cupletem sane cloquenti supellectilem; s\n vero veritati fa- 
veant Ista, an non potius fraudi ac errori patroclnentur, disqui- 
rendum videtur, 

Ut igitur questionem quasi inuimam perscrutemur ; primum 
ridiculi vim haturamque eacutiamus, quousque progredi leat, 
quar medi sint adhibendi; quantum de ‘tude ad verum investigan- 
dum et promovendum valeat; quid vel wulitatis vel detrimenti 
pra se ferat, perpendamus. 

Risus est voluptatis cajusdam repeutine cffusio, que mentem 
vehementius percellit, etm vocis tremorem crumpit; cujus tanta 
vis est, ut supprimere ejus motus vel omumo colibere Vix pus- 
sinus, adeo ommes aniui aditus occupat, Cort PUSYUC totum) Inci- 
tat, et conturbat. 

‘Ac profeeto tantum ponderis in nist inesse voluit uatusa, ut 
howinerm solum ca dote ditaverit, et quasi ration: administram 
adjunxcnit.  Etenim, quamvis mentem a sede sua dimovere 
videatur, viresque enervale penitus uc dissulvere, tantum Jactus 
el curarumn Icnimen admovet, adeo ani weritudinem allevat, ct 
hilaritate quadam ac gaudio nos perfundit, ut felicitaul nostri 
parum  prospicere videantur, qui vi etim nobis omnuino extor- 
quere cupiant, qui gram trisutre nubem humanis rebus offun- 
dant, qui sinc acumine, sine lepore, Sto.cam quandam et sapicn- 
tem gravitatem stultithe suaz pretendsnt.—Amoveanins Ivitur 
hos Heracliti de familia hebctes et wgritudine tabescentes ‘phi- 
losophos: vitam nec mm Epicurn transeamus hortulis, neeue hi- 
laritate futili et intempestiva temere gesticntes deliquescere nos 
patiamur, Ad virtutem et sapicntiam excolendam sobni ac 
serio accingamur.— Atqui ad aniena jucunditatis diverticula ne 
pudeat tempestive confugere, utcungue gravitate cepsoria con- 
terrere nos velit oscitans quorundam ac dormitans saplentia. 

Mirandum est profectu quot in divortia quodammodo scindit 
sc risus, quante dulcedinis, quante amaritudinis fons. He enim 
diving rationis, ile voluptatis ac amorum comes, qui ad*vernam 
natura amoenitatem exprinendam trausfertur, odu ac invidie 
cruore venenato imbuitur, in famam atque domos irruit alienas, 
quicquid amabile, quicquid magnum et magnificum sit, pertur- 
bat ac confuudit. Ita salubernima medicamenta, s1 maale tem- 
perentur, aut wgiis inconsiderate adhibeantur, noxia fiunt et 
pestifera. Quanto cum odio, ne dicam abominatione, excipitur 
risus ile, vel potius 1ictus morus sepulchralis, a Poetarum NOs- 
trorum Principe depictus ? 

Quis immotus Ajacem illum Homcricum vidét superbis 
passibus solenniter incedentem, et terrifco subridentem su- 
percilio ¢ 
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Toiog ap" 4 lias oor TEADpIOG, ages "Aras, 
Msziowy Prscugoios mooramnas." 

Magnam sane vim ridiculo messe, st ltra limites justos non 
evagetur, nemo est quin agnoscat, floc masimarum rerum 
momenta vertit, res, que arguimentis dilui won possunt, facile 
dissolvit. Quid adversarium armatum potentins lacessit, aut 
solertius cludit, seu feriendus sit: sive evitandus? Quid cohor- 
tart ad virtutem ardentius, quid a vitiis acrius potest revocare ? 
Hine comici se effundunt sales, hine herouin majestas deriden- 
da iad infimum piadumn detruditar; hine res tenues ac turpicule 
dignitate quadam fudicra splcudescunt. 

Quis admirabifem wlam Cervantis historian sine totius cor- 
porls conquassatione ac yueunda perturbatione pervolvit? Vide- 
mus [qutem vulta macilento, lugubri, tetrico, Heroem m- 
ramur generosos concipicntem  spiritus, intrepidum, virtute 
plenum; Armigcrum ridemus, rusticum, helluonem, proverbio- 
rim Intempestivas Ineptus effutientem. Tle res subturpes ac 
deformes, maguificis quibusdam virtutibus temperate jucunde 
ae andimixta, imagines depingunt In anime lectoris comilcas ac 
ridiculas ; 1isum tenere non possumus, latera concutiuntur, os, 
vena, oculi simu! eccupantur, Ac mehefcule tantam vim iin se 
hab ludicra hac obsolete virtuts efbeies, ut mores istos EHis- 
pame gentis heroicos, et meptam illam ciga ompes ommium 
gentium atque omuium ordimnum mulheres usurpatam chentelam 
represserit. Quid igitur?--—Anne ficentia quadam evagabitur 
profusus ac immodcratuS risus? womie reprimendns quodam- 
modo et intra limites justi reetque compellendus r—Iines 
quidam staiuendi sunt, et cancelli circumdandi, extra quos 
evagarl sit piaculum. 

Etenim insignis qiuvdam improbitas et scelert juneta, uteun- 
que a hatione abhorreat, utcungnue nature mcorpte repugner, 
VIN Ci§u levissimo excipitur, Res non ad examen veritatis revo- 
cat sceleratus, sed errabundus jactatur, et affectuum stu temerc 
abreptus, suis se decipit illigatum fallacits: atqut licet vitrum 
aliquod novitate et maguitudine nos percellat, nou risum excitat : 
degenerantem ab human dignitatis gradu misesamur, distortam 
corruptamque rationem ploramus ; 5 Immanem vero conscelerato- 
rum audaciam, vim, crudelitatem, ad supplicium mortemaqne 
indignabundi rapimus. 

Nee mehercule uflicta ac prostrata virtus, in carcerem con- 
jicta, Constricta vinculis, risum commovet, nisi cridelitatis quasi 
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callo quodam obducta sit mens ; nisi, Neroni similes, morientium 
gemitu ac singultu oblectemur, et cadem ac sanguinem In de- 
liciis habeamus. Vitia, que belle agitata ridentur, non Immania 
sunt, capitalia, intolerabilia -—hac majore quadain vl quam 
ridiculi vulneranda sunt. 

Ac leviores quasdam ineptias carpit Horatius, et aut Stoicos 
ndet rigidos ninnum et coufidentes, pracepta auribus hominum 
officiose inculcantes, vel avanthe stultitiam insectatur. vel luxu- 
rie fastidium, At Juvenalis honesta quadam iracundta excan- 
descens, et servilem dedignatus assentationem, a voluptatis 
hortulis, a solio [mperii sceleratum trepidantem extraxit, oculis 
civium = deformitatem denudavit, now ludicra quadam forma 
adumbratam, sed iuvolucra sceleiis ac integumenta patefecit, 
distortam turpissima pravitalls formam exhibuit, ct bhumanam 
naturam omni scelerum colluvione 1 inquin: tain vel bis ardentibus, 
cl exuberant quadam eloqucntia depinxit, 

£a igitur, qua vel od:o gtavi, vel misericordia digna sunt, 

risus ac faceliarum lepores non incidunt, Ridiculo cette oe 
cendum est, nec lascivea maliznitati indulgeat nee futil quadam 
levitate diffluat quasi liquefacta mens. — Ecquis enim adeo 
plene cumulatieque artntis repciiatur, ut vitii ac invidie irrisio- 
nem petulantem effugiat? Quid facilius est, quam res praves 
ac magnificas colure quodam falso et ludicro erhibere, et vel 
stultitiz contumeliis, vel scelents crudelitati ridendas agitandasque 
tradere ? ‘Taritd mehercule eminentem quemque et excellentem 
virum insectatur maliguitas, ut virtuees maximds, optimasque 
dotes levissinni defcectus obscurate possint. 

Et licet nulla detur reprekendendi copia, tantum ridiculo 
acerbitatis virus inest, ut non solum, quod Jaudabile sit verbis 
elevet, quod imbecillum ulterius deprimat, sed nulla veri ratione 
habita, conflaus uc illue mendaciis in famam innocentium 
irruat, (Quid enim in vitam Socratis ac dignitatem tam savum 
Impetum facere potuisset, quam Aristophanis sales, -chenoque 
armate facetiw ? Hine probitatis ilhus divine contemtus, hinc 
exacerbala multitudinis deceptw rabies; hinc ad carcerem, 
imo ad mortem rapta illa virtus, quam mirate sunt omnes 
gentes, e qua dimanavit in posteros, tol quasi in rivulos diffusus, 

Sthnicw sapientia fons. Si macule quedam aliquando appa- 

eant, ib commorantur risores malevoli, ibi- babitant, ibi ha- 
ca ut, bont quicquid sit, vitiosis augehdis, dissimulatum 
obruatur. Quis enimvero non indignabundo quodain ardore 
accenditur, cui videl sanctissima cruditorum pomina risu petu- 
lantiaque inviderum facessita? Coustat ne Homero quidem, 
Virgilio, Miltuno suos obtrectatores dettusse ; nec lascivientem 
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Ineptorum inisionem evitavit Aristarchus ile noster, qui et sero 
et in primis facete de Phalande et de A‘sopo disputavit ; nec 
minus lcporis et solerti quam doctima, scripts suis cruditis- 
simis immiscuit, [lle acutissimo ingenio, studio imeredibil, 
veterum disciplinis lumen attulit, viam = interclusam quasi fron- 
dibus ac virgulis aperuit, sciglorum errores denudavit, vera ab 
adulterinis sejupxit, et doctring monumenta ab omni inscitie 
conerctione integra segregavit. Hiccime non colendus, nonne 
ab injurtis oats insolentiaque vindicandus 2? At widest. 
quivso, quo usque provebitur hominis obtrectatoris insolenia et 
Improbitas 5 qui virum Istum excellentem, seque lunge prastan- 
tiorem dehonestanit verbis, ct mter hebetes, fatuos, bardos 
detiuserit ct antandant. “Pe vero tuis ipsius non contentum 
laudibus in alterius iniquissime invehi, te acumen  criticun 
magni viri irridere, te, qui, Homen interpres, Liomerum ipsum 
a Chis, a Salaminits ad nos plane taanstuleris,—'Pe, inquam, 
fiterarum causam tam male agerc, ut myjurioso pede stantem 
iam columnam prortere euitaris! -non decet, non honestum 
est, non licet.  ‘Jovis Aliti obstrepunt coivi Crocitantes : vivet 
mnagni ilius viri fama wre perennior, vivet ingenium admirandum 
posteris, vivet accuratum Hlud jucicium, qyod vocat sAristotcles? 
Twy Atyov xgiTIy, y WOAAYS coTl TEIDAS TEASUTAIOV Emiyevnpec. 

Risum igitur profusum temperet ac moderetur rau: ea 
quasi in arce summa sedeat prepotens actionum domina; ea 
affectus se nimis cfferentes compescat ac cocrceat; invidiam 
domet, comprimat iacyndiam; virtutis denique fautrix sit, 
improbitatis vindex acerrima. --Crm autem ad scientiam et vert 
juvestigationem se conferat, procul abigat facctiarum incptias, 
el Meptiarnm comitem risun. 

De re oratoria verba faciens orator maxinus,® © Sape, nquit, 
et multum hoc mecum cogeéavi, bonine an mati plus attulerit 
homjnibus el civitatibus copia duendi ac sinmim eloquentia 
studium.. Lee de arte sua effart non dubstavit dle et dicendi 
et scribendi summus auctor et magister, @ieuo, De ridicule 
idem discerni potest: cujus excellentia anceps est; cenjus vitia 
et virtules pana: cujus acamine non indiget verttas, quod, 
nullo habito discrimine, indifferenter vel vituti vel miprobitati 
wiservit: imo, ul usu patet, mvidke et maligoitath plerungue 
patrociatur, 
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Etenim si nudam rei alicujus veritatem indagamus, quis irri- 
sioni effranate locus? Si serio ad rem disquirendam accedi- 
mus, nulle afferenda sunt fallacie, oulle cavillatorum argutie 
adhibende. Unde ab optime constitutis civitatibus eloquent 
blandimenta exulant, quibus aut sedantur audientium mentes, 
aut excitantur. Quid enim anne judicem a veritate abducere 
conabimur, animisque auditorum offusas erroris tencbras prar- 
tendemus? Hoc est regulam ipsam, ad quam verum dirigere 
optamus, perversam ac distortam reddere. Cur enim tantam 
vin in re oratoria ridiculo assignat Quintihanus : P—** (Julia ani- 
mum ab intentione rerum fequenter avert.” Quid in Mathes, 
cul rerum germana subjecta est scienia? An Jiuclides, an 
Archimedes, an Pythagoias ad verum investigandum risus et 
facetiarum adjumento utebantur? Jam vero ille nostue vents, 
imo seculi sui gloria, qui de luce, qui de coloribus, qui de motu, 
qui de mani, tam = multa damque preclare edixit et confirmavit, 
num ad opus hoc agerediendum facetiis sese instruxit, aut vete- 
ratoria calliditate errurcs veterum refutavitfé Nonne exrcelse 
animo et plusquam humano fretus, confirmatze vetustatis aucto- 
ritati serio sese opposuit, et errores delhirantium dissipavit ? 

Rerum igitur ipsaram disquisition’ nihil utilitatis, detriment 
vero plurimum atfert risus. Ac profecto, si hominis propria 
est veri inquisitio uique investigatio, turpe autem vel mn minimis 
ducimus labi, errare, decipi, ridiculi aculeos is relinquamus, qui 
hominum mentes a veritate abducere gestiunt, et- Ipsam rerun 
naturam tenebris ac mendaciis involvere. Veniont igitur fasti- 
diosi isti rerum optimarum frisores, vera falsis Ia mIsceant, 
lucem oculis abripiant, suis se compungant acuminibus ; atqui 
ne veri investigalionem priv se ferant, dum fraudi ae e1rori ieno- 
cinantur. Veritas risui_ ne minima quidem cognatione conso- 
clatur; magnum dissidium, magne intersunt inmimicitliw. Qua 
enim in I thicis, que in Physicis, qux in ulla denique arte vel 
scientia, que veri disquisitionem continet, ridiculo vis inest, ut 
vera a falsis distinguat? ‘Cantum vero abest ut veritati faveaut 
facetiz, ut conjuncta: Inter se vinculo quodam necessario vi- 
deantur ! pwporoyia xal edrpamedia :-—Cause imbecillitatem 
denotant effusi petulantium risus, qui veri vocem) sonitu: mani 
obrnere conantur et confundere. i autem alios decipcre ct de 
recta via palantes detorquere, flagitiosi est—quod nomen illis 
demus, qui Imcorruptam sacrosanctx nostree rcligionis dignita- 
tem, delapsam coelitus prepotentis Dei vocem risu_ ac facetiis 
non dubitarunt insectari? Virtutisne fautores appellem, qui 
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vitio suffragantar ? An philosophos, qui veritati adversantar, qui 
caligant in ole: qui veram philosophiam vel areutis impediunt, 
vel 1isu contumelisque dilaunt ? Contermplanti scilicet mores 
istorum humano generi pestiferos, consilia animorum venenata, 
improbitatem sermonum scriptorumque lascivientem, dum pie- 
tatis aras conculcant, dum virtutis precepta irrident, legum 
dignitatem contemnunt, in civitatum optime moratarum Instituta 
maligna quadam lularitate ac fastidio mvehuntur, tanto odio 
habendi mihi videntur, ut non ridiculi telis ipsi petendi sint, sed 
eraviore quodam supplicio coercendi, et insigni ignominia no- 
tandi. Contra hos argnmenta omnia imbecilla. cadunt et inania : : 
nullis vere rations legibus obtempcrant, sed omnes modos 
transiliunt, temefe in ridiculum eaxcurrunt, imagines rerum in- 
congruas constipant, humana divinis, sacra profanis, omnia de- 
nique digesta et confusa risa Inepto miscent atque conturbant. 
Nihil altum sapiunt, mhil magnificum concipiunt, ami vin, 
qua omnia sentiunt, qua memiverunt, qua provident, uibili ha- 
bent: Rationem, a Deo nobis assiguatam, quiv a bestiis homincs 
seccrmt, que dignitate plusquain humana oinat, qua vera a falsis 
dieuoscit, captiones erroris discuut, que deducta argumentorum 
serie verum = eruit, abjiciunt plane ac centemnunt, tlorum 
profecto risus et mtempestiva festivitas non conceptum animi 
gaudium cexhibent, aut jucunditatem aliquam aliis impertiunt ; 
sed, velut effranati amentium ct msolentes cachinni, maxnnum 
audientibus fastidium atyue odium cxcitant. — ° 

Jam vero, ué ommiain anzustum concludan, ita se res habet. 
Sua ridiculo vis danda est, modo ne in alienos fines iruat, pre- 
scriptosque mites transgrediatur. Cum antem rermm ipsarum 
naturam indagamus,; suai noscat regionen metasque risus; nec 
vanuin, ac prorsis a sc allenum face *ssul negotium, Veritas est 
casta quaedam et incorrupta virgo, non decorata pigmentis, nou 
artibus meretricnis fucatas nativa sum plicitate floret, Ingenua 
dignitate splendct; eam miremur omnes, em ultro ambiamus, 
eam religione quadain sauctissime venercmut, 

‘Lue amur igitur ipsam, Academici, scptam liberal custodia ; 
procorum irristonem ct lascivias repudiemus ; et ab impetu inso- 
lentiaqne scelctatorum (utam prorsus ac inviolataim servemus. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





The Translation a Fac-simile of the original, and the Interpre- 
tation a Collation of Scripture with Scripture, the more 
sure method of developing inspired Books. Isa. iv. 8. 1 Cor. 
Wu. 11, &c. 





The Nativity of John the Baptist, and of Jesus Christ, as recorded by 
St. Luke. Ch. ( 

(V. 1.) Forasmucn as many tevk iu band to draw upa 
thorough review of the facts fully believed among us, (2) as 
they who from the begining having become eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word handed to us (Acts 1.25.): (5) 
it seemed good to me also, who have followed fiom ligh 
(Acts 1.1.21, 22.) with all exactly, to wiite to thee, most 
poweiful Theophilus, (4) that you may be better informed of 
the certainty of the words about which you were caicchised. 
(2 Cor, vill, 18.) 

(5) Inthe days of Merod (dfered in Syriac, a dragon, Isa. vi, 
4.9. Rev. x. 3; iu CGsreck, a stork, Zech. iv. 10. v. Q- -11. 
Acts iv. 11, 27.) the king of Judea, (Gen. xlix. 10. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 10,23, John x. 8. ) there was a certain priest, by name 
Zacharias, (in Lebrew, mate of the Lord, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20.) 
of the daily ea | of Abia (Ileb. the father of the Lord, 
2 Kings xviii, 2. Nehem. xi. 4.57. 1 Chron, xhiv. 10.) 3 and his 
wife of the je of Aaron, and her name Elizabeth. (Leb. 
the rod of God, or, the house of Lilisha, “xod. vi. 23. Rev. 
i. 17, &c.) (0) And they were both of thei just in the sight of 
God, walking in all the commandments and judgments of the 
Lord without blame. (Philtp. m. 6.) (7) And to them there was 
no child, because Khzabeth was barren, CHee Sion, barren, 
Gen. x1. SO. xxv. 21. xxix, 3!. Judg. aii. 2. 1 Sami Q. 
2 Esd. x. 45.) and both of them were advanced in their days. 
(8) And it came to pass, while he was officiating as priest in 
the turn of his daily ministry before the face of “God, he was 
allotted, (9) according to the custom of the prieséhood, to burn 
incense, having entered into the temple of the Lord. (1 Chron. 
xxiii, 13. Eeclus. 1. 13, &c.) (10) And all the multitude of the 
people was praying without at the hour of the 3 incense. (Zech. 
i. 13, Rev. vin. 1.) (11) And there appeared unto him an 
angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the «ltar of in- 
cense. (Rev. v. 7, 8. vill, “3. xv. 7, 8. Isa. vi. 6.) 

(12) And Zacharias scelug him was confused, and fear also 
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fell upon him. (Zech. iv. 1.) (13) But the angel said unto him, 
Tear not, Zacharias; for thy prayer was heard, and thy wife 
Elizabeth shall bear thee a son, and thoueshalt call his name 
John; (/feb. the grace of God, Mal. i. 1.) (14) For there shall 
Le joy and exultation to thee, and many shall rejoice at bis birth. 
(Mal. ui. 4.) (15) For he shall be great before the face of the 
Lord (ver. 11. Mal, i. 1. Matt. xi. 10, 11.), and wine and 
strong diink he shall by no means drink (Jobn i. 26. Matt, 
ix. 14. x1.17. Acts xix. 4.); but he shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost (Mal, in, 2. Keclus. xlviii. 12. Eph. v. 18.), even 
from his mother’s womb. (Isa. a). 1--3. xix. 1. 31.) (16) And 
many of the children of Israel he shall turn to the Lord their God. 
(1 Kanes avin. 37.°44, [sal xxx. 1. Ecelus. xlviit., 10, 11.) (17) 
For he binself shall precede before his face (ver. 15e 1 Sam. i. 
35. Mal. a. 6, 7. ai. 1.) in the spirit and power of Elias 
(1 Nings xvi. 46. Mal. iv. 5.0 Luke iy. 54.), to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the childien (Isa. I. 2. Ixini. 16), and the 
unbelieving in the wisdom of the just (Mal. iv. 6. Matt. ii. 
9. Jobn vii. 4. Gala. "Pitus un 1. 2 ‘Tim. i. 2.), to make 
ready a people prostrate for the Lord. (Isa, 11, 10---17. al. 8.24, 
alv. 29. Luke nb. dt. xix. 36. Phil, n. 9, 10.) 

(18) And Zacharias said to the angel, Tow shall I know 
ihig? for Lam old, and my wife is advanced in her days. (Cen. 
xv, 8, Isa. ala. 19.) (19) And the angcl answering, said unto 
him, ¢ am Gabricl, (Heb. God-Virile, Dan. viii. 16.) who 
stand before the face of Gad (Rev. i. 4. Zech. iv. 10.): and | 
was sent forth to speak unto thee (Dan. ix. 23.), and to evau- 
gelize thee in these things. (Dan. s. 11. Matt. a1. 9.) (20) And 
behold, thou shalt be’silent (Job xl. 4. Zech, 41.13. Luke xvi. 
16.), and not able to speak till the day on which these things 
shall be accomplished (Rev. xv. 8.), because thou hast not 
believed my words, (John v. 47.), which shall be fulfilled to 
thei seagone(Gen, xviil. 14, Isa. xxxv. 4, 5. Iwi. 10. Ezek, iii. 
26, xxiv. 27. xxxin. 22. Rev. x. 7. xvi. 17. avi. 17.) 
(21) And the people were expecting Zacharias, and were amazed 
at his lingering in the temple. (Gal. iv, 21.) (22) But when he 
came out, he was not able to speak unto them ; and they under- 
stuod that he had seen a vision in the temple; and he continued 
ever after to beckon to them, and remained dumb. (1 Cor. 
1. 22.) 

(23) And it came to pass, when the days of his liturgical office 
were completed, he departed to hishome. (24) And after these 
days, Elizabeth his wife conceived, and covered about herself 
five months, saying, (25) That in the same manner the Lord did 
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for me in the days mm which he looked on, to take away my re- 
proach among men, (Isa. xlv. 15. Matt. x1. 11.) 

(26) And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent by 
God toa city of Galilee (Isa. ix. 1. 6. Heb. Dan. ix. 15.), 
named Nazareth, (//leb. separated, Gen. xlix. 22—926.) (27) to 
a virgin (Gen. ut. 15. 2 Cor. xt. 2, 3) betrothed to a man 
named Joseph (/feb fulness, Gen. slix. 22, Matt, i. 15. 
' Eph. i. 14. Rev. an. 6.), of the house of David (Heb. beloved, 
Ruth iv. 17 —22. Ps. xl. 10. Isa. v.1.), and the name of the virgin 
was Mary, (fled. betterness, Gen. ui, 167. Micah vi. 4. Gr.) (28) 
And the angel having entered unto her, said, Return grace, thou 
object of grace (Jer. xxxi. 29, 23. John 1. 16.), the Lord 
with thee (Ruth ii. 4. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. Isa. “vii. 14. viii. 10. 
Ixii. 4, 5. Kwek. xiviii, 35.), thou eulogized (Gen. ii. 15. Ruth 
iti, 10. Rev. xxii. 3.) among women, (ver. 25, Gen, xlix, 25, 26. 
Judy, v. 7. 13. @4. Luke xi. 27. Gal. iv. 4. Ruth i. 18. 
Isa. Ixii. 7.) 

(29) And she beholding, was distracted about his word; and 


debated of what kind this approach might be. (30) But the 
angel said: tuo her, Fear not, Mary; for thou hast found grace 
(ver. 28. Ruth i.15. John ii. 8.) with God. (Gen, m1. 15. Ps. 
aly. 10. xlvi. 5—7. Ixxvil. 5.) (31) And behold, thou shalt conceive 
in thy womb, and bear a son (1 Chron, xxvii. 6, Isa. xxxvn. 22. 
Ixvi.5-—Y. Rev. xii. 5.), and thou shalt call bis name J ESUS.( Hed. 
Gad the Saviour, Deut. xxai. 3. xxx. 3. 6.15. xxxill. 26—29, 
Isa. viii. 18. Jer. xxaiii. 15. Zech. ii. 1. vi. 10, &e. John iii. 8.) 
(92) The same shall be great (Isa. ix. 6, 7. Dan, xii. 1.), and shall 
be called the Son of the Most High (1 Chron. xxix. 10. Job 
xxxill. 6. Ps, it. 12. Prov. xxx. 4. Wisd. vil. 1. @ Esd. xiii. 52. 
Isa. Jill. 1.) 3 and the J.ord God shall give unto him the throne of 
David his father. (1 Kings xt. 36. Ps, cxxxil. 17. Isa. ix. 6, 7. 
Ser. xxiii. 5, 6. xxxill. 17. 22.) (33) And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob (Heb. the heet) for the ages, (Gen. 1lix. 8—12. 
Numb. xxiv. 19.), and of his kingdom there shall not be an end. 
(Gen. xtix. 24. Isa. ix. 6, 7. Dan. ii. 44. vii. 14. John xii. 34.) 

(34) And Mary said unto the angel, How shall this be, 
sceing [ know not a man? (Jer, xxxi, 24-—33, Prov. 'xxx. 4.) 
(35) Aud the angel answering said unto her, The Holy Spirit shall 
come on thee, and the power of -the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee (Ps. xci. 1. Isa. In, 12. Ix. 1.19, 20. Zeph. iit. 
17. Rev. xxi. 9—11.-22, 23.): on which account the HOLY 
BELNG also (Isa. xlix. 7. Luke iv. 34.) generated, shall be 
called Son of God. (ver. 49. 1 Chron. xvi, 15. xxix. 1. Ps, 
Ixxxix. 16. Isa. ix. 6, 7. x1, 1—3. Zech. 11.9. iv. 10. ix. 16. 
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Wisd. vii. 1. Luke iy. 34. John ii. 6. 31. Rom. i. 3, 4. 1 Cor. 
xv. 45, Rev. v. 6.) 

(36) And mark, Elizabeth, one of thineeown race, that she 
also has conceivéd a son in her old age: and this is the sixth 
month to her that was called barren! (Gen. x1. 30. xxv. 21. 
xxix. SI. PE Sam. ii. 5. Judg. xi 2. Isa. liv. 1.) (37) Por no 
word shall be impossible with the Lord. (Gen. xvi. 14. Is. 
liv. 1. Rom, iv. IY.) 

(38) ‘Then Mary said, Behold the servant of the Lord, be it 
unto me according to thy wad. So the angel departed from 
her, 

(39) But Mary removing wm these same days, travelled with 
speed unto the mduntain-country unto a city of Judah (feb, 
the praise of God, Rom, b. 24. Gen. slix. 8. Nuinb. suid. 
Q1—24. Isa. xl. y. Ixv. 9.), (40) and entered into the house of 
Zechariah, and saluted Khazabeth. (41) And it came to pass, 
no sooner had Elizabeth beard the salutation of Mary, than the 
infant bounded in her womb; and Elizabeth was filled woth the 
floly Ghost (ver. 15.), (4%) and cried out with a loud voice (Isa. 
xii. 5. Heb. and xl. g. Zeyh. ui. 14, &c.), aud said, O thou eulo- 
gized among women, and eulogized also the trait of thy womb! 
(43) And whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord (Jer. 
XXxiii, 14-17.) should have come unto met (44) For behold, 
when the voice of thy salutation entered into mine ears, the in- 
fant bounded with exultation inmy womb, (45) And blessed she 
who believed (ver? 20. Johnxx. 29. Rom. iv. 13. Gal. iv. 31, 
Heb. xi. 11.) that there should be an accomplishment of those 
things spoken tg her from the Lord. (Luke xi. 27. Rom. iv. 9.) 

(46) ‘Ehen Mary said (Isa. xii. 1.), (+7) My soul magmifieth the 
Lord, (47)and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. (Exod. 
xv, 2. Ps. xvi, 10. Isa. xii. 2. Ix. 10. Ecclus. h. 1. Eph, v. 23. 
Col. i, 18. Jude 25.) (48) For he hath looked on the abasement 
of his handmaid (Gen, ii. 16. Ruth ii, 15. 1 Sam. i. 11, Ps. 
xviii, 4. 16,17. Isa. xii. 1. liv. 7,8. Heb.ii, 15. 1 Tim. i. 14.): 
for behold, from this time (Rom, vii. 22.) all generations, 
all nations, shall bless me. (Gen. xviii. 18. fou. Ix. 5, 16. Ix. 
10, 1). [xi Tl. ixv. 16. Jer. xxi, 22, 25. Zeph. ui. 17—V0. 
Mal. iii. 12.) 

(49) Because the Mighty One hath wrought exceeding great 
things for me (ver. 35. Isa. ix. 4,5, xi. 4. an. 5. Ixin 5. 
Rev. xv. 3.), and HOLY the name of HIM. (Ps. xvi. 10. 
Ixxxix. 19. Iga. vi. 3. xxix. 22, 23. Ixiv. 6. John vi. 3. Rev, 
xv. 4.) (50) And his mercy is to generations of generations of 
them that fear him, (ver. 48. Gen. xxit. 17, 18. Exod, xx. 6, 
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Ruth iv. 15. Isa. lviii. 12. Ix. 3. Ixi. 4. Ixit. 2. [xn 7. Isiv. 5. 
Ixv. 1. Ixvi. 2. Rev. vii. 9, &c.) (51) He hath wrought victory 
(ver. 48.) by his arm Heb. sown or arm, Exod. xv. 6. Isa. xl. 
10, 11. dai. 1. Hix. 16. Ixim. 5. 1 Cor, xv. 54—57.) he hath 
dissevered the haughty by the project of their own hearts. 
(Exod. siv. 5.8. Usa. it, 11 —22. xxiv. Zech. xiv. Matt. 1. 16. 
Acts iv. 27, 28.) (52) He hath dragged down the despots from 
their thrones (1 Sam. nn. 3. Isa. xl. 4. 29g. xl. 2. Dan, i. 44. 
Matt. i.6. Rev. x.9, &c. xv. 4.), and hath exalted the abased. 
(1 Sam. 11.8. Isa. Thi. 13, 14, Ini, 12. Zech. iv. Mal. ii. 15. 
Phil. ii. 9.) (53) ‘Fhe hungry he hath filled with good things 
(Isa, vii. 15. 22, &c. Matt. v.6.), but the rich he hath sent out 
away empty. (Ruth i. 21. 11. 15. 1 Sam. 1. 5.15. vill. 21, &e. 
Inv. 19. Luke vi. 25. xvi. 25, Rev. vin. 16.) (54) He hath under- 
taken (Gen. xx. 8. xlvi, 15, 16. Isa. xxxvin. 14, 15.) for [srael 
(ver. 68. 79.) his son (Exod. iv, 22, 23. 31, xiv. 8. Usa. xi. 15, 
16. xlix. 1—38, Jer. xvi. 14, 15. Luke ix. 31, Gr. Rev. xi. 8. xv. 
3.) to remember mercy: (55) as he spake to our forefathers, 
Abraham and his seed for ever. (Gen. ii, 15. xv. 6. xvii. 7, 
8.19. xxil. 15, &e. xlix, 96. Deut. v. 3, xxx. 11, &c. 15. xliv, 
2, }. 7—10. lv. 14-3. [labak. 1. 4. 13. Acts ili. 24. Rom. viii. 
33, Xe. x. 3—1). Gal. in. 17—19. Fleb. viii. 9.) 

(56) And Mary continued with her about three months, and 
returned to her home. (57) And the time was accomplished for 
Elizabeth to bring forth ; and she brought forth a son. (58) And 
her neighbors and relations heard that the Ldérd magnified his 
mercy to her (ver. 46.); and they rejoiced with her. (ver. 14. 
Isa. Ixvi, 10.) | ' 

(59) And it came to pass on the eighth day that they came 
to circumcise the child ; and they called him after the name of 
his father Zacharias. (00) But his mother objected and said, 
Not so; but he shall be called John. (61) And they said to her, 
That there is no one in thy kindred who is called by this name. 
(62) And they beckoned to his father, how he would have him 
called. (63) Aud having required a tablet, he wrote, saying, 
His name js John. (1 Sam. xvi. 1. xx. 16.) And all were 
astonished. (64) For his mouth was opened in the act, and his 
tongue, and he spake, praising God. (65) And fear fell upon all 
that dwelt about them: and throughout the whole of the moun- 
tain-country of Judea all these accounts were spread. (66) And 
all who heard them, laid them to heart (Mal. ii. 16, 17.), saying, 
What, in truth, shall this child be! And the hand of the Lord 
was with him, (Isa. xl. 3. 9, 10.) 

(67) And Zacharias his father was filled with the Holy Spirit, 
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and prophesied (Exod. iv. 10. vii. 1, &c. Zech. ii. 10, &c.), 
saying, (68) IXulogized be the Lord the God of Israel (Ruth 
iv. 14.) because he hath looked on——ovewspread (ver. 35. Isa. 
Ix, 1, Rev. xxi. 22.) and achieved redemption for bis people 
(aod. av. SI. Ruth in. 9, iv. 4. Matt. xxv. 43.), (69) and 
raised up a horn of salvation (1 Sam. 11. 10. Ps. exsxii. 17.) for 
us, m the house of David (Lleb. beloved) his son (Isa. v. 1. 
Mark si. 6. Ps. Ixxx. 15—-17.); (70) as he spake by the mouth 
of the holy ones, the prophets of him from the beginning of 
time (ver. 55, Ps. Ixxxix. 19, &c. Isa. vii. 15, 14. ix. 6, 7. 
Nie 1. dan. 1. Jer. xvii. 25. xxaii. 37. Acts ni. 24.); (71) of 
salvation from our euemies (Gen. iii. 15. Ps, Ixsxxix. 23, &c.), 
and from the hand of all that hate us. (Ver. 54. Ps. Ixxxix. 23.) 
‘fo execute mercy with our fathers (Gen. iii, 19. 1.24. Exod. 
1.6. Ruth. 20. iv. 5. 9. Isa. Iv. 3. 12, 13. Dan. aii. 13. 
Matt. viii. 10.), and to remember his holy covenant (Gen. ix. 
Q. Deut. xxx. 6. Jer. xxai. 23. Dan. ix. 27. Ecclus. 1. 24, &c.): 
(73) according to the oath (Gen. xxii. 16.) which he sware to 
Abraham our father, (74) that he would grant to us with security 
(Isa, xxx. 15. Heb. vit. 21.), being delivered (Gen. slvtit. 160. 
Gr.) from the hand of our enemies (Geneiii. 14—20. Deut. 
avxi, 7. Ps. cxxxil. 14, &c. Isa. xi. xiv. xxv. 8. xxvi. 19. XXxv. 
xliii. 27. aliv. 3. 22—24, xlv. 10, &e. alix. 7. 23. 3. In. 
2-11. Ian. tiv. 4, 5.0 Ixu. 4. dav. 25. Ifos. xii. 14, Micah 
vil. 17—20.), (75) to serve lim in holiness (Deut. xviii. 15, &c. 
xxx. 6—17. Jew. xxxu. 3Q, &c. Heb. iv. 1. ix. 9.) and righte- 
ousness (Isa. xxxu. 1—8. Jer. xxx. 5,06. Habak.i. 4. Deut. 
xxx. 11—15., Rom. x. 5; &c.) all our days before his face. 
(Gen, ax. 5, 6. Deut. iv. 40. Isa. li. 10, 11. lav, 22. Eeclus. 
xlvii. 22, Heb. x. 14—16. 58.) 

(76) And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most 
High ,(ver. 17. Mal. iv. 5.): for thou shalt go before the 
face of the dLord, to prepare his ways (Exod, sxni. 20, 1 Sam. 
Hi. $5. Isa. xl. 3. Jolin v. 35.); (77) to give hnowlege to his 
people of salvation (Isa. xxx. 21. xl. 11.), by the remission of 
their sins (Gen. 11. 17. 11. 15.20, Job xxxiil. Isa. xl. 2. Jui. 
11. Iv. 7. Ivinii. 1. 6, &e. Ezek. xviii. 1—3. Dan, ix. 24. 
Micah vi. 5, &c, Mal. ii. 13, &c.), (78) by reason of the mer- 
ciful. bowels of our God (Jer. xxxi. 20. Dan. ix. 9.)3; in which 
the orient reviving shoot from on high hath spread over us, (79) 
to shine on those sitting down in darkness and in the shadow 
of death (Gen. ili. 19. Isa. vi. 13. viii. 19, 20. ix. 1—7. x1. 
1. xxvii. SO, Si. xxxvill. 16. Viti, 2. Ist. 11. Ixv. 9.) Ixvi. 14. 
John i, 9. 11. m. 31. Rev. xxn. 2. 5. Zech. 1. 8. vi. 12.), to 
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direct our feet straight unto the path of peace. (Ps. xvi. 11. 
1 Sam. 1. 21. Isa.it. 10, &e. ix. 6, 7. xxi. 17. xl. 4. lit 7. 
hi. 5. liv. 10. lix. &. Ixin. 10. John i. 29. Rev. i. 10. iv. 1. 
v. 1—5. x. 1-—7.) 

(80) And the child grew, and became strong in spirit (1 Sam. 
1. 26. Rev. v. 2.), and was in the solitudes (Gen. iii. 17. Exod. 
il. t. Isa. xxxv. aliv. S. Ezek. xx. $5—37.) until the manifes- 
tation of hiin to the Israel. 

(Chap. 1]. ver. 1.) Now in those days, a decree began to go 
forth from Augustus Cesar, that the whole territory should be 
enrolled. (Geu. xlix. 10. Dan. xi. 20,) (2) Now this enrol- 
ment began before Cyrenius was governor of Syria. (3) Aad 
all went to be enrolled, every one to his own city. (4) Joseph 
also went up from Galilee, from the city of Nazareth, ito 
Judea, unto the city of David, because he was of the house and 
lineage of David, which is called Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 16, &c. 
Ruth iv. 11.17. Micah iv.v. Ps. Ixxxix. Isa. x1. Amos iv. 2.) (5) 
tv enrol himself with Mary fils betrothed wife, being pregnant. 

(6) And it came to pass, while they were there, that the days 
were fulfilied for her to bring forth. (7) And she brought forth 
her son (Isa. vin. 14. Ixvi. 5, &c. Rev. xii. 5.) the first-born 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 27.), and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes (Wisd. 
vii, 4.), and laid him in the manger (Isa. i. 3. 8.), because there 
was not for them a place in the lodging-house of strangers. (Gen. 
vii. 9. xix. 9. Ruth i. 16, &c. Ps. Ixxviii. 70, John i. 10, 11.) 

(8) Now there were shepherds iuchat same tountry, residing 
at their folds in the fields (John x, 12.), and heeping watches 
by mght (Matt. xxiv. 42. Rev. xvi. 15.) over their flock. 
() Sam. xvn. 15. Jer. xxi. 4. Luke xi. 43. 1 Pet. v. 2.) 
(9) And behold an angel of the Lord stood over them (Dan. 
a. 1. Heb. i. 14 Rev.i. 20. ii, 20.), and the glory of the Lord 
shone as a lamp about them (Dan. au. 3. Isa. xxx. 26. 1 Dhess. 
iv. 1, Rev. i. 16. xii. 1.); and they were terrified with great fear. 
(Dan, x. 8. Rev. 1. 17.) (10) And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not : for behold, 1 evangelize to you great joy (ch. 1. 14. 
28. Isa. ix. 2, 3.), which shall be to all people. (Isa. ix. 1. Ix. 
Rom. xv. 10.) (11) For to you is born this day a Saviour, who is 
anoiited Lord (Isa. ix. 5, 6G. x. 11. xi. xil. xxxvili, 17, 18. li. 
Q—i2. liv. Hosea xiii, 14. Habak. iii, 13.), in the city of 
David (Isa. ix. 7. Heb.): which also is to you the sign. (Isa. 
vil. 14. vin. 18,,%1. 10.) (12) You will find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, lying m the manger, (Isa. xi. 6—10,. Ps. viii. 
Heb. ii. 6, Kc. 1 Cor. ix. 9.) 

(13) And immediately there’ was with the angel a multitude 
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of the heavenly host, praising God (Job xxxvi. 7. Ps. xe. 7. 
Isa. vi. Ezek. 1.x. Rev. iv. v. Joho 431. 41. EHeb. 1.6, &c.), and 
saying, (14) Glory in the highest ones go God (Job xxvii. 7. 
1 Pet. iii. 12. Rev. xi, 15—17. xix. 1—7.), and on earth peace 
(Gen. xlix. 10. Isa. ix.6. Micahv.5. Heb, vil. 2.),1n men accept- 
ance. (Ps. li. 14. Isa. xxx. ¢9. Ix. 7. Zech. ni, 17. Matt. a. 17.) 
~ (15) And it came to pass, when the angels departed from them 
into heaven, that the men also, the shepherds, said to one ano- 
ther, Let us cross over then as far as Bethlehem, and see this 
Word which hath been born, which the Lord hath made known 
to us. (Isa. xxx. 27—29.) (16) And they went with speed, 
and found both Mary and Joseph, aud the infant lying in the 
manger. (17) And having scen, they made known abroad respect- 
ing the word declared to them conce:ning this child. (18) And 
all that heard marvelled at those things which were related to 
them by the angels. (19) But Mary hept together all these words, 
conjecturing in her heart. (20) And the shepherds retumed, 
glonfying and praising God for all things which they heard and 
saw, in accordance to what was spoken to thon. 

(21) And when eight days were accomplishing to circumcise 
the child, and his name was called Jesus, so called from the 
angel before he was conceived in the womb, (Exod. xsi. 20, 
2i. Deut. xxai, 5.7. Isa. xxx. 27.0 hi. 12. li. @. Zech. in. 
Keeclus. hi. Acts vic 14. vil. 35.37. 45. Heb. iv. 8. 14.) 
(22) And when the days of their purification were accomplished, 
according to*the law ,of Moses (Lev. xii. Deut. xax. 6, 
2 Cor, iit. 13.), they brought him up to Jerusalem (Matt. xx. 
18.), to set him by the Lord (Zech. ani. 7. John xvi. 5. Ps. 
cx. 1.), (23) as it is written im the law of the Lord, ‘Phat every 
male opening the womb shall be called holy to the Lord (Exod. 
xiii, 2. Numb, xvii. 16. Jobo avi. 21. Acts 1. 24. 30, 31. 
1. 22. iv. 27. Rev. xii. 5. sv. 1—-4.), (24) and to offer sacri- 
fice according to that which is ordered in the law of the Lord 
(Lev. xiii, 12—1!5. Heb. ix. 11.) A pair of doves, or two 
young pigeons. (Gen. xv. 9. Lev. ati. 6. Ps. Ixvii. 13—18. 
Cant. vi. 9. John 1. 32. Heb. ix. 14.) 

(25) And behold, there was in Jerusalem a man named Si- 
meon (one thut hearkeneth, Rev. in. 22.): this same man was 
just and pious, expecting the consolation of Israel (Heb. dzone 
rectitude); and the Holy Spirit was on him. (Isa. xxiii. 12. xl. 
Ix. 1. John xv. 26. Acts in. 19. Rom. vin, 23. xi. 15. 31.) 
(26) And it had been feretold to him by the Holy Spirit, that 
he should not see death tll he had seen the Auointed of the 
Lord. (Ps. 0. 2. Ixxxix. 20, Isa. xi. 2. slv. 1. Matt, xix. 28. 
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Luke ix, 27. John xiv. 19. Acts iv. 27. x. 38.) (27) And he 
came in the spirit (Rev. iv. 1.) into the holy place: and while 
the parents were bringing in the child Jesus, that they might do 
for him according to the custom of the law respecting him 
(Lev. xi. 2, 3.), (28) he also received him into his arms, and 
eulogized God, and spake, (29) Now, Master, thou releasest 
thy servant in peace, according to thy word. (Ver. 21. Isa. Imi. 
5. liv. 10. Iv. 12, 13. vii. 2.) (380) For mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation (Isa. xxxiii, 17—22.): (31) whom thou hast pre- 
pared in the person of all nations (Rev, i. 15.): (32) a hght for 
the developement of the Gentiles (Mph. in. 6, ‘Titus n. 11.), 
and the glory of thy people Israel. (FHcb. divine rectilude, 
Gen. xlviii., 16. xlix. 10. Isa. ix. @. xlix. 6O—Q. Ixiii. 9.) 

(33) And Joseph and his mother were marvelling at the 
things spoken concerning him, (34) And Simeon culogized 
them, and said to Mary his mother, Behold, the same lieth 
(ver, 21.) for the fall and resurrection of many in Israel (Deut. 
xxx. 6. 1 Sam. 11. 34, 35. Dan. xit. 1,2. Micah vn. 8. Gal. 
iv. 16, &c. Col. in. 11 —13.)3 and to a sign disputed, reviled 
(Isa. vii, 13, &c. Dan. ix. 26. Rom. iv. 11.0 Kph. i. 11. 
Rev, vii. 2. 1 Pet.si. 7.): (35) yea, the knife (Heb. iv. 12.) 
shall pierce thine own soul (Zech. xii. S—10, Johu xix. 25. 
37. Heb. iv. 13.), that the diversities of the thoughts of many 
hearts may be disclosed. (Lieb. iv. 12. Mark xvi. 16. Matt. axvi, 
33. Heb. vii.'10. 1 Chron. avi. 13. Deut. xxx. 6.) 

(SG) ‘There was Anna also, a prephetess, the daughter of 
Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser (1 Sam. 1, 2.); the same advanced 
m many days, having lived with her husband seven years from 
her virginity. (37) And she was a widow of about eighty-four 
years: who departed not from the holy place, serving day and 
night with fastings and prayers. (Matt. xxv. 1.) (38) She also 
standing by at that very-hour, responded with confession to the 
Lord (ver. 26. Isa. xix. 20. xliti. S. 11. xlv. 15. @¢. xlix. 26. 
Ix. 16. Ix. 8. Jer. xiv. 8, Hos. xin. 4.), and spake concerning 
him: to all who waited for redemption m Je:usalem. (Ver. 25. 
29. Micah vi. 7. Mal. ii. 16.) 

(89) And when they had perfected all things ds appointed by 
the law of the Lord, they :eturned into Galilee, to their city 
Nazareth. (Matt. xxviii, 7. Luke xxiv. 44.) (40) And the child 
grew, and was strengthened, being filled with wisdom; and the 
grace of God was upon him. (Isa. xi. 2. 8. Heb. John i. 14—17. 
30. Col. ii. 8, 9.) 

re M. B. 
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ANALYSIS 


Of the First Mosaic Record (commencng Gen. i. t. 
and terminating 11. 4.). 





"Te first record preserved in the Pentateuch begins thus: 

“‘ In the beginning Aleim created ( produced, or had created, 
had produced,) the heavens and the earth.” 

‘There is here no statement of any precise time when “ the 
heavens and the enrth” were created or produced into existence; 
they were created “in the beginning” (FYWNT2); but of the 
date of this beginning not a word is said, ‘The record simply 
states, that they were created in the beginning” ‘There is not. 
ithe Hebrew language, any distinction between the perfect 
tense aud the pluperfect tense; and, where such distinction 
occurs in the translation, it is cutirely arbitrary, it being regu- 
lated solely by the supposed or obvious sense of the context. 
‘Thus the past tense MWY Ae made, is in Gen, 1.51. it. @. ed. 
translated he had made. So WP VAN, which so continually 
eecurs In the Pentateuch, and which is usually rendered, “ and 
the Lord sad,” 1s, in Gen, aii. 1, transited, “now the Lord 


had said.” ‘The words DTOR NID MUNI, then, may be 
translated, “in the begining Alcim (a utle of the Deity which 
we shall hereafter examine, and which ts rendered God) had 
created the heavens and the earth.” The beginning” (JYWN'T) 
refers to time whose date is not specified. St. John srvs, 
* In the beginning (& apyy) was the Word: the same was 2 
the beginnime (@v dgyy) with God, all things were made by hin.” 
But St. John, like the author of the record under consideration, 
is silent as to the date of this “ deginning” which he meutions: 
he says, indeed, that * the Word was God,” and that this Word 
was qn the beginning :” that he was “zn the begining with 
Ciod, all things were made by him ;” consequently, he existed 
before the existence of the things which he made. “ The begin- 
ning,” then, when he existed, preceded ‘the beginning” of the 
existence of all created things: “all things wereenade by him,” 
but when they were made, ucither St. John, nor the Mosaic 
record, informs us. 

‘The record proceeds to state : 

“© And the earth was desolate and void (W3) WW); and dark- 


ness (was) upon the face of the abyss (OW), and OVON MN 
(xveipn bod, spirit or wind of Aleim, translated Spirit of God,) 
fluttered (moved tremulously) on the face of the waters.” 

Thus the record, having simply stated that ‘the heavens and 
the ed¥th” had been: created, procceds instantly to speak, of 
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what relates solely to the earth ; for the history of what relates 
to the heavens forms no part of the subject of the record. ‘The 
record states, that “tke earth,” which had been created “ in the 
beginning,” was ‘‘ desolate and void, and darkness upon the face 
of the abyss.” It states that such was the condition of the 
earth: it does not say when that condition of the earth began : 
it does not say that the earth was desolate and void and dark 
when it first was created: it states merely, that “ the earth was 
desolate, &c.” OF any interval of time that may have elapsed 
between the first formation of the earth and the commeucement 
of its state of gloomy barrenness and emptiness, it says not a 
word; it dues not say that there was not any such interval. 
Nothing is said of the condition of ‘ the heavens,” either prior 
to, or during, or after this time of the earth’s dark desolation. 


With regard to the words DTN M7 we may observe, that M 
denotes wind or air in motion, as well as spirit (ventus as well 
as spiritus; mveiwe having also the same double import); and 
OVTAN (the tite of the Godhead, q.d. mighty ones,) suc- 
ceeding to u noun, has, In some instances, been considered as 
denoting might: thhs pbx NIN (1 Sam. xiv. 15.), which 
in the margin is rendered “ trembling of God,” is in the text 
translated ** a very great trembling ;” but the former translation 
accords very well with the context, for the trembling was the 
effect of divine agency (iead from verse 6 to 23.), and it might 
justly be called a trembling of .God, or a trembling sent on 
them from God (ayévero éxotacis mapa xugiov, Sept.); and 
DVPON Mop (Exod. ix. 28.) which in the margin is rendered 
voices of God, 1s in the text translated ‘ atighty thunderings ;” 
but the words may as properly be rendered voices or thunder- 
ings of God: for in verse 23 it is said, ‘Y)2) nbp wi av 
‘¢ Jehovah sent thunder and lal” (xdpiog Bwxe Guvas xa yara- 
av, Sept.). Thunder having been regarded as the voice of the 
Deity : ‘* Jehovah “thundered from heaven, and the Most High 
Gop ¥) uttered his voice” (2 Sam. xxii. 14.). Hence some 
commentators have considered. OVTN M7 (in ,Gen..i, 2.) as 
signifying a mephiy wind ; and they would make the termination 
of the verse imply, that “a mighty wind fanned (or tremulously 
agitated) above, or upon, the surface of the waters.” Jehovah, 
indeed, speaks of bis M1 or spirit, which influences or inspires 
. the thoughts and affections (Gen. vi. $. Joel ii, 2Q..0r iii, 1.)3_ 
and this Spirit is frequently spoken of in the Scriptures as MM 
MP or Spirit of Jehovah (see inter al, Gen. xli, 38. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. Isa. Ixi. 1.): so that as VV MM denotes the Spirit of 
Jehovah, DTN MN might, naturally enough, be regiirded as 
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denoting the Spirit of Aleim, or of God. It must be acknow- 
leged, however, that the expression MVM) does, in many 
passages, seem (as Parkhurst observes) ‘to denote, a miraculous 
wind from Jehvvah (see 1 Kings xvin. 12. and compare with 
Ezek, ii, 14. viii. 3. xi. 1. 24. 2 Kings it, 11, 16, and Acts 
viii. 39.), So that OMX MN may be translated, Spirit of Aleim 
(God), or wind of Aleitn (God), 

The record proceeds : 

“And Aleim said, Be light, and light was. And Aleim saw 
the light that (it was) good; and Aleim-divided between the 
light and between the darkness.” 

As the record relates things only with a reference to the 
earth ; as the “darkuess” spoken of in verse 2. was “ darkness 
upon the face of the abyss” of the earth ; so must the statement 
of the dispersion of that ‘* darkness” refer exclusively to the 
earth. ‘ Darkness’ is expressed by a word denoting restriction, 
Wat; “light,” by a word expressive of fluency, or flowing 
Jorth, WR. The JWI was “ upon the face of the abyss” of the 
earth. We are not told that It was upon the face of any other 
part of the creation: weare not told that ‘* the heavens” were in 
a state of darkness during the time that darkness was upon the 
face of the abyss of the carth: so that during the time in which 
the earth was enveloped in gloomy obscurity, all the rest of 
God’s works might have enjoyed a full blaze of unrestricted 
light. We cannot infer from the record that such was not the 
case: we cannot infer that light was, for the first time, pro- 
duced when the restriction, or JZ, which caused obscurity 
over the faée of the abyss of the earth, ceased : we cannot infer 
that the earth had not enjoyed the presence of light before the 
commencement of its state of desolation, emptiness, and dark- 
ness. ‘The record is silent on these points. 

* And, Aleim called the light DY, and the darkness he called 
night; and it was (or, there was) eveningyand it was (or, there 
was) morning (or, evening was and morning was) one Dj.” 

‘The light was divided from the darkness (or, a division was 
made betweea the light and between the darkness): the former 


being called DY, the latter being called mm (might); and one 
OY contained “ evening” and “ morning.” So that the word 
DY is here used in two imports: it 1s applied in a limited sense 
to denote the presence of light; and it is used in a general 
sense to express a certain time. UY expresses, in some places, 
a given time, without reference to the duration or length of that 


dame; thus, MRIS TTT OY (Isa. ii. 12.) rendered “ the day of 
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the Lord of Hosts ;” YONM m3 DY (Judg. xviii, 80.) rendered 
“the day of the captivity of the land :” (see also Isa. xi. 6.) 
DY is also used to denote the beginning of time : NYT IN DW) DI 
(Isa. xliii, 13.) “even from DY (ér1 am’ apyis, Sept.) L am 
He;” and it is used to denote the time when “ the earth and 
the heavens” were created (Gen. 1. 4.), which é7me is in Gen, 1, 
1. included in “ the beginning.”” In the record which we are 
now considering, seven periods of time are mentioned, to each 
of which the term OY is applied ; but no statement is made as to 
the date of the commencement of the first of these periods : there 
is no mention made as to the lapse of time between “ the begin- 
ning” and the commencement of the first of these periods ; there 
ig nothing said as to the length of either of these periods. ‘The 
record does not say that the first of these periods com- 
menced with the commencement of the earth’s existcuce: 
it is silent on all these points. But no inference can be drawn 
from the silence of the record as to any of these points. ‘The 
record does not speak of the revolutions of the earth, either 
diurnal or annual: it does not tell us that it performed these 
revolutions from “ the begining,” when it was first created: it 
does not tell us that iv performed them during its state of barren 
emptiness and gloom: it docs not tell us that it performed 
them during the first DY, or during either of the succeeding 
periods denotéd by the term DY; but it docs not say that the 
earth did not perform its revolutions during either DY, or during 
the state of darkness and desolation, ur from its first date of 
existence: it is utterly silent on the subject. But the silence 
of the record on this subject does not indyce any,one to deny 
that the earth has a diurnal and an annual motion; so neither does 
the silence of the record warrant any inference that the condi- 
tion of the carth from “ the begfhning” was a state of barren 
aud empty desolation and darkness; it does not warrant. any 
supposition that the earth had no annals prior to thdse which 
the Pentateuch records, 

“ Aud Aleim said, Let there be an expansion QP") in the 
midst of the weters (i, e. the waters of the earth, spoken of in 
verse 2.); and let it divide between waters fo waters (between 
waters with respect to waters, or divide the waters from the 
waters); and Aleim made the expansion, end divided the waters 
which (were) under the expansion from the waters which (were) 
above the expansion : and it was so (or thus, 1. é. it took place 
accordingly).” 

The expansion here spoken of as separating a portion of the 
waters of the earth from the waters which covered its surface, 
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must be the atmosphere, which contains water in the form of 
vapor. ; 

‘‘And Aleim called the expansion sheavens; and evening 
was and morning was (the) second 01.” 

Here the word DW heavens (which in verse 1 is used ina 
general sense) 1s applied ia a restricted sense to denote the 
“expansion in the midst of the waters.” (OVW, says Parkhurst, 
is literally disposers, placers;” ;”’ in which sense the word is plainly 
used, Isa. v. 20, Mal. ii. 2.). By the inhabitant of the earth, 
indeed, this expansion cannot be distinguished from the seneral 
expause of the universe; and as the names which the Daity 1s 
said to have given to different parts of his works were for the 
use of the inhabitants of the carth, that name which is bestowed 
ou the general expause is fitly applied also to denote the li- 
mited expansion proper to the earth. Elad the earth never had 
atmosphere before the second OV? We are not told that it had 
net, hor are we told that it had. 

And Aleim said, Let the waters snder the heavens (i. ¢. the 
waters covering the surface of the eatl) be gathered together 
unto one place, and Tet the dry (land) appear: and it was so. 
And Aleim called the dry (land) earth; and the gathering to- 
gether of the waters called he scas (0%): and Aleim saw that 
(it was) good.” 

Aleim called the dry land, which the waters had quitted, 
earth (YOR). Eere PON is applied in a restricted sense to de- 
note land not*covered by water: the sume word being also em- 
ployed to denote the whole globe. (Geu.1. 1, 2, &e. ) So that 
YOS and DYow have each a “restricted as well as a general ap- 
plication. "The sdme remark has already been applied to the 
word OY. ITad the whole surface of this globe been covered 
by water from the time of the earth’s creation? This is not 
asserted in the record: the record is silent on this point. 

** And Aleim said, Let the earth (1. c. the dry land) bring forth 
grass (vegetate vegetable), herb, seeding-seed, fruit-tree, forming 
fruit according to its kind, whose seed (is) Init upon the earth : 
and it was so. And the earth sent forth grass (vegetable), 
herb, seeding-seed, according to its kind; and tree forming fruit, 
whose seed (is) in it according to its kind: and Aleim saw that (it 

was) good. And evening was and morning was (the) third 01,” 
~ ‘Did the earth never “produce any vegetable, herb, or tree, 
before this period ? The record does not say that it did : it does 
not say that it did not. 

‘ And Aleim said, Let there be (or, be) lummaries in the ex- 
pansion of the heavens to divide between the BY (here used in 
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its restricted sense, as in verse 5) and between the night; and be 
they for signs, and for seasons, and for days (O°), and for 
years, And be they for,luminaries in the expansion of the hea- 
vens to give light on the earth (Y"N in its general sense): and it 
was so. And Aleim made (or, bad made) two great luminaries : 
the greater luminary for the rule (or, regulation) of the OY (i.e. 
as used in its restricted sense in verse 5, to denote the period 
when light was present), and the lesser luminary for the rule (or, 
regulation) of the night: and the stars. And Aleim set them 
(or, had set them) in the expansion of the heavens to give 
light upon the earth, and to rule over the OY and over the night, 
and to divide the light from the darkness: and Aleim saw 
that (it was) good. And evening was and moriing was (the) 
fourth OY.” 

The whole of this statement, like the whole record, has a re- 
ference solely to effects produced on the earth. Two of the 
heavenly orbs were appointed to be luminanes, or givers of 
light to the earth; dnd to be “for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years,” to the earth. ‘They were to minister to the 
earth in these :espects : the earth was to derive these advantages 
from them. Their purpose then, guoad the earth, was “ to give 
light upon the earth ;” and to be “for signs, and for seasons, &c.” 
They are therefore said in this record, which narrates things 
with an exclusiyg reference to the earth, to be set “in the ex- 
pansion of the heavens to give light upon the earth.” The state 
of darkness (or, restriction) in which the surface of that abyss 
of waters which covered the earth existed at one time (but 
when, for what length of time, or at what age of the earth’s 
being, we are not told), ceased during the first DY spoken of in 
the record (verses 3, 4, 5.), for then “ light was” (but we are 
not told that it was then first given to the earth), and the light 
was then divided from the darkness (verse 4). So that light 
had been already given to the earth, the light had already been 
divided, from the darkness, when the two orbs were appointed 
‘to give light upon the earth, and to divide the light from the 
darkness.” They were to perform these offices with regard to 
the earth; but we are not told that these were the sole offices 
which they were destined to perform. The greater orb which 
acts as aluminary to the earth, performs the same office with 
regard to that lesser orb which was also to act as a luminary to ' 
the earth, and which acts as such by reflecting on it the light 
which it receives from the greater orb: yet not a word is said 
of this in the record before us: we do not, however, deny the 
fact, merely because it is not stated in the Mosaic records. ‘The 
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sun, then, which now acts as a luminary to the moon, may have 
acted as such from that ‘* beginning” in which “ the heavéns” 
as well as “the earth” were created: it raay have acted as such 
during the dark and desolate emptiness of the earth; during the 
first, and every subsequent OY unio the present time. The 
record is silent on all these pomts ; for it is silent with regard to 
every thing which bears not an exclusive reference to the earth. 
‘Lhe two orbs are introduced into the record under the head of 
the fourth OY, because they were then appointed to act as “ lu- 
minaries” to the earth, and to serve “‘ for signs, and for seasons, 
&c.” tlad they never served this purpose before? Did they 
serve this purpose before the commencement of that barren 
and empty darkfiess in which the earth is stated to have, at one 
time, existed? ‘Che record is silent on these points. But 
astronomers have discovered, that the sun, which was thus 
appointed “to give light upon the earth,” not only acts as a “ lu- 
minary” to the earth, and, as we have already remarked, to the 
moon also (thus enabling the moon to perform the part of a 
luminary to the earth), but that it acts as a luminary to other 
orbs in the heavens: which orbs, as well as the earth, perform 
revolutions round it, and some of which have Jesser luminaries 
revolving round them, as the earth has the moon revolving round 
at. Now the Mosaic records say nothing of all this ;—and why? 
Because they are not the records of the history @f the universe, 
We may as well look for the histories of all the nations of the 
earth in the scanty biographical sketch of a single individual, as 
search for the history of the universe in the brief record of the 
history of the earth which Moses has preserved. Aleim made 
the sun and the moon; he made also all the remainder of the 
host of the heavens: he had already made all these; for “in 
the beginning Aleim created the heavens and the earth.” These, 
then, were uot created by him during the fourth DY. The san 
and thé moon are spoken of during this period, because they 
were connected with the economy of the earth during this period ; 
but nothing is said of them excepting with a reference to their 
effects on the condition of the earth. “ And the lesser luminary 
for the reguladon of the night: and the stars (DV221277 AN)).” 
This, then, is the only notice which the record takes of that 
vast, innumerable host of worlds winch the immeasurable 
‘‘ heavens” contain: ‘‘ and the stars.” ‘The moon was to be the 
regulator of the night; but, during the night, although the carth 
is indebteu for its ght principally to the moon, it receives some 
portion of light from ‘‘ the stars :” this brief notice of them is, 
therefore, appended to the statement of the moon's office as a 
luminary to tlie earth, But because the record enumerates the 
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sun, the moon, and the stars, as luminaries “ giving light upon the 
eartlr,”’ let not the arrogant pride of the inhabitant of this earth, 
of this speck in the boundless universe, flatter and exalt itself 
with the absurd idea that afl the vast bost of heavenly orbs, 
thousands of which we sec, but myriads of which elude our 
limited vision, were created in mere subservience to our pigmy 
globe. ‘Phe Mosaic records offer no support to a notion so 
palpably absurd, so outrageously preposterous, On the con- 
trary, so far from affording to man any grounds which can 
flatter his presumption, the records of the Pentateuch do not 
indulge him with the slightest hint of the nature, the history, or 
the economy of any one of those bodies which he sees im the 
heavens. Man, the lord of this little globe, ts left in utter igne- 
rance of the state of other orbs, and of the general purpose 
allotted by the Deity to that maguificent array which he has 
displayed in the heavens, Ele is Jeft in utter ignorance even of 
the history of his own smail tenitory, prior to that era when 
the present order of the things of the caith commenced. When 
Aleim first ** created the heavens and the earth,” what was the 
condition of the earth ?—what its purpose ?—its office ? Did it 
come from the hands of the Creator desolate, void, and without 
use or purpose? Wasita gloomy blank from “ the beginning ” 
Had it no history prior to its condition of dark barrenness 
and emptinessg How long did its gloomy condition last ?—when 
did it commence ?— when did it termimate? Did the earth act no 
part among the myriads of orbs which surround tt, prior to that 
order of things over which Adam and Ins posterity were sent to 
‘have dominion?” ‘There are myriads of globes over which 
Adam and his race had no dominion, and from whieh they were 
cut off and insulated by distauce of space: these globes, how- 
ever, had, from “the beginning,” purposes assigned to them 
which they are continyally fulfilling ; might not the earth, then, 
have perforined some office, have accommodated inhabitants of 
some kind or other,*before it was furnished for the reception of 
Adam ?—These are high and lofty questions which the curiosity 
of man may suggest; but to them the Mosaic records afford no 
answer whatever. : 

* And Aleim said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life (WH WHI YW ODT WW"), and 
let fowl fly above the earth on the face of the expansion of the 
heavens (DWT YP) in its restricted sense), And Aleim 
created great whales (D'2N), and every living creature 
GTM wEI 5D) that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind ; 
and Aleim saw that (it was) good.- And Aleim blessed them, 
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saying, be fruitful aad multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, 
and let fowl multiply in the earth. And evening was and morn- 
ing was (the) fifth OV.” 

“And Aleim said, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture (TTT WD)) alter his kind, cattle, and crceping thing, and beast 
of the earth after his kind; and it was so. And Aleiny made the 
beast of the earth after lus kind, and cattle after-their kind, and 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind ; 
and Aleim saw that (it was) good,” 

“ And Aleim said, Let Us make GWY) We will make) man 
(OTS) mOur image, according to Our hkeness (UVITS 107E3), 
und let them (they shall) have dominion (YTV dhey shall subdue) 
over the fish of the sen, and over the fowl ef the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, aud over every creepme thing that 
creepeth upon the eath. Aud Aleim created (872%) sing.) man 
tn his (own) image; i the image of Aleim created he him (N73 
WN), aale and female created he them (ONAN N72).” 

Aleim is here recorded to have spoken in the plural number 
when man was to be created, Mwy) Me will make (man) WI98I 
mn Our image, WWIVITD according to Our likeness; and itis after- 
wards said, WAN NID DON 0233 19983 DINAN DOH N74 
“and Aleim created (verb singular) man (or, the man) in JLés 
(own) image, in the mage of Aleim He created him.” Aleim, 
then, speaks of a plurality of being m the Creating Power, and 
acts as a single Sgent in the exercise of that Power. In the suc- 
cecding record, the Deity is spoken of under the title v7 
OON Jchoceh Aleijn; and under this title He is recorded as 
speaking of a plurality of being in the Supreme Power, when 
He said \Y9'D TWINS (ws Els e£ ‘Hyav) as One of Us (Gen. iii. 
22.). Jehovah is also said to have apphed to Himself the 
pluraP nyimber in Gen. xi. 7. The word DYN is 2 noun mas- 
culine plural; its primary import appears tobe wichty (plaral), 
or mighty oucs (Parkhurst assigns to it a different? import): 





s e« CT o 

‘ There are several names or titles given to the Deity, but the name 
orn (Alcim) is the only one which has a plural form. The singular 
noun SN, (Ale) occurs frequently in the Chaldee seriptures as a 
‘title of the Deity. Tho noun sing. On (Al) ts also a title frequently 
bestuwed on the Deity both in Ticbrew and in Chaldee scriptures, and 
both these nouns singular are rendered God. Many other names or 
titles are also given 1o the Deity; and each of these is expressive of 
some attribute of the Supreme Being. Thus onbn in its plural form 
and singular application secms to be expressive of the Z'ri-une charac- 
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beiug used as a title of the Deity, it is rendered @e65, Deus, God. 
This plural title of the Deity is usually connected with a verb 
singular, as ODN NID Aleim created (v. sing.), DION WON 
Aleim said (v. sing.) ; but we also find it, in u few places, con- 
nected with a verb plural (Gen. xx. 13. xxx. 53. xaxv. 7.), 
with a verb plural and a pronoun singular (2 Sam. vii. 23.), 
and with a noun adjective plural (Deut. iv. 7. Josh. xxiv 19. 
Ps. lviii. 12.); and in Eccl. xn. 1. we find PRA NN I, 
*¢ Remember thy Creators.” So that OTN isa title of the Deity 
implying Plurality existing as One Power. THN TT WN mM 
Jehovah oar Aleim is one Jehovah (Deut. vi. 4.). ODN said, 
“ We will make man in Our image, according to Our likeness ; 


and DVN created (as a being acting in the singular number, 


fe created) man in His (own) image, in the image of DTN 
created He him.” So that there was plurality in the Alem, 
vet One Power was Aleim, and Aleim was one Power ; and ‘in 
the image of Aleim,” “according to the likeness” of Alcim, 
mai was created ; and of all the created things of the eaith, 
man alone is stated to have been created “in the image’ and 
“according to the lixeness” of Aleim; that is, of the spiritual 
Godtread. Whren it is stated, that “ Aleim created OJN7 
(man, or, the man) im His (own) image, in the image of Aleim 
created Ele him,” it is added, “ male and female created 
He them.” It ts stated, in a third record preserved in the Pen- 


tateuch, entitled OTN III "5D, l.e. “The Book of the ge- 
nerations of man,” (Gen. v. 1.) “ AIT DIN DDN N12 OYA 


—————————————————————————————————————————————— eee ee 
ter of the mighty Godhead. On and ston appear to indicato znde- 
pendent supremacy. f¥9 (Jah) is a title expressive of being: °QN, a 
Being of unlimited existence: the title NYY (He) conveys a similar im- 
port. The ineffable name sty (Jehovah) is expressive also of t7.depen- 
dent, unlimited, interminable existence. The name pP AN I well be, (which 
the Deity gives to hithself, Exod. iii. 14.) expresses his perpelual exist- 
ence. *J (Ruler, or Lord,) is a title expressive of the Deity as Sove- 
reign Ruler. oy Supreme, is anothor title of the Deity. ‘Ty (trans- 
lated Almighty} appears tosignify, Pourer forth of berefits: this also is 
a title of the Deity. And these titles are variously combined: thus 


DTN TVD Jehovah Aleim ; Sx TTP Jehovah God ; Woy Sy God Su- 
preme ; °J3N bs God Lord; "PY by Living God; DY DTN Living 
Godhead; ;*)\7V* ove by God, Aleim, Jehovah ; FFP IN Lord 
Jehovah; FFP MM Jah Jehovah; Ww bas God the giver, or God 


bountiful ; DION DYINT IN OTN TON NT ODN TP 
(Deut. x. 17.) Jehovah your Aletm, He, Aleim of Aleim, (the mighty 
one af mighty ones) Lord of Lords, the Great Ged. 
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Dow AN NIP OAK JI" ONIA AIP At wn TwY oN 
DIN ITY -ONIWT OVI OWN &c. In the OY that Aleim created 
man, in the likeness of Aleim [le madé& bim, male and female 
He cicated them, and He ble:sed them, and He called their 
name man in the DY when they were created. And man or 
Adam, &c.” I quote this passage in this place to show the 
various applications of the noun DOIN: we see it used, in the 
first place, in a general sense, to signify the being san (Homo, 
including male and female), and we find it used also to denote 
amale human being (Vir, Gen. ii. 8. 15. 18. 25, &e.); and, 
thirdly, we find it used as the distinguishing personal appella- 
tion of the first male human being : in which latter sense the 
word 1s, m the various translations, preserved in the original lan- 
guage: “Addy, Adamus, Adam. It is necessary to keep in mind 
this general application and this restricted application of the 
word OTN (as signifying both Homo and Vir, the being man 
and male mun), when we read the statement that “ Aleim 
created DIN in Elis own image, in the image of Aleim He 
created Aim, male and female Ele created them’? (Gen. 1. 27.) ; 
because, at first sight, the passage might seem to state that the 
Vir, male man, or cldam, was so created,»vithout any reference 
to the TWN, or woman, or female man; and the subsequent re- 
lation of the formation of male man and of the formation of 
woman in the second record (Gen. ii, 7. 22.) might seem to 
accord with such an inference. Whereas we find in the third 
record an addition to the statement given in Gen. i. 2735 for, 
after the statement that ‘‘ Aleim created ON, in the likeness of 
Aleim He wade him, male and female He created them,” it 1s 
added, “and Ile blessed them, and He called their name DIN, 
&c. :” so that the word DTN is here used in its general sense to 
denote the being man, or, what is commonly expressed by the 
human species ; ** Aleim created man (the being oe in the 
likeness of Aletm Ile made him, (OFN the noun singular being 
here a collective noun, and the masculine ‘pronoun being used 
to express both masculine and feminine,) male and femule He 
created them, (the being man having been created both asa made 
aud as a female, the plural pronoun them embraces both these,) 
and He called their name Man (He gave the name of DIN to 
human beings, to the being man, to the human race).” 
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— Tis aAndsiaas Kal Toi Binaiou mgovoospsvos, wy dst oroxatsrGau 
nacayioropiav. Dion. Hal. antiq. Rom. hb. i. p. 6. 


The Aborigines and Pelusgi. 


Dionysius begins the historical part of his work by stating, 
that “ the earliest remembered possessors of that city, the mis- 
tress of land and sea, which the Romans now mhabit, are said to 
have been barbarian Siceli: but no one is able to atiirm with cer- 
tainty whether it was possessed by others, or desolate before thelr 
time, Ina later period, the Aborigines became tasters of it, 
having taken it in a loug war. 

ee These Aborigines ved at first on the mountains, without 
walls, in villages, and dispersedly, Bat after that, the Pelasgi 
and other Greeks, who were mixed with thei, acetate in the 
war against the, neighbors, the Aborigines, baving drisen out 
the Siceli, fortified many towns, and subdued ell the country 
which is bounded by the Linis and ‘Tiber. Under different 
names they continued m the same place, retaining their old 
name of Aborigines until the time of the Trojan war, when 
they began to be called Latins, from their king Latinus, and 
taking their present name, when Romulus founded? ome 
sixtcen generations after the ‘Projan war. 

“The Aborigines are said by some to have been the crizinal 
inhabitants of Italy,e(by Ltaly, | mean all the conntry bounded 
by the Loman and Tyrrhenian gulfs and the Alps,) and to have 
been called Aborigines from that circumstance. Others say, 
that they were*houseless wanderers from many countries, who 
met by chance in Italy, and having made themselves strong 
holds, lived by robbery and pasturage, and that their name was 
derived from their being wanderers, or Aberrigines. Others 
fable that they were a colony of those Ligurians, who bordered 





ee 


' Or colonized, oinicuyros. 
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onthe.Umbn, But the most learned of the Roman bistortans, 
among whom are Porcius Cato, who yery carefully collected 
the origins of the Italian cities, and Caius Sempronius, and many 
others state, that the Aborigines were Greeks, who formerly lived 
mn Achaia, and emigrated many generations before the J'rojan war: 
yet they do not distin Uy state erther the Grecian lincage of these 
Aborizines, or the city from which they emigrated, or the time, or 
the leader oF the colony, or on what account they left the oiien. 
city. Andalthough these historians make use of a Greek story, 
they confirm it by no Greek authority ; so that the truth is not 
hnown: but if their account is corect, these colonists must have 
been of Arcadian origi; for the Meadians ere the first of the 
Greeks who crossed the Lontan sea, and settled in Ltaly, 

Ther leader Cfuotrus, the son of Lycaon, was the fifth in 
descent from Gazcus and Plicroneus, who were the first rulers 
m Peloponnesns: for Niobe was the danehter of Phoroncus, 
and Pelusgus was the sou of Mich. aud of Jupiter, as it is said. 
Lycaon was the son of Jiao; Deana was the daughter of 
L.ycaou, aud Lycaon the second was the son of Pelasgus and 
Deianiva. QOtuotrns was bora > fiuyceen the second, seventeen 
generations before the Trojan war; and thts was the time of the 
Caceks sending the colony to ftaly. 

“(nots emigrated trom Giceee, be causebe was not satisfied 
with his lot. For as Lycaon had twenty-two sons, 't was necessary 
that the territory of the Ar * ‘adians sould be divided into so many 
hentages, On this account, G4ncuus, having left Peloponnesus, 
und having prepared a navy, crossed the lonian sea; ; and Peuce- 
litis, One of Its brothers s, crossed with him. Many of their own 
countrymen accompanied them, (fur the nation is said to have 
been populous io former times,) and as many of the other Greeks 
also as had not sufticient land. 

“* Pewcetius, when they reached [taly, disembarked his men 
above the promontory of lapygia, and settled there; and from 
him the inhabitants were called Peucetii. But Cfnotrus and the 
greater part of the expedition came to the other gulf on the west 
of Italy, which vas then called Ausonian, from thee\usones, who 
inhabited those parts, but which took the name it now bears, 
when the ‘Tyrrhenians became masters of the sea. CE&notrus 
having found much arable and much grazing land, unoccupied 
for the most part, and thinly peopled cven where it was oc- 
cupied, cleared away the barbarians from some part of it, and 
founded small and adjoining cities, after the ancicnt manner, in 
the mountains. 

«The territory which he occupied was large, and the whole of 
it was called Clénotria; and all whom he ruled over were called 
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CEnotri. This was their third change of name; for under A‘zeiis 
they were called AZzei-: under Lycaon they were called Lycao-~ 
nes; and for some time they were called CG&notri, from CEnotrus. 
Sophocles bears testimony to this in his play of Triptolemus ; 
for, in the course of her directious, Ceres says, ‘ all C&notria, 
and the Tyrrhenian gulf and Liguria will receive you.’ 

«¢ Antiochusof Syracuse also, a very ancient historian, in giving 
an account of the oldest colonists of Italy, and the places im 
which they settled, says, that the Qénotri are the earliest of 
whom there is any remembrance, ‘Lo give his own words: 
‘ Antiochus, the son of Xenophanes, collected these, as the 
most faithful and clearest of the ancient accounts: the Génotri 
formerly inhabited what is now called Italy.’ And after men- 
tioning that they were called Itali from Italus, a king of theirs, 
and Morgetes from Morges his successor; and that Sicelus, 
having been received as a guest by Morges, established an 
independent kingdom, he adds, ‘Thus, being Qénotri, they 
became Siceli, Morgetes, and Italietes.’ 

‘«¢ Pherecydes also, who was second to none of the Athenian ge- 
nealogists, says, that Lycaon was the son of Pelasgus and Deia- 
nira, and that he married the Naiad Cyllene; and afterwards in 
mentioning their sons, and where they scttled, he says, ‘‘notrus, 
from whom the inhabitants of Maly are called Gnotri, and Peu- 
cetius, from whom those on the Lonian gulf are called Peucetii.’ 

‘¢ This is what the old poets and mythologists have related 
concerning the setthug and origin of the CEnotri: and believ- 
ing them, I believe that the Aborigines must have been the 
offspring of these Cénotri, if, as Cato and Sempronius and 
others have said, the Aborigines were in reality a Grecian tribe. 
For I find that the Pelasgi and Cretans, and as many others as 
settled in Italy, came at later perxiods; but 1 am not able to dis- 
cover any earlier emigration than this from Greece to the west 
of Europe. ~ ‘| : 

‘¢ T think also, that the Abongines possessed much Jand in the 
rest of Italy, getting some in a deserted state, and some badly 
inhabited, and that they cut off some of the ‘country of the 
Umbri; and that they were called Aborigines from their dwell- 
ing in the mountains, amd ris éy toic dgerw olxioews, like the 
Hyperacrn and Parhalii at Athens ; for the Arcadians are fond 
of living in mountains. 

“« But if some are by nature slow to receive accounts of ancient 
matters without proof, let them not be quick to think that these 
Aborigines were Ligurians, or Umbri, or any other of the bar- 
barous nations ; but having waited till they know the sequel, let 
them then decide what 1s most wortny of belief. 
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¢¢ Of the towns which the Aborigines first inhabited, few re- 
mained in my time; most of them having been injured by wars, 
and the other evils which ruin dwellings: but they were situated 
in the country about Reate, nut far from the Apennines, as 
Terentius Varro says iu his Antiquities, and were at least a 
day’s journey from Rome. 1 will mention the most illustiious, 
according to his researches :——Palatium, 25 furlongs from Reate, 
near the Via Quintia, inhabited by the Romans even in my time; 
Tribola, about GO furlongs from Reate, situated on rising 
grounds; Vesbola, about the same distance from Tribola, nearthe 
Ceraunian mountains. Forty furlongs from this ts the illustri- 
ous city Suna, where there is a very old temple of Mars. About 
30 furlongs from Suna is Mefula, the ruins of which and the 
traces of its walls are shown. Jl orty furlongs from Mefula 
is Orvinium, as great aud illustrious a city as any there: for 
the foundations of its walls, and some tombs of ancient beauty, 
and the enclosures of burial-places extended in lofty barrows, are 
visible. An old temple of Minerva is also there placed on the 
summit. ighty farlongs from Reate, if you go by the Via 

Salaria, and near the mountain Coretum,' is Cursula, lately 
destroyed.? ‘There 1s shown also au islaitd, Issa by name, sur- 
rounded by a lake, which the Aborigines are said to have in- 
habited. without eny artificial fortilication, the stagnant water 
serving instead of walls. Near to Issa is Meruvium, lying in 
the recess of the same lake, and 40 furlongs distant from what 
they call the Seven Waters. 

« If you go from Reate towards the Via Latina, Vatia is 30 
furlongs distant ; aud Tiora, which is called Matiena, is 40 fur- 
longs distant. In this there is said to have been a very old oracle 
of Mars, simular to that fabled to have been at Dodona; cxcept 
that at Dodona, a dove sitting on a sacred oak is said to have 
uttered the oracles: and among the Aborigines, a bird sent by 
the Deity, and which they call Picus, and the Greeks dpuoxe- 
Aantns,3 appearing on a wooden pillar, performed the same 
office. “T'wenty-four furlongs from this is Lista, tse metropolis 
of the Aborigines, which in still earlier tinees the Sabines 
attacked by mght from the city Amiterna, and took it by sur- 
prise. ‘Those who escaped were received by the Reatini, and 
made many attempts to recover their country; but not succeed- 





* Or Coretus, maga Képnroy spec. 

2 ‘This sounds like a bull; but I am justified by the Latin translation, 
“ ]ést Cursula nuper diruta:” the verb is omitted in the original. 

2 Our woodpecker, I suppose. 
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ing, they consecrated it, as if still in their power, and laid under 
a curse those who should afterwards make use of its produce. 

“¢ Seventy furlongs from Reate is the illustrious city Cutiha, 
near a mountain; and not far from Cutilia is a lake of four 
plethra, filled by a spring of its own, whichis always 1unning : its 
depthis said to be unfathomable. ‘This having something divine, 1s 
thought by the natives to be sacred to Victory ; and surrounding 
it with garlands, in order that no one may epproach the spring, 
they keep it free from imgiess, except when in every two years 
those who are allowed enter the island, and offer sacrifice as is 
fit. The island is about 50 feet in diameter, «and it Is not more 
than a foot higher than the spring: it 1s moveable, aud often floats 
about, the wind whirling it here and there, It bears a certain 
grass-like scdge, and low bushes: a thing meredible to the inex- 
perienced, and inferior to no wonder. 

The Aborigines are suid to have made their first settlement 
in these places, having driven out the Umbri. Afterwards, they 
fought for the country with the other barbarous nations, and 
particularly with the Sicel, who were ther neighbors. Lirst 
of all, a kind of sacred Jittle band of young men was sent out 
by their parents in search of a livelihood, according to an ancient 
custom. When these had once established themselves, the other 
Aborigines, who wanted land, attacked their own neighbors more 
safely; and they founded, besides other states, these also, which 
are inhabited at present: uamely, the states of ue Antemnates, 
and Tellencs, and Miculnei near the mountains called Corniculi, 
and the Tiburtini, with whom a part of the city is even now 
called Sicelio; and above all the neighbors; they uarassed the 
Siceli. From these feuds whole nations became involved in a 
war, such as had never happened in Italy, and which lasted a 
long time. 

‘«¢ Afterwards, some of the Pelasgi, who lived mm what 13 now 
called Thessaly, havirg been forced to leave their own country, 
setiied among the Aborigines, and made war on the Siceli 
together with them. The Aborigines reccived these Pelasgi, 
perbaps through the hope of assistance, but, as I believe, chiefly 
on account of their relationship; for the Pelasgi were Greeks, 
and originally from Peloponnesus. They were unfortunate in 
many respects, but particularly in leading a wandering life, and 
having no fixed home. At first they dwelt at what 1s now 
called Achzan Argos, being autochthones, in the ofinion of 
many. They took their name originally from Pelasgus, who is 
said to-have been the son of Jupiter and Niobe the daughter of 
Phoroneus. In the sixth generation they left Peloponnesus, and 
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emigrated to what was then called Hamonia, and 1s now oalled 
Thessaly. ‘ 

“ Acheus, Phthius, and Pelasgus, the son of Larissa, and 
Neptune, were the leaders of the colony. Lfaving reached Ha- 
monia, they drove out the barbarian inhabitants, and divided the 
country into three parts, which they called after their leaders, 
Phihiotis, Achaia, and Pelasgiotis. ‘There thev lived for five 
generations In great happimess and plenty; but about the sixth 
generation they were driven out of Thessaly by the Curctes and 
Leleges (now called 2toli and Locri), and by the other nations 
who dwelt round Parnussus. Deuealion, the son of Prome- 
theus and Clytsene the daughter of Oceanus, was the leader. 

“Of the dispersed fugitives some went to Crete, others got 
possession of some of the Cyclades; part settled in the country 
round Olympus and Ossa, called Lestits, and part emigrated 
to Bosotia, Phocis, und Eubowa. Others crossed over into Asia, 
and got posscesion of many places on the [Tellespont, and, 
besides iwany other islands, that whichis now called Lesbos, 
being intermixed with those who sent the first colony from 
Greece to i.esbos under the command of Macar the son of 
Criasius, But the greater part went by Iind to their kindred, 
who were setted at Dodona, and whom, as sacred, no one had 
attacked ; there they remained a cousiderable ume; Dnt finding 
that they were burdensome, as the land could nct maintam them 
all, they left the country m obedience to an oracle which 
ordered them to sail for Italy, which was then called Saturnia. 
Having prepared many ships, they crossed the Lonian gulf, and 
endeavored to reach the nearest part of Italy ; but owing to the 
south wind, and their ignorance of the places, they were driven 
out of their way, and came to an anchor at Spines, one of the 
mouths of the Po. There they left their ships and the least 
serviceabje of the meu with a guard, so that they might have a 
refuge if things should turn out badly. ‘Idiose who remained 
built a wall round the camp, and imported the necessaries of 
life in their ships ; and finding things to their liking, founded a city 
of the same name as the mouth of the river. Theydlorished above 
all on the Ionian gulf; and being masters of the sea, they sent to 
the god at Delphi a tenth of the maritime, produce also, in very 
great magnificence. ‘Their barbarian neighbors attacking them 
afterwards in great force, they left the city. After a time, the 
barbarian3 were driven out by the Romans; and thus the Pelasg), 
who were left at Spines, perished. 

«© But they who went by land having crossed the mountamous 
part, reached the country of the Umbri, who bordered on the 
Aborigines. The Umbrispossessed many other parts of Italy, 
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for this nation was very great and ancient. In the beginning, 
therefore, the Pelaser mastered the places where they first 
settled, and took some little towns: but when a grent army came 
against them, they were efraid of the numbers of the enemy, 
and withdrew ito the country of the Aborigines. ‘These 
thought mght to treat them as enemies, aud assembled quickly 
frum the nearest places to drive them out. Bat the Pelasgi 
happened by good fortune to be encamped at that ume about 
Cotyle, the city of the Aborigines, near the sacred lake; aud 
when they perceived the island tossed about 1n it, and learnt the 
name of the natives from some prisoners whom they had taken in 
the fields, they thought that the oracle was fulfilled. For the auswer 
given them at Dodona, and which Lucius Mamius, no obscure 
person, says he saw carved in ancient letters on one of the tri- 
pods lying in the sacred ground of Jupiter, was thus : 

‘* «Proceed, ve who seek the Satunnian land of the Siceli, and 
Cotyle of the "Aborigines, where an island is carried; and being 
intermixed with them, send forth the tithe to Phoebus, and send 
heads to Kronides, and a man, to the Father.’ 

“But the Aborigines coming with a large army, the Pelasgi 
holding out tokens of ‘supplication, aud advancing together with- 
out arms, gave an account of their own fortunes, aud intreated 
the Aborigines to receive them as friends, who would not be 
troublesome, for that the deity had directed them to that very 
country; and they related the oracle. When sie Aborigines 
heard this, it seemed good to them to obey the oracle, and to 
receive the aid of Greeks against the barbarians, for they were 
harassed by the war with the Siceli: they therefore made an 
alliance with the Pelasgi, and dividing their own land, gave 
them the country round about the sacred lake. ut the land 
not being sufficient for all, no small part of the Pelasgi, having 
prevailed on the Aborigines to join them, attacked the Umbri, 
and surprised their great and florishing city Croton; and using 
this as their fortress, they made many other acquisitions, and 
zealously assisted the Aborigines in their war, until they had 
driven out the ‘Siceli. ‘ 

« The Pelasgi inhabited many cities in common with the Abo- 
rigines; some inhabited formerly by the Siceli, and some built 
by themselves : among which are Core, then called Agylla, and 
Pisa, and Saturnia, and Alsium, and some others, which the 
Tyrrheni afterwards took from them. Falerium and Fascenium, 
inhabited even in my tinte by the Romans, preserve some little 
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remains of a Pelasgic origin, though they formerly belonged to 
the Siceli, for many of the old Greek eustoms remained there 
for a very long time; such as the fashion of their aris, Argo- 
lic shields and spears, the sacred men who precede the others, 
unarmed and bearing hbations, before offensive or defensive 
war; the temples and shrines, purifications and sacrifices, &c. 
But the clearest proof of all, that those who drove out the 
Siceli were settled in former times at Argos, is the temple of 
Juno at Falertum, which is similar to that at Argos: the man- 
ner of sacrificing was the same, and sacred women took care of 
the enclosures and an unmarried girl, called cancphoros, began 
the sacred rités, and choruses of virgins praised the goddess in 
their native songs, 

“They possessed also no small share of the very 1ich and plea- 
sant plains of the Campani, having partly driven out the Aurunci, 
a barbarous nation, Among other cities, they founded Larissa, 
and named it after their own metropolis in Peloponnesus, Of 
the other towns, some have stood till my time with frequent 
change of inhabitants; but Larissa hasdong been desolate, and 
the only clear proof of its having been, formerly mbabited 1s 
ifs name, and even that is not known by many: but it stood not 
far from what is called Popihi Forum. 

They held many other places also, both maritime and inland, 
which they had taken from the Siceli. But thé Sicel: bemg no 
longer able to withstagd both the Pelasgi and Aborigines, 
got ready their children and wives, and gold and silver, and 
abandoning their country, made for the south through the 
mountains, and passed through the whole of lower Italy. 
Bemg driven however from every place, they prepared rafts, 
and crossed over from Italy to the nearest island. ‘Vhis 
had been occupied not long before by the Sicani, an Iberian 
natiof, who had fled from the Ligures, and who changed the 
name of the island from ‘Trinacria to Sicdiia. ‘Their numbers 
were not proportioned to the size of the island, and the greater 
part of it was yet unoccupied, When the Siceli arrived here, 
they lived at*first in the western parts, and aftérwards mn many 
other places ; and the island was called Sicily after them. 

“Thus the Siceli left Ltaly, in the third generation before the 
‘Trojan war, and the 26th year of Alcyone being priestess at 
Argos, according to Hellanicus of Lesbos: for le mentions 
two emigrations from Italy to Sicily; the former, that of the 
Elymi, who, as he says, were driven out by the Giinotri; the 
latter, which was in the fifth year afterwards, that of the usones, 
who fled from the lapyges. Sicelus, according to Hellanicus, was 
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king of the Ausones, and the men and the island were called 
after him. Philistus of Syracuse says, that the passage took 
place in the SOth year before the Trojan war ; but that the emi- 
grants were neither Siceli, nor Ausones, nor Elymi, but Li- 
gures: that Sicelus, the son of Italus, was their leader, that his 
subjects were called Siceli, and that the Ligures were driven 
out by the Pelasgi1 and Umbri. Antiochus “of Syracuse does 
not mention the date of the passage; but he shows that the 
emigrants were Siceli, who were overpowered by the (inotri and 
Opici. ‘Thucydides calls the emigrants Siceli, and those who 
expelled them, Opici; but mahés the tame many years lwer than 
the Trojan war. ‘This ts what authors of repute have related 
concerning the emigration of the Siccli from Italy to Sicily.” 
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Heurapxs fabula fuit schyli, cujus que compositio suerit ne- 
que a veteribus traditum est, nec que perpauca ejus fragmenta 
habemus sobrie judicanti aperiunt. Solis filias obitum  fratris 
Phaéthontis lugentes ad amnem Eridanum, in quem ille preceps 
ruisse ferebatur, in arbores succinum stillantes ab Jove sive 
miserto, seu quod equos injussw patris junsissent, mutatas esse, 
communis veterum fuil opinio. Ex his facile conjici porest, Phaé- 
thontis temeritatem luctuinque sororum argumentun fuisse illius 
tragediz. Eamdem rem in fabuala cuia Phaéthonte nomen fecil, 
tractavit Euripides. Que caussa fuerit Aschylo, ut hoe sibi ar- 
gumentum explicandum sumeret, ego non quxram, Quesivit 
nuper F. G. Welckerus, qui quum aliarum JEschyli fabularum, tum 
hujus quoque compositionem exponere studuit in libro quem serip- 
sitde Prometheis Aschyli p. 574. Is forsitan tempora aliquam 
opportunitatem prebuisse conjicit; forsitan mercatores Massili- 
enses, dum Syracgsis versabatur A'schylus, electrum illuc advex- 
isse; forsitan Hieronem cum Massiliensibus, ut lostibus Carthagi- 
niensiuin, aliquid habuisse necessitudinis, ut poéla commendare 
istius commercii commoda potuerit. Placent sibi hodie viri docti 
in ejusmodi conjecturis, idque vilam veterum intueri appellant. 
Qui vereor ne nimis in longinquum intendenda oculorum acie non 
cernant quod dnte pedes caf, postam podtam fuisse, qui * 
Id sibi negoti crederet solum dari, 
Populo ut f nlacerent quus fecisset fabulas. 
Satius erit credo, fragmenta fabule considerare. 
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Ac nesciv an ipsum trageedie initium servatum sit ab schojiasta 
Sophoclis ad ed. Col. 1248. rt amo ray cpav gyot réy xporuyo- 
oevopever Pirar. reves O€ ciirw Karndar, “Weraia opn. Acyee 84 abra 
fyvnyia Oue TO mpos rH bogee Keiglue. pépyynrae dé ‘AAkpitv, Aéywr 
otra’ “Pixas opos évOeov tXae vustos pedaivas crépvav’ cat év “UMdue- 
aw Aigyudos* 

‘Pirae prev 8) warpos. 

Alemanis testimonium, quod in Welckeri collectione fragmentorum 
legitur p. SO, corrnptum esse, ef numeri, qui nulli snot, et due 
Inepta voces cvdcor brtoc docent. Sensus tale quid requirere 
videtur : "Pizas opos, er corroXat Nuaros jecAalyvas or(pvwr. Come 
para Sophoclis Quihyia fragmentum apud Strabonem vil. p. 
295, (-452.) qued Branckio est incettorum aciit, Sed hoe obiter, 
Aschyh verba ita sunt camparata, ut chori esse videantur, in ex- 
ordio fabule locum in quem advenerit di seribentis.. Sed is chorus 
numex Helnadibus constabat, an ex ahis? Uteumaue de hac re 
statuas, aud facile invenias, quo pacto yui bic pater vocatur, Sol 
possit intelligi.  Ttaque aut Oceanum dici putabimus, ut si hajus- 
modt quid seriptum fait, “Pirae pey 84 wazpas “Okeavod yetroves 
abra, aut Jovem, ut, ‘Pizac utv &) warpos at$e Aces yetpwrordxon 

Quibus in oris sites esse montes los pataverit Eschylus, ex his 
cognoscimus, qua Plintus Th Noxasvin ig. sertbit: Phacthon- 
dis fudmine icli sorores, fletu mutatas in arbores poputles, lacrimis 
electrum amnibus aonnis fundere juxta Evidentm amnem, quem 
Padum vocamus, 8 cleetrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocitatus 
sil Wrertwp, phaviné poctee dixere, primique, ut orbitrer, Aschy- 
lus, Philoxenys, Nicauder, Lturipides, Satyrus, Quod esse fal- 
sum, Italie testimonio patet. Diligenticres corun FElvctridas 
insulas in mari Adriatico esse dixerunt, ad quas dilaberetur 
Padus. Que appellatione nullas umgquam ibi fuisse certum est, 
nee vero ullas ibi appositas esse, in quas quidquam e-ursu. Padi de- 
vehi possit. Nan quod E-schylus in lberia, hoc est in [lispania, 
hridanum esse dixit, eumdemgue appellari Rhodanum ; Euripides 
rursys ef Apollonins in Adriatica LUittore confluere Rhedanum et 
Paduitt, faciliorem veniam Jucit ignerati succini iv tanta orbis ig- 
norantia. Idem fere testatur Appuleius de orthographia ab Ang. 
Maio editus p. 135. Eridanus citra diphkthongum, fluvius At- 
tice, nee non Thessalia. List item [talie, qui ct Padus: item 
Fliberia, auctoribus /Uschylo, Pausania, Eupforione minore, 
Patet ex his, Fridanum ab Aschylo Iberie fluvium, qui alio no- 
mine Rhodanus vocaretur, esse dictum, Longissiniuin enim trac- 
tum terrarum [beriw appellatio complectebatur: de qua re, ne 
Cluverinm commemorem in Germania antiqua i. 2. disscruit Uker- 
tus in descriptione orbis antiqui T. ii. P. i. p. 248. Certius quid 
inveniri posse ratus est Welckerus, quit p. 569. s. quoniam ad 
Pirenzeos montes sita fuerit Rhoda, quam conditam ab Rhodiis 
postea Massilienses tenuerunt, hoc Rhode noimiue elicit contendit, 
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Heliades A'schyli ad Rhodanum lugere fingi: nam scholiastam 
Honieri ad Odyss. p. 208. qui se fabulam istam e tragicis referre 
dicat, matrem Phaéthortis triumque Heliadum, Lampetiz, gla, 
et Phatthuse, Rhodam socare: cui yuum apud Euripidem aliud 
nomen sit, ex AEschvlo scholiastam que narrat retulisse. Ilee 
mili quidem ad eum modum videntur disputata esse, quo hodie 
mulii in hoe genere litterarum multa et sibi et aliis persuadent. Su- 
munt enim pro veris, quie non apertum est falsa esse, eaque sic 
inter ipsa conjungunt, ut, si vera sint que sunt intermedia, proba- 
biliter cohwrere videantur: illa ipsa vero intermedia, qux, quod 
fundamenta suut totius disputationis, vel maxime demoustrari 
oportebaf, omitinnt vel etiam callide declinant. Id facile intelligi 
potest, si ordine singula consideramus, Ac Welckerus ita videtur 
ratiocinatus esse: scholiastes iste, quoniam auctoribus tragicis 
fabulam refert, discedit autem iu matris Heliaduin nomine ab Eu- 
ripide, Aischylum est sequutus; quumque mulierem istam Rho- 
dam appellet, quod nomen est oppidi ad Pirenaos montes, ad 
Rhodanum collocavit Aeschylus Heliades, non ad Padum. At 
primo non adeo certum esse, ex tragicis petiisse scholiastam qui 
de Heliadibus narrat, ipsa ejus verba declarant. Sic autem scri- 
bit: “Hacos ‘Podn puxdeis ry ‘Aowrod, maidas toxer PadBorra roi 
Aaprerinv cat AtyAny cat Dadbovaar’ darvépwbeis dé 6 Dadwr, ijpero 
riv pnrépa rivos ey warpds. wuOdpevos dé ws ‘Hdiov, mapeyévero éxt 
Tas TOU wTuTpos dvaToAas. yvupiobeis S¢ rovry, éSeiro Tus marpus éx' 
Odiyoy abrg@ ovyywpijcat 7 dpua Kat rovs purijpas, Srws karorrevocte 
rov kéopov. Oo 6é "Hus axovoas, wapavra peéy avrédeyer, cides & 
nelocran. agpddpa dé airg éyKxeapery avyyupet, dedatus 6 re ro preruly- 
juov. exiBas dé éxeivos tod Gpparos, araxvws jAuvrey, dore wivra ra 
éxt ris yiis Ppuyew. xarazeodvros ¢ adrov pera ris Veias PrAoyos emi 
roy "Wpidascv worapor Kai g0apérzos, ai GdeAGal wapayerdpuerac Kara 
tov roxuv rov KeArexov weddyous éOpivouy iépas ddeadelarws Kat 
vuxras. O0ey wxareXeqoas 6 Zevs ravraius avipyvnow evenoince ray 
KakGy, perapophav adras cis aiyelpous, aimep ciot dévdpa. Aéyerar ée 
kat évrevOer dmoyervaobat ror ijAexrpoy, Tijs apxyaias oipwryijs ancda- 
Kpvavrwy rovrov Kaprov Tar dévdpwr. 11 0é ioropla mapa Tots TeaytKots. 
Correxi, que corrupta videbantur. Quid vero ex his colligi potest? 
Nihil profecto aliud, quam quod dicit scholiastes, fabulam illam 
a tragicis esse tractatam. Quorum quum alius eam alio modo, ut 
credi par est, composuerit, potuit quidem scholiastes unum eorum 
sequi, potuit etiam Aischylum, sed non minus potuit vel ea referre, 
in quibus omnes aut plerique consentirent, vel, ut solent scholiaste, 
ex aliquo haurire mythographo. Quare si matrem Heliadum Rho- 
dam appellavit, hoc tantum sequitur, uon accepisse eum hoc no- 
men ab Euripide; non sequitur, accepisse ab schylo. Esto 
vero; dixerit eam Aeschylus Rhodam: numguid id ad removen- 
das Heliades a Pado? Scilicet conjugem i'Jam Solis ab oppido 
ad montes Pireneos sito Rhodam esse appellatam sumenduam est. 
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Concedamus hoc quoque, quamquam non est demonstratum. 
Quin si demonstratum esset, nilil proficeremus. Neque enim eo, 
quod ad montes Pirenwos fuit illud oppidum, etiam hoc etheitur, 
/Eschylum ubi situm esset scivisse. Id ergo ante ommia erat os- 
tendendum. At si de vero situ ilius loci, in quo [eliades fratrem 
flevissent, ageretur, ne opus quidem esset oppido isto, Nami si 
Eridanum eumdem esse qui etiam Rhodanus yoearetur perhibuit 
M#schylus, apertum est, que ad Eridanum acta sunt, acta esse ad 
Rhodanum. Itaque minime effecit, ut mili videtur, Welckerus, 
quod eum voluisse ex iis apparet, que p. 571. dicit, ut a Pado ad 
montes Pirenwos transferret Aischyli Hehadum fata. Quin, ne 
Plintt verba qua supra posal commemorem, ZEschylo auctore 
Phaethoutem ig Eridanum, qui Padus sit, delapsum tradentis, 
fugisse videtur virum doctissimum quod infra afferam Heliadum 
fragmentum, in quo quum feminw Adrianw memorentur, non potest 
dubium esse, quin poéta locorum ignorantia Padum quoque cum 
Eridano et Rhodauo commiscuerit, tractumque illum, in quo is 
ants esset, et [beriam diserit et Adrianam. 

Sed videamus reliqua fragmenta. Atheneus x. p 424. D. 
rovr@ Guowv éare TO ariapéorepoy cai 7d ev ‘Hdudow Aloytdov, 
agBovésrepor AiBa. 

Sic Epitome. Vulgo agGoréorepa. Kustathius ad Miad. cp. 746, 
4’. (O44, 38.) cai map’ Aisyidy agbovéorepovy. Idem plura ejus 
formiv vocabula ex illo Athenwr loco repetiit ad Od. A. p. 1441, 
10. (89, 39.) Non erat opus apQovesrepar seribi, quod qubusdam 
placuit. Nam etiam in comparativis et superlativis masculina ter- 
minatio generi feminino adhibetur: de quo genere videndus Butt- 
mannus in Gr. Gro. p. 247. Aschyli verba utrum, quod mihi 
veri similius videtur, ad uberes lacrimas [leliadum, an, quod 
Welckero p..570. placet, ad succinum spectent, pro suo quisque 
statuat Judicio. Sed ille quod dicit, Casanbonum \i8a de Africo 
lutellexisse, Schweighwuscrus fecit, non Casaubonus. Ipse autem 
quod censet Welckerus, poétam Ai3a alludentem dinisse, quod 
AiPqrov a AeiBecv appellatam in mente haberet, nemo non indictum 
optet.*® » 

Splendidissimum Hetiadum, sed idem cortuptissimum fragmen- 
tum est, quod Athenzus xi. p. £69. F. de poculo disserens, quo Sol 
per noctem ferri a poétis dictus est, attulit : cai Aloyudos év ‘Adta- 
aw? &v@ éxi dyapais tcuv marpos ‘“Hgacarorevyeés Sérets, dv rg dtaBaa- 
Awy woddy oldpardervra Péper Spopou wépor, odd eis peNavinrov popu- 
yor ipepras vucros apodydv. Parum felicibus conjecturis hve tentata 
sunta viris doctis, in iisque ab Erfurdtio in Horreo Regiomontano a. 
clolocccxit. P. iii. p. 466. quo loco monui, metra, que quibus- 
dam visa sunt anapestica esse, aperte esse Ionica a minore. 
Scripture varietas, quam mihi per G. Dindorfii liberalitatem licet 
auctiorem dare, hee est: SeaBdaddec Mss. A. atque codd. Floren- 
tinus, optimus ille, et Palatinus, Pro ové’ eis cod. Pal. ovdeis. 
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Florentinus ovOels. Pro vulgato inepras, quod etiam in Palatino 
est, Florentinus inepds, Ms. A. tepds. Casauboni conjectura, é6’ 
ért dvopaior cot warps, tam facilis est, ut nemint non debeat arri- 
dere. Qu si ad metrom non convenit, quis dubitet quin libraiti 
communem formam pro poética reed posueriut, rariore quidem apud 
tragicos, sed usurpata tamen, ut ab A’schylo in Prometheo vy. 162. 
in Septem ad Th. 107. ab Sophocle in Antigona 604. ab Euripide 
in Iphig. Aul. 1530. in Fleraclidis 911. Quod si recte verba illa 
emendavit Casaubonus, conseyuitar, non pusse verum esse, quod 
Welckerus, nomine credo fabule adductus, pro indubitato habuit, 
chorum ex ipsis fuisse Heliadtbus composituis, Sic enim ijeerépov 
dicendinn erat. Sed, etsi probo emcndationem Casaubon, tamen 
hoc argumento non utar, ne videar ex emendationc Hla potius qui 
chorus fuerit, quam ex choro de emendatione judicare. Ac non una 
caussa est, cur Welckero non assentiar. Pritauim enim quod ad nomen 
fabulz attinet, etsi permult: a choro appellate sunt fabulie, tamen 
non esse id in omnibus factum, quaram pomiea multitudinis sig- 
nificationem habent, vel in iis quw servate sunt Aseby!i Septem 
ad Thebas et Heraclidi Euripidis testantur, Deinde quum in ar- 
bores populos mutatas ab .Eschylo perbhibert Heliades tradat Pli- 
nius, num obriguisse in orchestra chorum, obductasque cortice 
virgines ex frondibus ¢ecinisse, succivum pro lacryimis fundentes, 
censebimus ? au vero, secus quam constans usus postulahat, ante 
finem fabulx digresso choro, quem omnium postremum alsire con- 
veniebat, uuncium aliguem de mutatis in arbores formis retulisse ? 
Denique num ipsas pradixisse credemus, quod in uno fragmeuto- 
rum est, feminas Adrianas luctum suum esse inntataras, quod ab 
iis potius dici conveniebat, qui consclari Heliades vellent! Hee 
igitur quum siut incredibilia et pene portentosa, sic ego arbitror 
statuendum esse, churum ex nymphis ad Padum, ac fortasse ex 
Oceanidibus, quoniam res in extremis ad occiduum solem oris acta 
credebatur, fuisse compositum. IHlis addam, si constitisset chorus 
ex Heliadibus, certe Eschylum septem Solis filias, ut Hyginus fecit 
fab. 154, numeraturam fuisse, quem numerum, ut Euripides Sup- 
plices suas, facilius poterat ad justam chori maguitudineta dugere, 
quam quas eum Welckerus propter illud ad Odysseam scholion 
tres nuincro introduxisse existimat. Omninoque que Welckerus 
p. 496. de choris dicit, quorum tres primarne persone fuerint, 
multis sunt magiisque dubitationibus obnoxia, quum, ut hie ipse 
Heliadum chorus, non nisi conjecturis nitantur. Neque Euripides 
Hippol. v. 739. tres dixit: pravam enim scripturam rpirtdAawat, 
que metrici cujuspiam inventum est, et meliores libri et scholiasta 
explicatio et ipsa numerorumn insolentia vitii arguunt. Minus ctiam 
Ovidius quidquam ad Aschylum facit, qui quum sua undecumque 
colligeret, aliquid certe ex Euripide, si quis hujus qua habemus 
Phacthontis fragmenta comparet, videtur profecisse. Sed redeo 
ad fragmentum, a quo profecta est hac disputatio. In eo id per- 
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opportunum est emendaturo, quod de metri genere, qui hreium 
rerum aliquem usum habet, non potest qubius herere. Neque 
‘vero quem sensim esse verborum oporteat obscurum est, presertin 
considerantt sintiimum Stesicbort locum, quem cam /Esechyleo 
conjunxit’ Athenwus: "Addcos & "Yaepioriday das ésxuréparre 
xnboeor, Copa OC @xeavota rephigas dyikal be pis tort PirOea restos 
cpepras, work purépa Koupuwdiay tT dAgyoy waidas ve ¢iduus. Tha ergo 
scribendum puto : 
eg ' 

emt ducpaiae rect 
warpas ‘I Upearrrorunes 
Odes, a TH Quceptdree 
moder OLN rarde ye dganidpoptor 
awipov, ets pieNas Coro 
Tpodvywr lepis ruxrasy cuodyor. 
Vix opus esse arbitror moneri, depravationem vocabuli audidpopor 
ceteris vitiis originem dedisse. Nam quam semel yépec scriptum 
esset, dua idrdQce mutatum est in dafPdddAwsr, et quonism dspdpor 
mdpov ferri non poterat, alii docuov wépor, alli Spduoer repou serip- 
serun{t, unde natum videtur ob. Id gui in ép0° immutavit, Bo- 
thius, litteras correxit, sententiam reddidit Janguidam indignamque 
Aischyle. ’Apodyds quid significaret, novissime ostendere studuit 
Buttmannus in Lexilogo vol. ii. p. 71. seqq. qui quod docet, sum- 
mam ita caliginem noctis appelleri, verissimum est: sed quam 
viam iniit, ut ad eam explicationem perveniret, vereor ne aliis non 
minus quam mihi argutius quxsita videatur. Atque ipse spero vir 
prvestantissimus’ fatebitur,ewulto simpliciorem esse que a me pro- 
posita fuerat ejus nominis interpretatio, ut quidquid = tarbidum 
esset significaret. Sed fugerat eum locus ad quem id notavi Euri- 
pidis in secundo fragmentorum Phacthontis e cod. Claromoutane 
erutorum v, 6. otk dpodyov chomopkere, et mou ris €orer atparos 
Kapai mecwy; Ac mansit hee vox in Germaniea lingua, nisi quod, 
ul usus dominari solet, molken scrum potius, quam quod residuum 
secreto ser ita dici debebat, appellamus. Nempe videtur proprie 
quod mulgendo expressum coagulatur spissua et pingue, ita dic- 
tum fuisse; inde autem translatum ad crassam caliginem. Czte- 
rum quod ad illud poculum Solis attinet, neminem latcre potest, 
rutilantem coeli auroram, in quam occidens sol imnmergitur, a pod- 
tiscum aureo poculo esse comparatam, quo ille exceptus noctu 
per Oceanum ad ea loca deferretur, unde rursus esset oriturus. 
Itaque mireris viros doctos, I. H. Vossium in Epistolis Mytholo- 
picis vol, ii. p. 156, et C. O. Miillerum in Doriensibus vol. i. 
p. 425. de illo Solis itinere tamquam si in tabula describi possit 
disceptantés. Ipsos si interrogare liceret Stesichorum, ‘Eschylum, 
Mimnermunm, nescire se faterentur, mirarique quod nos seiremus. 

Grammaticus in Bekkeri Anccdotis p. 3.46, 9. "Adpraval yurai- 
kes. Aloywros ‘B\tdow" "Adpiavad re yuvatxes rpdrov @fover your. 
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rant hec, ut videtuy, in eodem chort Tonico carmine banc in 
modum scripta : : 

‘Adpapyac te yuraines 

TpoTor &Eouee your. 
Veni simile est enim, Lonica, ut poctica forma, usum esse A’schy- 
lum, quod fecit etiam Euripides in Hippol. v. 735. dapSedqy o emi 
morrioy Kopa rads ’ASpmrds cards Hpidavov 0 téup, ér Oa roppuypeor 
nTuddgaouvo’ eis oldua mazpus réAarvat sopat Dadiorros otkrg daxpbwr 
ras wAextpogaets avyas. Chorin illa apud cEschylum dicere, ut 
cousoletur deflentes fratris obitum Hellades, supra monut. Qui sit 
ille lugendi mos, quetn servature sint femina ad Padum, hi serip- 
tores indicant. Polybius ul. 10. 7@AAa O€ ra wep Tov Toreapoy 70b- 
TOY taropoupe va, Aéyw Oy Ta wept Puclorza hae THY ecnecrou Twa, 
ére de ra Sdapua Tw uLyeinor, itt TOUS pede chor as TOUS mept roy 
oT apo oikourras, ous gare TUS Rates elgere voy popeis TOLNUrAS ATU 
rau kara PadOorra me ‘ous, Kai wraser oy Tay Tpeyenyy Kad FaQUuT y pad 
euekviav van, émt pev Tou TUpar7os trepInadpelie, Scoxmnus Vv. 
399. dio kat Ta wAHON WaYTa TOY OiKNTOOMY pehavecpoveiy re mevl)- 
nas tT’ éyew arodds. Diodorus Steulus v. 23. ércyapiigoy 0 év rats 
ray véwy reAeurais Kat TO rovrey TerGos. Commemoravit hos locos 
Welckerns p. 572. quod fecerat jam, qui plurina de Phacthontis 
fabula collegit, Phil. Claverins in Etalia antiqua 1. 3} 

Atque hac quidem sunt, que diserte ex Teliadibus allata la- 
bemus Aschyli fragmenta. Corrupto nomine "EAAadég apud Har- 
pocrationem v. stahaxiZoper Gatakerus in Miscell, p. 3oy. adduci 
se passus est, ut qua ibi leguntur Aschyh verba xexsujre podkaxlar 
wooi, ex Heliadibus petita “erederet, Gronovias Laium ab Uar- 
pocratione nominatum putabat. Mihi veri similius videtur, non 
tabulz nomen, sed ipsins poéte: verbum In isto vocabule latere. 
Versus, 51 ex trageedia est, convenit in Philoctetam, 

Sed alia sunt in incertarum fabularum fragmentis, quae probabi- 
lins referri ad Heliades possiut. In his anim levissino quidem, sed 
tamen aliquo indicio numerem, quippe et metro scriptum Tonice, 
ut potuerit in codem carmine chori, cujus duo supra svut frag- 
menta allata, locum‘ habere, neque abhorrens ab re, quum longe 
vie mentionem contineat, sive quis eam Solis, sive paternum iter 
emulantis Phacthontis, sive Heliadum fratris eorpis querentium 
intelligere voleé. Scholiastes ad Thad. A. 754. of gé gam ex TAy~ 
pous amddos, wal 1 dmoSiSace mohdov sat paxpad. kat yap Aisyvdos 
wodduKes Ty Ay odrws Exovaay riOnaw, Grav Aéyns 

anidtov HijKkos 00%. 

Etymol. M. p. 271, 17. ot dé pace amrtdéos, TOAXNOY Kai paxpoi Kal 
yap Aicyvados roAAdkts vtros exe ryv AdE&v riderat, toy, oidtioy 
pijcos Gdov. *Ex illis pluribas “schyli locis, quos hi dicunt graim- 
matici, est is, cujus mentio exstat apud Eustathtum p. 882, 58. 
(834, 46.) ournyopes S88 ry rou amdéos ypagy Kai rd wap’ Nioyido 
axlSwv webiov, 6 éart aKpoy Kate rovs raAauous. 

-Apte dict potuit in temeritatem Puacthontis, quod apud, Sto- 
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beum Serm. iv. 15. vel sine auctoris nomine, vel Claremoii tri- 
butum legitur ; : 

ov XpH TOdoKH Tov TpoT OV Alay qopetr’ 

apnreis yap ovdeis ed eSovrevabat donel. 
Mihi quidem bee Aschyli esse videntur, cujus nomen in illo per- 
turbatissimo Stobei sermone verbis qua statim sequuntur apposi- 
tuin est, 4 Bapu dipye trOpwros ebrvyav &gpwr. Hee quidem non 
est Mschiylea oratio. Illos autem duos versus eo veri similius est 
ab Aschylo esse scriptos, quod is amat quxcumque celeritate 
couspicua sunt zade«cn vocare, ut in Sept. ad Th. 629. robdKes 
oppa, in Choéph. 574. moduxee Twepijartoy yadkevpart, et in frag- 
mentis, TO Toe KaKOY TOdwKES epyerat [par ars, 

Si, que Sol Phacthonti curram couscendenti precepta dedisset, 
relatum fuit in Aschyli fabula, conjicias ei loce convenire, quod 
grammaticus in Bekkeri Anecdotis p. 372, 8. servavit : 

ftkove ras éuas émeoroNas, 

dyri rou Trav énav émtaroday’ obrws Aloyvdos. Est quidem hoc 
dictum ejusmodi, ut per se nuilum de fabula, unde petituin sit, 
faciat indiciun:: sed quem non sit incredibile, Nonnuin, quemad- 
modum Bacchas Euripidis multis in locis est imitatns, ita in Phaé- 
thontis rebus Zschylum habuisse ante oculos, advertit mihi ani 
mum, quod apud ium Sol dicit xxxviii. $67. adda ov pidy whve" 
prior" ¢y dé ce narra diddkw. 

Ob similem caussam alind Hschyli fragmentum ex Heliadibus 
sumptum esse suspicor, Nam Aischylum etiam Kuripides seepius 
Imitando expressit, qui quum in Hippolyto eo loco quem supra 
posui, cum Helfadibus meationem conjungat Pleiadum, non inepte 
conjicias id cum Aéschyli exemplo fecisse. Verba Euripidis hc 
sunt v. 742. : Lomepldwy O él pydACanopoy ari Sync oue Tay aot- 
dav, iv’ o rovropédwy mappupéas Mpvas vavrats ovx 0° dddyv vépet, 
cepmvor réppova KUupwy oipavou, rov “Ardas éyet, Kpivac r’ dpppdainu 
xfovrar Zyros jtedaOpwy wap’ ebvais, iv’ & Biwdupos avfer Cabéa yBwor 
ebdatuoriay éo8dois. Ma hee, nisi eet scribenda sunt. Asehyli 
versus seryavit Athenwus xi. p. 491. A. cat Aloydados 5é, expavéo- 
repoy mpoomalewy TO Ovogiare KaTa Thy Gpobwridy" 

aid éxr’ “Arkavros raides mvopacpéevat 

marpus péytorov dOXov obpavooreyh 

kaleckoy, évOa vukrépwy davragparwee 

Exovae pongas dewrepoe TedXercdes. 
azrépous yap adras elpnxe Ora rv pds Tas Opvers Onwruplay Oipa- 
voorey emendavit De la Porte du Theil, quum legeretur ovpavds 
re yi} Respicit hos versus ctiam sc holiastes ad Iliad. 7. 480. ras 
de” ArAarros druylas sAacovoas abras karucvepcoOipvai dno Aioyidos. 
Itaque ut th Prometheo Typhonis Atlantisque exempla commemo- 
rari videmus, ita non absurde suspicabimur, cum Heliadibus simi- 
lem, ut ill, sortem nactas Pleiades fuisse comparatas. Ac, nisi 
fallor, ipse hec dicebant, quo se ob nimium luctum purgarent. 

Hae habui, que de chyli Heliadibus dicerem. Agendym , 
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nund id est, quod hane nobis prafandi opportunitatem fecit. Indi- 
cenda est enim oratio, qua die xin, Septembris b. tx, memoriam 
lo. Avg. Erneotii, viri de litteris ommique erudiiionem meritissimi, 
recolet Ero. Fr. Haepfoerus, AA. LL. M.ct Phil. D. cut id officium 
ab Ordine nostro impositam est. Is, sapiente Ernestiz proposito 
exemplo, quum cos refutabit, qui in libris sacris solam grammati- 
cam quam vocant interpretationem adhibendam censent, tum dicet 
adversas illos, qui se ad irrationalis doctrine decliramenta, pro- 
prium ignorantie atque inertie perfugerm, recipmat. Ad cam 
orationem audiendam qua decet observantia invitamus BEC TOR EOM 
ACADEME MAGNIFICVAL, PRINCLPBS CELSISSIMOS, COMI- 
TES ILUSSTRISSIMGS, VERIVSQUE BEIPVBLIC & PROCKERES 
GRAVISSIMOS, COMMILITONES GRNUROSISSIMOS LY ve 
MANISSIMOS, speramusque cos hoe frequenttus esse conventuros, 
quod quum orator is est, quem et Ingenium ef dectrina et vite 
probitas maxime commendent, tum in Ernestio ile fuernut virtu- 
tes conjunetiy, que wlernam Conservari cjus memoriam postulent. 
Nam si ea deinum summa laus est doctoram, non tantum didicisse 
multa, sed discendo mentem animumque ad humanitatem veram- 
que eruditionem excoluisse, ilaque instructos publice privatimaue 
_monitis, exeniplo, auctoritate, denique omni vita prodesse, haud 
*facile nostra patrumque uestrorum memoria invenias, quem vel 
dum viveret Ulustriorem fuisse Einestio, vel post obitum per eos 
quos formasset magis immortalem exotitisse dicas. 
P. P. Domin. svi. p. F. SS. Trinit. a. cloloccexxvi 
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ON GREEK SYNTAX. 


> | 
Tar following extract from Apollonius Alexandrinus De Con- 
structione, contains some remarks on Greek Syutax which L have 
not met with elsewhere. Notwithstanding the unfavorable testi- 
monies concerning this author which are given in ‘The Diversions 
of Parley,” Emust join with Mr, [Harris in thinking highly of this 
work, as containing most profound and acute speculations on the 
first principles of the Greek language. As the work seems not to 
be very generally known in this country, Jam in hopes that I may 
induce the classical student to consult the whole by bringing into 
his view this specimen of its contents. I quote from the edition 
lately published by Immanuel Bekker, which, although printed on 
coarse paper, is on the whole very accurate, and i3 no wise 
detracts from the high reputation which he has obtaiued as editor 
of Plato. 

After having explained fully the nature of the cases of nouns, 
and shown why passive verbs are joined with the genitive, and 
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active with the accusative, the author proceeds to give an aceount 
of certain anomalies in Greek Syntax which appear at first sight 
to be in contradiction to his general rules. 

"Lows Sokee py eiopadéoOar f éx rev aialiisewy &ripyei, éxet aro 
ro aigQdvecQac ert yevinyy héperay AGL ere TA LEpuwrepoy Tapa- 
AcpPavopeva, TO aKovELY, TO GoppatvearQut, yevecQat, dz 
reaGae ov pny ére ro fikémecr—eri yap airearany géperat——nai 
ra rovrw avrevupotvra, Gpa mal ce, New pad ae, 

ucadperos Tarep ed0Nor, 
Neurow, Sépkopat, OTE vm. KAI OOnet fet Tue Fy GuLTicews mary 
Ceavrws calisragQGat, Ai peev oth ex tar aisGiycear Gath ces weiow 
avadaupavous. Thy tro ray ember, et ye Kal Cougiws ercimotea 
Tip cena Hy deovy mpoadeaziOnae co Ohor aépat ot re yap Tay Tpiurer 
cose ee oy : , eae ade 
UXOF ACE al Pporval EX gine, “a ekeae se a a ckoyY 73) porn. TOV 
pévroe wadens eyyiger tp nara yerinyy atyraiy, naGes etropery’ ov 
picvroe perce tis bad TeTas cuvTasews yorerat, sulie cot creépyeca our- 
core Hy yivopery cx tijs Oealiioeas, erei ry larreatac per’ Crepyeras 
Kal dvrecardderae duce cis ta Ocppiar dragus yy beypan a er tay 
Tootrw. obrus yet ro OagpatredQat, TO ycveoIdar. Teptagur ay 
EIN Tepi Ths Tov ToLOdTeY avi Wielécews dcatagysarer, KANG mAddpdOr 
fariy ws wel yy yeropieyn Tov mupar yeuor crtedeaTiOnoe THY -yerorr, 
sat ray buster riy dagayou. “LL ye myy én rod opgy buiPeors érep: 
yeordary tare nat émt ardor deafpaopt ry, ws KaKCTVO pruprupel, 
ov Te Tot okvraror Ke@aAds crdpxeroy oTce, 

obde yup eis 7O Grtimalely Ord Tay Ewer cidu0erns,” eet TO Zpo- 
dyariWey eipycrat vTo Tis saTapwaews Tov opNadrpar. 

To drapador rijs cvvraiiws Karywecey his Cs TotanryY éextpomny 
Adyoe ovycarapjrae, halverac ort sat To PiNety cov par dtoige,” 





Rene ee Cig ewe eee TR mm GEN NG ATE, 








1 In addition to the reasons here given for verbs of sight being considered as 
possessing more of an active character than those of the other seusys, it may be 
added, that, agreeably to avery ancient Pheory of Visia, which itis not unlikely 
may have prevailed at the formation of the Greek language, the organ of aight 
Was nut supposed tu be the were pas-ive recipicn€ of dinpressions, but that, on the 
contrary, it emitted certain energies or rays by wlach. at caught the perception 
of objects. The following extract from Neiesins will make ths hypothesis m- 
telligibls —Iariepy 6s St yagi aera TT UY CEPA? AU TOTES ILO SS T5h Teg iaa ey 
davrwy Ounip eur y Expat, waPer ted 7e4s TH esas adyeere Tay ctu nd ve drwy 
moe Tr Gero dyveieven- De Natura Plauatin. ; w- ee 

It would appear that the Epicureun., who were tn generat far mferor to the 
other philosuplic sects in knowlege of physics, bed the meiit of test promulg. tng 
notions ch Uns subject: similar to those now eatertuned., ; Phen cpt tis thus 
briefly stated by the same authors ¢: CE ET ly ee Qe Ore} Sin se gt Des ot 
mpocalrr iy Toys DUdeN tat.y fad. See felb exp sation af the Peat vious doctrine 
ef vision m the 4th book of Lucretius, De Renan Natura. 
eow in Imaygiuibus quia plopter Cusea wdetur 
Canendi, wequé purse sing his 16s ulla vider. 1, 228, de, 

2 Jt is here acutely ve narked thatthe wibisa fier ag atin tieibstap, but net 
in love ; and the truth of this olscmnahea ¢ confirmed «ya cicetnuter of luman 
nature, Xenuphon. In the Memorabilua he wikes Socates speak wath indie nation 
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cadote ty prev éx rou didety éyyuopéry &uideais évepyetas Gvoua onpai- 
ver ot your pidoovres Tuscevovar, TaALY Tijs Seabécews KoLWijs Tis mpo- 
Keyieryns €r' airearecyy currecvovrns. olrws éxee xattoa dedaaKecy ' 
cai rd welQecv.' ro ye pay épay apodtoyet ro mpvadiaTiberfae i706 
Tov épwpevov. dw Kat dedvzws 4 Lam@w émirerapévy pGdrdov dvopure 
éxpyoaro, 
eyw & Kal f vurraitis éparat. 

Kul cages €orty ws auverouo yey dor nat Gyaboy ro prety, Ka0d mep 
kat warépes raidas ptdovow, ob pay curerow 70 épgr, GAN’ dn zaned- 
Bopdros ro Aoytarunsy. Od xp.) fipa amopety Evexa rivos TO pév GAG 
éx’ aireariunhy gdéperat, 70 8 Ep & er) yerixiy. 

Kai ro xipdeoGar d€ cat tpovociabae Kat dpavrigery éxi 
YEViKHY Pepopera, per evepyelas Tijs TOD Hoorrigery exer EyKEluerav rat 
TO TAGKEW Drép Tivwy, Kal EUAG Yu TE THs yours TupTapuUAerecTTaAL. 

‘Opolws éxi yerinny péperae cat Goa emirparerdy river angralvec eis 
THY TOY UmEepeyorTwY 7 KUpLEvOYTWY OUGcaty Kata AGyOY OUR TiGarvor. 
Tpugaves yap €aTty ws yuwpis yevirijs Kripa ove Car exivojoar da 
todro ra Kryrad eis yeviccs dvadverae kal amd yeviucdy wapayerac év 
Te Ovouagw éy re dyrwrupiats, amuvTwy Tov Ovrdauevwr KTITUY ava- 
’ BéEucOat. ditt rovre To pev véa modes kal ra Guo Ovo Grépara Ka- 
Geordra év idiow Tovas dis wiverat, ob judy TO KROpanos TérTpa 7 

os Kkbapos, Ovov yrvados, Ayatov Atpyy. KAWEloNs yup ris 
yevixijs ouvvolyerat kat ra Tijs emckparnoews. “Kore yoor y mpuxequery 
ovéuyla Tar pyparwy rowbrn, Kripa ray Paccéwv vi urdvres. dec 
roiro Pagtiebw ToUTMY, yeporvevw, oTpaTHy a TYVparYe. 

ha rovro dnapadexros iy dorexy ev rg 
Mouppisdveoou avarae,” 


” 
a 





of the carelessness with which men cultivate their friendships, «id of the facility 
with which they lay them aside. (lib. ic. d.) On the other hand, in his Cyropadeia 
he i}lustrates Ly the interesting story of Venthea the cnslaving influence of love on 
the human mind. There the philosophic hing says to lis youthful general—tay ody, 
fon & Kigog, ub PFerovciiy tows ch sec Was, od ne) MadocacOai gory OTay THs Bvanres ; 
GAN’ bye, CD, Ewpuree Rel crelariee UA AGANS oe Eww, xe) dou? ovreg ye Sarg era pacvose, 
wel acchee neexey vaulGorrces ply ye lev, Gd Sov Avery, week CredsTmg ye TONG, WE oD BoArioy 
wvror; oripso Das nevi yx cpakvous Wa MEA Kel TiVO; GAANS YITOU mH TeAD Eile, Hal OU Suverpee- 
VOUE privTos comeanhatriadres, dAAG dedetacvous loyuportépe, Tail dysyun A et by oidipy eSideyro. 
—-Lib. v.c.1. The contention between reason and love in the human breast has 
often been depicted by the ports, and all of them have agreed in generally assign- 
ing the mastery to°the latter. I may refer in particular to the 3d.s00k of Apollonius 
Rhodius, and to the 8th book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, for ndmirable descriptions 
of the female soul contending with this fatal passion. Galen, in his Treatie on 
the Tenets of Plato and Hippocrates, quotes many passages from the dramatic 
poets with the view of establishing the Platonic doctrine, that the human soul 
consists of three distinct principles, 73 Aoy:orindy, 7d waGytiniy, cd imiBupentnay, 
Apollonius evidently alludes here to this doctrine. 

1 There is a singular discrapance between tig syntax of the Gréck and Latin 
verbs, signifying ‘(to persuade,” if the signification of mdifw and persuadeo be 
exactly the same. Apollonius has accounted very satisfactorily for the construc- 
tion of [Mw with the accusative. The reason why persuadeo takes the dative 
seems to be because per is joined to suadeo with the foice of the Greek sepf. 

? Had, i, 180. Similar constructions occur II. i. 288, Il. xxi. 86. and in like 
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¥) yap Tov Gragoe ouvraces THY ‘yEevenry aryryocy. otrws EXEL T@ Kv- 
prev w, deamdcu, Kpurd, éi\Na mdeiora THs ions Evy'ouns (xopera. 

CiKOS Tere pyeey ws Tt 700 Ad-you dyéarpamrat. ey yap 7 Tuis ovopagty 
0 fT thpaT OY uy yerin rueitae m7mMOEL O TE emiKparo. ipevas ey ev0eig, 
‘Apr ar dtpXov doddos, Pactréws Cinérns tv ye poyy 7) a prtrnee~ 
jleyn ourTakerc o pey erinspuray rorizae en coleig, OO i mikparovperos 
évyernn Seanste yap éyd rodcwy sacereKxuptevu. pos or 
fey pyoaier, TO TpwTEer, ob TO TAUTO REPOS AByov OyUNA Kat Pea, Kad 
cl TodTO, OV ThYTws Kat Th TIS GuiTdkems eis TAYTO COVreAcvaErat, I ey 
OVOY AiTiOEL THY yeraur, YS Yopis atPerore arias Crivocizan  Acu- 
Tepoy mavy drayKuios TH TUD AuyoU cer TCaTpapy. pnperer yup guy 
rukety woLodye Oat apts mrwreKu, TA OE pupard y aTrmaey eye opliyy i rap 
hor uperny yy ett TUPAC perat, ex O abrey Hip7 nrar ty Suess Tyy em 
Kpar efi, ) TU OUR GY POUITO CK yebesi ys TT WELWS, rabbis TPOelpNTae. 
davdryey ody maaan TO Tapypiorape roy 7MOTWTOY CK TOM PNaTOV ev 
arwme: coy satuylreaUar, TO 66 rodroy Aplbawror arUuTayoperoy wh} 
ev (An wreaee Karayiveotan Ty yeray as icv ov curigraTtae ATN- 
ren ourraies, Kalas mpceiwoper. “Kare your caneivo ex Tpizou apoaler« 
mat, @y Kat TH ek atroy wapyduotanerca oropara TaN yeruas arae- 
rel. TY TVPAIYO UV TIOAYIOS TUpAaKetTUL, Kat pila CorTace y EE apgo- 
ripwy, © aiTos Noyosxtat Tov flumdrcus Kal Pucredw, atpurnyds-— 
orparyya, seararys-—-deaToew, KOpios—rrupreub. ° 

Xuwpnréoy te cai dat 7a 17 doTag ovvragaopera. Wat dy amarze 
rir repitoinery OyNob ra, Cite Kat Tw Cr Aoy@ EtFE KUL TaN EP owpazt, 
Crt doreny ménerat, 6s exet rae Touura, A6yw Gol, woe AdyoU aoe 
feTadid oe made s yup ore TONC ya oe RACH TYY TOWUTOY TE ONpUl- 
met, OC OD mpots ja Auyuu Spizupue ce CeAparcrar 7a os KAOTIHS. KUE 
Seavrws wader rit Tits Cvepycuus ris Cue tow Ae yeu dae Setar aure- 
reire, Ka0G me Pa €it aeipuTvs TEP W TOL ONter TEPLTLUO GOL TH PEPYS 
TLD OWMATOS. TO YE aye 3 Tepliw ae metder, Tye evep year Cmupépor 
Kura Tou uroKcetmévov, ovr i0er vats cis TAY atTiaTEY aorta, 
"Eg! ay &) curratewr xpu rocty oy OD TO EK Tis Soresijs mpoawroy vo- 
cupteyor opohoyiree TO Te napa, el Ye aurg Ba Y re Tis frepyetus ov 
A, Bear Ti} perToL Eye epee sy) aireeTag, ue aha orgs ar can TO 
maOyreaa, Aeyw TO ré propa. 0 adres Nayos Cnt ravrey ree OvVTW ¥O- 
ouptévear. Gdw goenrai dpror ws oF TebroV ZaOATUOY TO GOO AL, TOY 
é¢ dw ae. Kai hw WOE out, Kat co pwd oe, Upya@ oe, Kiba- 
pi2zw got, TP ey yds ae AVUYLVOGKW Gigg PUlYW BOL, 
Kipye cot, GTupYUWw ot, Cwpoupee, YaptZopatr, avrAG aor, 
voy Tijs curracens mepeToin aly rival tou aude THPALVOVONS. crépas 
yap évyvias cyerat ro advrAw rots avrvis' Tov avrcty drovoperor 


oe reset TE TE TT LI AT TOE TC CT ISS LETS LE OS TT 


manner apy suet 1s joined with the dative by -E-chylns and Euripides. It ts worthy 
of remark, that the noun &vat also governs the dativ eG Case, AS, 
“Og rinse’ Opaidoycy 792. ira  avicegoey a AVAKTIC, Il. v. 546. 
he J.atins, it is well known, used the ablative iu this construction, ag - 
Silvestrem tenui musam meditaris arena, 
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KATC® MEY THY por épav ovvratiy éx ouvapporépov, Aéyw rijs evepyelas 
rou avdely xal abrav ray abd\Gr, €& Hs eori rd avAD Tots Gearais* 
zvijs 8€ érépus cuvrégews, Gre rh addeiv onpualves my evdnow rips abAr- 
news cé fs yiverat To roils adAvis abdety ey tay ro dea ray abrdav 
rt ris réyryns emedeixvucbat, Kafarep h dee ray opydvwy évaddhay)) 
yivopndyy (roreXet 70 aupizery trois advdvis } abdety ry aupryy. ‘Vo 
roovroy enriv éxnuojaue Kat er cdNwr pyedareyv et ye TO dKoveir 
wore pev oypeciver abryy tiv pcradndu tis axoijs, ws exec ért Trav 
yXYav hat Poufjov hal Pwrar Kat Spovray kai TACWY THY OVE éyypap.- 
parwv, €& ov Kai paper déunxdous revas etvau cd Earw Sov ro ouv- 
(Eve THY KOU pEVwWY. TO YP 
Neoropa & ove fAaber taxi, 
uby dmdoty re anpaiver, cs cic EXaler abray f pwry, GAu Tawdrdr 
v1, peraXaBov rijs puris cuvijxe sal rv év rots woAC pots TPG. 
» ‘ * * 

‘Quotws & nai emt Soria ddperar cat ra banpera got, Souvdeven 
auc €rupul coe,’ acroNovda Got, kw cov Tw yup cv avrats 
ryKeplevay erevyeuor eiat mepurointicad., TO yup Cov\ede AaTHS VTY- 
peaias CpemepeenTEnar, Ys Te Oy wre er Epieopucva TH CrepyyTAn 
Sadécee tyr aitiaruyy adaurei, THI Pw ce, Nodw oc, virTw oe, 
Keipw, Kode, cpa, avata, éuTrEnw, ANapiwpvy, Pardpvrw. 

eRai rd ciecer de, marys drribéccws eumeprenteKory Ov, Kat TO UT O- 
Xopety wiaeryp abre AGy®@ eis dCuTUY KATHY TNIE. 

Kai ra e& toys iuadéoews dvayopera, rouréore Te cv duct mpoawrors 
ry aurqy €xovra evépyevay Kar’ addy Awy, ey doTiuKy karayiverat, ws 
tye ro payopai aot, Taraiw co yupvazopad cot, imwaco- 
pat avOcaravopat poropayo, rayKpateaee. Kai dre 
wey edce ra rorabra li mAayiay gépeaMat, mart mpodvmToy Cyneqperns 
diafiiBacrenijs Siabdoews ext xpiawror troxelpevor, as Kar’ apyas 
evroper, Suvaperor Gporoyiour ryy eis avTO Yuphoagay duberw' vo- 
eirae your éri dvo éupiyow ro wudaley, 7d wayKpuTiaceu, CAN’ ody 
ye }) peyioryn evépyera amairjoaca airiariKny eis ev povoy Karaylve- 
rac ro deariBeoOat cf evOelas, pu) pijy mooodeariBévar, ws exer ro dé pw 
ge, TUNTwW GE, THIW Ge. O yap virus OmRdperos aby Cucroye? Td 


& 
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There is however in this instance a manifest departure from the genuine significa- 
tion of the abjative, and indeed the language gained little or no advantage over 
the Greek by the’ Sntroduction of this case. The grammarians are not agreed 
whether the ablative of the Latin Janyuage was an original case, or borrowed trom 
the Gieeh. Varro and Diomedes (Putsch 277.) contend for its being an original 
case; but Priscian (Putsch 672 and 955.) 19 of opinion that it was formed from 
the aucient Greck genitive in 92. 

* Between Froese in Greck and seqror in Latin, there is an extraordinary dis- 
agreement in syntax. It is to be remarked im explanation of this, that the Greck 
verb governed the accusative in the Doric or ancient dialect of the language from 
which the Gatin was derived. Thus, yiso¢ o480¢ fomrero. Pind. OL. vi, ‘This dia- 
lect appears not to have been formed on the same philesophic principles with the 
fonic or old Attic, which under certain moitications became afterwards the 
standard of fashionable language throuzhout Greece. 
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ivrexaleoOat. ov d) ody Ta npowelpeva pinara TO TOLOUTOY ern pyéd- 
Aero, Kae aupes Ore €vexu rovrov ave émidéferac cir eareniy. WV yap 
e€ykequéry | y abr) duabeces ch Tov €répov Tpogwrav ro avremaiea0ae 
To may Kpuriagor ta. Ve ody ets Soruxijy é EXITED ; 3 Ore wat y yen) 
épepicera eis maQyreKyy SuiDeau. aTvdTH OE rac apa ctpporépwr Tis 
TTWTCEWY Fy Toairy ouvraits, Kat ovK aXdny émde Le ree y gduqy tiv bo- 
rexyy, €& as Kat evedinror +0 Ly Teme eTOLoU pe vor rar Sulécewr. 
core your puvaducy perv Silla yyupudee oe, avrevepurowupern 
de éx TOU taav I yuprvdZopacaod. inmmace a€, cf iy ro wadnruov 
ITRALOMALUTO Gad, Kat whALY ZO E& Laon drayopercy imma@o pat 
aod, wretrre Kat eis TO TOOOTON Care TUpabecUal, & wep Tapamepmréar. 
Otro Y cia fyee Kat ro me(Qopae bo cod, Kat our &da Te aN- 
patvee7o weéOoftad oor, yey ef Mu AwY mpus dAAyAOUs yowoneraqy 
reeoporyye— EX Construclione, ib. i. § 32. 


Banchory Ternan, May, 1327, 
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THE STUDY OF THE TEE BREW LAN- 
GUAGE RECOMMEAS DED. 


from Dr. Ausela Baylys liekrow Grammar, 1773. Eee 


tracted fron the Dedication to Dr. Low th, Bishop of Lon- 
don, pou ° ° 


A eres and liberal study of the Hebrew lapguuce, ino which 
the first and dcading® revelation Was made from God lo mah, SCCMS 
to he the surest method of ascertamine the perfection -f the sacred 
writings, and of throwing such new light apou them as may clear 
their sense from many ancient objections, and subject it less to 
new wngs* 

“It may appear a new and inconceivable tguth to some, though 
not to the author of the 2ralectiores, that the licbrew for its 
facility, expressiveness, the rules of syutax, and figures of speech, 
to say nothing of its important contents, ‘would ‘he the first lan- 
guage to be letrned, were If possible to expla: nia language not 
understood otherwise than by one that is. Phis makes if necessary 
that every learner should begin, as well in grammar as in speech, 
with his native fongue; but then he might very usefully go trom 
the Hebrew to the Latin and Greck, drinkin s at the lountain-te acd, 
and not woolly at ile less pure streams. 

‘What bath hindered this natural and rational procedure, 13 
the universality of the Latin, and the prevailing practice of writing 
grammars and Rexicons in this language, which hath made it the 
Janua lineuaium. 
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$The English and French especially require the knowlege of 
these lancuages, the study of which is notwithstanding too much 
neglected by both nations. The French, tar from allowing Hebrew 
Greek, and Latin to be the foundation of literature, scarcely admit 
them to have eveu a share ina liberal education; and we, as in 
other things, so in this, too closely follow thew exaniple, to tie 
destruction of religion, erudition, merit, and honor, 

“Our gold ts changiag apace jite tinsel, aud our silver into tia; 
insomuch sal your Lordship cannot help fureseeing with deep 
concern, that, shoald the neglect of letters, the contempt of reve- 
lation, and the sheht of the esseuce of roueion, ay well as of its 
form, continue to mereave with the sume degre prihe mest cen- 
tury as in the last and preseat, this nativa wall be but oue remove 
from its original state of batberisme; whieh to escape there is no 
way so sure as by quitting the eficrent: cause of our degeneracy, 
Infidelity, that root of evil, aud orce more, with the simplicity of 
our forefathers, returning to the word of God, that ee of wisdom 
and Jife. 

“The first word of God comes to us throvel the Hebrew; io 
which language, your Lordship well hnows, and f bope from this 
grammar it will appear to others, that every thing carries marks 
of priority and onginality; and of course, that this Tanetage stands 
at the head of letters, for nature, clegance, stability, anifurmity, and 
precision. 

“The Hebrew ts more nattiad and clegant than any other lan- 
guage, because more descriptive and tivurative > Has more -fable 
and uniform, because more vadreals and it is more determinate 
and precise, ‘because more i deal, 

‘« Here, doubtless, your Lordship, with esery other man of learn- 
ing, will be ready to rise ap in cenmendation of Greek and Latin; 
and Tam no less ready to allow that their exceilencies and beau- 
ties are stiiking and abuncaut. 

** Your Lordship will purmit me to observe upon one cireum- 
stance, that appears very singular and surmrbiie, whited: is the 
preservation aud existence of the Latin and Gireck, as well 
as of the Hebrew, long time after the people who spoke them 
were cAtinet, and othet econtempoiry languages elauged and 
gone, 

“ Reflec ting, upon this ustouishiag event, [ pleased myself with the 
thought of having discovered the motive and reason of this preser- 
vation. It had een very early prophesied that Japhet should dwell 
in the tents of Shem, that is, the descendants of Japhet should 
conquer those of Shem; and afterwards it was more explicitly 
foretold who those descendants should be, namely, che Giceks 
and Romans ; and the time when this event should happen. Accord- 
ingly the Greeks led the wav by conquering Asia under Alexander ; 
and the Romanus followed in the conquest of them and of Judea, 
who literally dwelt in the tents of Shem, when they ooh Jerusalem 
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under Titus Vespasian, when also the prophecy was emincutly tul- 
filled, by the gospel taking place of the las, with a sudden cessa- 
“tion of sacrifices over all the world, Hence the Greek first, and 
afterwards the Latin, became universal languages ; the most learned 
and proper to have the houor of cormunicating to the world the 
revelation of God preserved so many ages in the original Hebrew ; 
from which the Septuagint and the Vulgate present us with two 
the earliest translations, and even to this day the most eatensively 
understood, 

“Thus Japhet’s vonquest over Shein extended even éo his lan- 
guage, and unfortunately the writioss of Japhet are read, studied, 
and admired mare than those ef Sheu; and Pomeerels wish the 
victory might turn about, yet not so as that the former should be 
totally neglected aad destroyed, but) only made tributary to the 
latter.” 

From the Preface, page svt. 

"Phe truths winch we should contend tor, are, first and princi- 
pally, the Hebrew language bended down to us, and) preserved 
with wonderful purity and intelligibility through a series of above 
five thousand years, containing, happily for us, the faith once 
delivered to the saints; seconils, t | Gorcek transhition catled the 
Septuagint, of great importauec, pot ithstafiding it is uot always 
exact; thirdiy, the points, though heither coeval with the Hebrew, 
nor, according to the present system of the Masera, very ancient, 
hor essential to the formation of its: grammar. nor absulutely 
hecessary even to ifs pronunciation and signification, are yet very 
curious, and well calenialed to preserve, without changing tlre 
letters of the text, a traditional and aiutform pronnnen.tion, aud mn 
general may ke made useful fora ready but not infallible inter- 
pretation ; ‘lastly, erammars, Which, though wot perfect, are very 
useful; insgmuch thet, had no gragemar been wiitten, the Hebrew 
in many patticulers, if not on the whole, must fave been to us an- 
intelYeible, notwithstanding anys help from the Sepituagne. 

“ Capfpellus hath proved that the ; oiats were not added to the 
Hebrew text before the fifth century; and ethers, that the art of 
pointing dif uot arrive at it- completion mil the tenth or cloveuth. 
Elias Levita eave up the antiquity of the ponits, aud so doth 
every wise marof the present Jews, whe only ple. thea uccessity 
and usefulness for a uniformity of pronucciatior, to enable the 
master and pupils to understand each other om the school-, and 
the people their priest in the synazogue : this pleads jusi aud 
proper for them; but the case is widely different among Chris- 
tians, Whogmay be allowed to understand the Hebrew without any 
exactness In pronyneciation. be ee, 

‘© Thanks then and civility at least, (hough not implicit faith, are 
due to the Hellenistic Jews of Alexandria for the Greek transla- 
tion: to the doctors of Tiberias for the points, except where they 
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pervert or embarrass the sense ; and to the grammarians for rules : 
to Rabbi Juda Hiug the first, and to Buatorf the last. 

‘©The grammarians in most esteem wilh the Jews are Rabbi 
David Kimehi ane Elias Levita .... The addiional and critical 
knowlege of Latin and Greek enabled Buxtorf to write upon gram- 
mar with more accuracy then cither Kimcht or Levita. "Phe Greek 
fathers, none of whom studicd the Hebrew, except Origen of the 
third century, ner any of tthe Latin fathers, except Jerome of the 
fourth, contented themselves with the Se plaagint, which they held 
in as great veneration as the Papists do the Vulgafe, even to the 
prejudice of the original. Commen sense, impatient under long 
mupoesition, began at the RefUrmation to appeal from translations 
and mere tradiuon, beth Jewish and Papal, to the Gitesnal Serip- 
tures: bence a sudden and mighty stir about Hebrew, particularly 
in the sixteenth century, w hence there arose a slap controversy 
between Protestants and Papists. The two Buxtorfs writ warmly 
in defence of the points and Masson tic teat: these were as warmly 
opposed by Cappetlus, be Mascleff, by Jolin Morin, abo by our 
Walton. ‘Phe Papists patronized Elias Levita’s opinion, and put 
one parfbof the Protestants apon the labor of establishing the Vaal 
with Bustorfat their head, assisted by the Jews; the other denied 
the necessity of the' points, to fix the interpretation of the Serip- 
tures. . 


‘Father Simon acted as a moderator afterwards, but what his 
real opinion Was is uncertain, 

“Simon's materials, many of which are bad, and some unprofita~ 
ble, he in’ general so very undigested avd shape less, the references 
often wrong, that his account of manuscripts and translations ts 
perhaps the only part of bis writings to be depended upon. 

“In this last centur,, the study of the Hebrew bas been revived 
with more than ordinary vigor by John Huatchinsun, who opposed 
the points, and stood up for the correctness of the Hebrew. 
‘Though it may be right to stand on our guard against things that 
wear the face of novelty, yet it Is also right to try all thitgs with 
dispassionate inquirg and sober judement, us order to hold fast 
the truth, which bideth itself, and will not be found by writers 
under the influence of passion and literary pride, who descend to 
Hiberal language, and fight with their pens, as itis said the Greek 
and Roman scribes dit with the stylus. 

‘Phe points are certainty too midtifarious, tedious, ubstrase, and 
restrictive to a literal i: iterpretation; dowbiless they add, or rather 
create the difiiculties and Jabor of learning Hebrew, for which 
reasons, the intelligent reader nay rightly depend pon his own 
judgement: and attention to the contest i construing freely, ia 
assigning the roots, and in tracing derivatives anid significa tions ; 
but then he ought not to be uuthaukful fur their help, “and de ‘spise 
them ; it is one thing to cerrect Mie mistakes or abuses of points, 


Sa 
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and another, indiscriminately to reject thety use. The steadycand 
substantial part of tauguage are the consonants: confusion is in- 
troduced chiefly by the vowels, which are uncertain and subject to 
change. The Hebrew, in which every letter is significant, parti- 
cularly the serviles, a> it exists tu the Buble, was certainly not waiit- 
ten according to pronunciation of vowels, nor ought any danguage, 
but according to propriety wad sense. Ttds dhfy which makes the 


Hebrew stand distinguished from every other lansuage in the 


world, and cifords a setl-evideat proof thet Mieses, the prophets, 
and scuibes wrote et from ttacviton iad coLumen rionunciation, 
but by divine directios | whieh abour Could prescrye the Hebrew, 
notwithstiodion some few Chu owas, hacous readies s aad app vent 
Ivresalartiies, ce saeeaunely pore end auifeem from tlie time of 
Adam down to that of Malachi, caatiet the cConfiion of tonsiies, 
the vartety of promuncisticns, the ditlevence of dialects, anda 
seventy veary’ captivity. Pad the FieLrew been wittteu like other 
languages, according to the pronauciation of the points, or any 
other pronunciatiog, any one can see at first sieht thot change 
and uuintelligibility must iucvitably have happened to itinas short 
atime as it did to the ancient Latin in the Safian verses.” 

These remarks of Dr, Bayly on the Hebrew language seem to 
myself so valuable, that [ resuest the insytion of them in the 
Classical Journal ; aud L beg leave to*add, that it appears to my- 
self that no person can be considered as having received a liberal 
education, who is not able to exaciune the verity and propriety of 
the translation of anv text in the Bible. | And whai mere casy and 
pleasant task than to set gbout soch a course of study under the 
direction of Parkhurst. In addition to bis Hebrew and Greek 
Lexicons, the only beoks essentially necessary would be a Hebrew 
Bible and Greek Testament, and perhaps Dawson’s Lexicon to the 
Greck Testament. 

The Hebrew Bible of Monlanus is particularly valuable for the 
literal version of Paguinus; and the time perhaps may come, 
wherthe superiority of that versiun to al! others will be understued. 
Pagninus preserves the Hebrew and Greek igfoms, which camot 
be changed for those ofany other language, iv nine instances out of 
ten, without the sacrifice of truth, in part or in whole. (See Dean 
Woodhouse’s preface to his new version of the Apocalypse, and 
Tilloch on the 8ame book, p. 187.) : 

If we would satisfy ourselves with translating and collating 
Scripture adequately, in the full conviction that, if we lift up a 
human tool on the altar of God, we defile it, we might perhaps 
become instruments of convincing the world that the Bible is its 
own and ouly certain interpreter. 

The Bible the religion ef Protestants, and the Bible its own 
proper key, according to revelation and reason, was the prin- 
ciple of our Reformers ; but f fear that the neat generation did not 
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content themselves with the same divine key ; hut instead of copy- 
ing ‘from God, copied from the copy which the Reformers had 
made from God, ill by copying from cach other in succession, 
generation after generation, it may have become necessary pow for 
us fo compare our picture with the original, ‘The Bible Society 
has awakened us to a sense of the propriety of this step; and J 
feel no doubt that, if we could agree to sacrifice our own stiperti- 
cial reasonings and fancies s, and go to the divine prololype for the 
purpose of translating and collanng adequately and enly, we should 
soon find ourselves in agreement with the Jewels, the Hookers, the 
Leightous, and the Burnets of the Reformation. | love my country— 
Plovemy church; and itis with pain that Drefleet on any devia- 
tion from the pattern shown to us on the mount, - Avge & ar cows 
Bedreoyv, ecvac, wae Seer, exe owrnpta ye rns adwMeras sat Ta Genera 
ayvampey. 

This remark does not apply to those who cutertam the follow- 
ing views of Scripture, but is meant to scund a warning in its full 
force to all who ditfer from Origen, in not taking their shoes from 
off their fect when they approach the oracles of the living God. 
Ilperes Se ra dye ypaypara aesreucey ppdepuay Kepatuy eyeur 
kevny copies Qeou 6 yap crrec\aperos eptor Te arOpwry Kae AExyur, 
Our opbyoy evwtwr you Keroy, wo\AM TAEOY AUTOS uuder Kevor EpEl. 
Ex yap rov wAnpwparos avrov Aapovres ot mpopyrat Aeyaovat, do warra 
VEL TWY ATO mAnpuparos. K ae ovsev corey ev TPOGHTCeg, Y YOMG, Y 
EvayYeAcw, 1 ATOGTOAY, O OUK CAT’ ATO TANGwWPLATOS, TEE TOU TANPW- 
faros Tos eyouoty odffadpous PXexorvras Ta Tov wAnpwpaTos, Kat wrU 
akovorta Twy aro ZAnNwpLATOS, KUL acahyrn nptoy THs Evwouas TwWY azo 
mynpwparos mreov, Eav & ~.-  waytwowwy Tay ypudyr, mpoano- 

ns vonpart, ovre udp AOw apogKopparos Kat wWeTPG TKaveaAoU, aITLW 
ceautov, Mn ameAmions yap tov Dov Tourer Tov mpcoKomparus Kat 
THY mETPUY TOV GKavdaAOU ExCLY von.1TA’ ws Tar yeresOat To Eipy- 
pevoy, kat O mioTevwY ov KaraayuvOncerat’ ToTEVTOY mpwrov, Kae 
eUpyoets YTO Tov vojucopueror oxavdaduy ToAAnY wohedevay dyray.— 
Origenis Philocalia, p. 20. r 

The Pharisee says to the ignorant, Take this Bible together with 
my additigns to it; ‘the Sadducee says, Take it with my subtrac- 
tions ; the honest. Christian says, Take it as you find it, without note 
or comment ; > reverence it as ‘the word, not of man, but of God; 
add wot to it, Ror deduct from it; but pray for grace to under- 
stand and practise it; and if 1, your instructor, add to it or dimi- 
nish from it, tell me of my fault, and I will amend it. 


I. M. B. 
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ON THE HELUENICA OF XENOPIHION, 
By B. GG. Nirpuire. 





e 
L concrive the history aie ee to consist of two intirely 
different works, the conclusion of Vhucydides, and the tJelle- 
nica, written at very different tines, 

Every reader myst bave remarked that the first two books 
and the five followme are uot conuceted by a continued cliro- 
Nolowical succession, Hf there is any thing new in Ubis remark 
which b coutd wish to submitto the examination of philologists, 
the uovets would consist in the reason which Lassien, viz. that 
contrary to the miention of the author, two differcat works have 
Berga pil together under the Gtle of one of then. 

Cpwions avont style and exposition diter so much, that 
peu canny that peet dees not docide for itself alone. 
A plan, however, by whieh the work dissolves ise! into two 
pieces catenmally only ontted together, is evidently defective 5 
but the author mught have dewurved on this point, or inight 
ha co conmdcred it as beauly aud gracetulncos fice of restramt. 
ac what follows wall decide it. Phe five last books, which 
forma whole body, ate, as it appears trom the account of the 
tyrunts of Phera, written about the beginning of OL 106. But 
the author sayspat the engl of the second book, that the Athe- 
wiaas under “Vhrasybulus marched out against the Oligarchs, 
who ved then at E leusis, aud who formed there a state of their 
own, because these listed troops; but that after their leaders 
had ‘becu killed, both parties came to an agreement, and took 
the oath on their reconciliation ; and still now they form Onc 
COMIBLOLY, and the demos 1s hathfal fo als oath: és wal yov 
bu.) WORTEVavTas, Nal TOs GPRS epuever 6 Brmos. 

This could not be written by Xenophon dbout four-and-forty 
years after the event. Long before another generation had 
taken the place of the one, which bad sinned, and the other, 
which had pardoned: the old men, who, like Nefbphon bimself 
or Plato, remembered the victory of Lysander from) their 
younger days, and who lived long enough to witness the origin 
of the reign of Philippus, need uot be taken inte cousideration. 
Every sucecssive year dinunished the merit’ of the faith of the 
demos with respect to the Anmesty: one could hardly speak 
of it twelve or fifteen years after the thirst of vengeance had 
been repressed, and when im the mean tine s0 many imdividual 
alliances and recoucilations must have taken place. 
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Syich a rethark has uo claim on the glory of erudition; every 
reader of a good translation might make it just as well as the 
philvlogist: there is no difficulty whatever to judge of its cor: 
rectiess. 

Whoeverhas given it true weight, will be able to account for the 
difference of sentiment which reigns in the two parts of the work. 
In the first two books fair judgment is delivered on Athens and 
the obgarchies! tyranny, Cie courage, the prudence with which 
‘Thrasybulus and the emtgrants re-established the legitimate con- 
slitution, and the creditable moderation aud conscientiousness 
wilh which the demos uscd its victory. "Phe speech of Thrasy- 
bulus to the pretended aristocrats says every thing that the 
most cordial fiend of the Athenian people can demand, and 
expresses the opinion ef the author himself. On the coutrary, 
the five last books exhibit everywhere the detestable malice of a 
renegado who bas grown old in the scandalous apotheosis of 
mummified Spaita,—-and who then only bears no hostile 
feeling to his mother town, when it sacrifices itself to Sparta, 
with a gencrosity which he does not think of acknowleging. 
Truly, never a state has expelled a more degenerate son, than 
this Xenophon! Plato, too, was not a good citizen, not worthy 
of Athens ; and he too has taken inconceivable steps: he stands 
like a sinner over against those saints, ‘Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes ; but still how different from this old fool! How loath- 
some is he with his crapvanacs, and the whispering naiveré of a 
little girl! 

There is no doubt but that he wrote the first two books 
during the time which elapsed between tHe retu?n of the ten 
thousand and the recall of Agesilaus from s\sia. We may take 
it for granted that he would not have written any more in that 
sense after Athens had recovered itself; and the report that 
banishment was pronounced against bim whilst he (was with 
Agesilaus may be relied on as true; only not as Diogenes La- 
ertius says, as long as they were in Asia, but only after he had 
accompanied the Spartan king on the expedition against the 
allies of the «Athenians, consequently against the Athenians 
themselves. (Cf. Anabasis, v. 3. G, 7.) 

Another report, which appears to me equally deserving of 
notice, Is, that Xenophon published the books of Thucydides. 
This would have been the best action of his life. There is 
every probability that le lived for some time at Athers previous 
to the sea-fight near Cnidus, and that he appeared before the 
eyes of his fellow-citizens when he published those two books 
to complete the works of ‘Thucydides, and that he in the be- 
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ginning put them to the works of Thucydides. According to 
the Bibliotheca Grea, the Aldine edition has for all the seven 
the superscripuion ‘Paralipomena Thucydidis,’ certainly from 
‘some manuscript: the title is very proper for the two first, and 
no doubt the original one, only perverted if applied to the 
other five. Marcelliius knew them,when thus separated, | be- 
lieve, and they are those olg S. cuvanres ra “EAAnvxa, Lor this 
is the most proper superscription for tbe five last, 

‘Phe ancients laid so tnuch stress on the harmony of numbers, 
and generally on symmetry in the divisions, that we may hazard 
the conjecture that the Paralipomena made only one book, and 
jomtly with them, the whole history of the Pcleponnuesian war 
nine, as the history of Llerodotus. As one book, those two 
would vot be larger than one of Thucydides. But ten ts a 
‘curtable* number, especially for Athens (ten archoutes); but 
seven 1s acasual one, and rests on no ground whatever. ‘Phe five 
of the Lellenica would be half of it, and, together with the seven 
of the Anabasis, twelve. 

Separated from the Paralipomena, the Hellenica appear in 
amore beautiful shape. They become epic, and every thing 
refers to Agesilaus. ‘The campaigns of Vhimbron and Der 
cyllidas are e only the procemium: ana the Eleic war too, which 
leads to the narrative of the death of Agis and the elevation of 
Agesilaus. Had the object been a Greek history as 2 continua- 
tion of that of ‘Thucydides, and connected with it, theu the plan 
of the third bodh would be just as bad as its sentiment, 

Another difference, between the Paralipomena and the [Telle- 
nica consists in this ; tha inthe Paralipomena, according to the 
plan of Thudydides; synchronistical references are made to Stra- 
cuse, but never in the Eellenica, although there were frequent 
‘occasions fur them. 

I shttstate my opinion with respect to two other pois: 
Lf the “b8oks of ‘Phucydides were published soon after bis 
death, and with a continuation, it may be considered as au ex- 
ternal proof against the surmise which the ancients had alrcady 
made, that the eighth book is not his: for no one can suppose 
that it was written by Xenophon, Whether it*wants the last 
touch, will depend on the manner in which Thucydides used to 
write: it would be singular, that the first seven should have re- 
ceived the highest possible finish, and this one not, and that the 
conclusion of the whole war was wanting. [ think therein we re- 
cognise the perfect sense of propriety of the great writer, that, as 
exertion and dignity rise step by step up to the catastrophe i TT 
Sicily, so the oe passes over into another key us soon 
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as the magnitude of the ,events is gone. A bad writer would 
have thougitt it necessary to prucc ced with the same pathos. 
For the time about the end of the war, and during the tyranny, 
‘Thucydides would have re-assumed his sublimity 5 ‘but the epoch 
of protracted sufferance during the undecided contest needed 
a narrative of a more gentle tune. 

Ile, who supposes that a Syracusan, Themistogenes, wrote the 
history of the Anabasis, but not the one which bears the name of 
Nenophon, must also believe, that the latter wrote his Anabasis 
Jater than the Lellenica, but when much advanced in age. But 
the Anabasis has not the stamp of an old writer, but of a much 
yuunger one than the Hellenica. 


Does the naine Themistogenes allude to the son of a prince, 
to Dionysius ? 


2 wee 
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‘Puat a Soc jety for promoting the general objects of eee 
ture should not have been forined, nf this country, before the 
nineteenth century, 1s surely more extraordinar y, than that such 
an institution should have beeu establa@hed at length, under the 
liberal patronage. of his present Majesty. A large and re- 
spectable branch of literary 3 inquiry is indeed comprehended 
under the objects of the Society of Antiquaries ; but languages, 
inscriptions, manuscripts, criticism, particularly in cla.sig¢al sub- 
jects, and other tqpics of general literature, still wanted the 
cncouragement of a society devoted to these objects. ‘I'his 1s 
how provided: and the munificence of George the Fourth has 
Added to it the means of giving honorary rewards to literary 
merit, and of adding to the comforts of a few distinguished 
authors, for whom learning and ingenuity have not yet made 
adequate provision. 

, Such is, briefly, the nature of that Society, the first part of 
whose Transactions is now to be considered. In forming this 
society, the example of those institutions in foreign countries, 
which are supported by the public wesources of the state, 
could not here, for obvious reasons, be followed, ‘The Royal 
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Society of Literature has therefore been modelled after the plan 
of that highly distinguished body which has rendered such 
sinestimable services to philosophy; and which has_ properly 
been followed by many other societies. Members are simi- 
larly elected, under regulations of the same kind; and, at the 
periodical meetings of the Society,* papers on literary subjects 
are read ; a selection from which is occasionally published ; aud 
the present volume, or half voluine, forms the first result of 
these labors. 

‘The varicty of subjects here included sufficiently illustrates 
the extended views of the Sucicty. {n the compass of sixteen 
urtictes, we heye find large inquiries junto the affinities of lan- 
guages 5 accounts of curious manuscripts of different dates ; the 
history of discoveries, made in ancient Greek Mos. historical 
and geographical researches; iilustrations of coins, and the 
cities which produced thém ; the elucidation of a most curious 
ancicnt edicts a theorefcs! treatise on pcelitical economy; 
and, finally, a most learned and curious account of hieroglyphi- 
cal monuments, brought from Egypt, with correct delineations 
of the objects themselves, Yet this is only a specimen, aud an 
early specimen, of the papers communicaéed to the Society ; 
aud, as it happens, exclusively by its own members: though 
learned papers, from any other competent persons would 
doubtless be received, and duly considered. A brief account of 
the papers comprised j in this portion of the Literary ‘Transactions 
will doubtless be acceptable to many of our readers, 

The first memoir is historical, and materially clucidates a 
doubtful partaof ourenational records, by means of a remarkable 
fact discovered by Mr, GRANVILLE Pend, inan old-French 
Ms, obtained by him at Lille in 1819. It will be the more 
generally acceptable, ay throwing light on the character of our 
most hopyfar monarch, Henr ve “ 

It is known, from the Chronicles of Monstrelet, that, on lis 
death-bed, this warlike prince made a solemn declaration of 
having intended, after settling matters in France, to proceed 
on a war for, recovering Jerusalem out of the hands of the 
Infidels. Of the few English historians who have noticed this 
declaration, Liume alone treats it as @ late and feeble resolve, 
unworthy of the character of Henry, and not even practicable 
at that period. Mr. Penn effectually proves that both these 
assertions yre unfounded, But, what is most important, he 
shows, from this Ms., that so far from being a late and feeble 
resolve, it was a project towards which Henry had taken actual 
steps three years’ before he thus avowed it; for the Ms. here 
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described is. found to contain “a succinct military survey of 
the coasts and defences of Kgypt and Syria, from Alexandria 
to Gallipoli,” made by a noble knight, Gilbert de Lannoi, con- 
fidentially sent by Henry, for that purpose, three years before 
his deaih ; but completed too jate to be delivered to the king. 
This Ms, was evidently mtended as an official report; for it 1s 
a 4to volume, finely written, on vellum, richly illuminated, 
and altogether fit to be presented to a sovereign. It consists 
of 26 divisions or chapters, the subjects of which are here enu- 
merated ; and sufficiently show the care with which the king’s 
commission had been executed. 

That this Ms. had so long remained innoticed, is the more 
remarkable, as another copy has been found by Mr. P. to exist 
in the Bodleian Library, among the Flatton Mss. ‘This 
copy, after examination, the present writer concludes to have 
becn intended fur the king, rather than the other. This con- 
clusion is very fairly drawn from thé circumstance, that * the 
introduction, by enlarging the style of Henry, and makme no 
mention of the Duke of Burgundy,” appears to have been in- 
tended forthe Crown of Eugland. “ ‘The other, by abridging 
that style, and introdycing that of the Duke of Burgundy, shows 
that it was designed to reshain in Flanders, where it was ob- 
tained” by Mr. Penn. ‘This opinion is further confirmed by 
comparing the form of the two Mss. For, though the writing 
and decorations completely resembie each other, yet the size 
and condition of the Oxford Ms. is mach superior to the other. 
Lannoi was a confidential servant of the Duke of Burgundy. 
An erroneous entry of the Ms. in the Badleian, catalogue is 
properly corrected by Mr. Penn. 

‘hus is the invidious remark of Hume completely repelled , 
and it becomes certain, that our English hero had long medi- 
tated the enterprise, which he so late made known; excting ac- 
cording to that chagacter of prudénce, which is justly given to 
him by Hall; that, “ of his devices, few persons, before the 
thing was at the point to be dove, should be made privy.” 
« He had,” that historian adds, ‘such wit, such prudence, and 
such policy, that te never enterprised any thing before he had 
fully debated, and foreseen all the chances that might happen.” 
Jn this manner, and with this caution, he had evidently begun to 
, prepare for his intended crusade. [tis too much the practice 
of historians, assuming to be philosophical} to reason on their 
own notiens, rather than on those of the times they are describ- 
ing; and such was clearly the error of Hume in the present 
Instauce. — 
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Six papers, by Mr. Suarnon Turner, are employed in the 
endeavour to investigate the affiuities of languages. His object 

ois to illustrate, and in some degree to confirm, the account of 
the dispersion of mankind, and the confusion of tongues, as 
eiven in the Mosaic history; by showing that, after ail the 
causes of diversity, which have bees operating for more than 40 
centuries, there are still similarities existing in all languages, in 
sounds employed to express the same things, sufficient to justify 
the inference, that they were all originally derived from one com- 
mon origi. The exteut to which this inquiry ts carried, and the 

vast variety of dialects thus compared, defy all attempt at abridg- 
ment; and ‘these papers must be studicd, with a diligence nearly 
approaching to that of the author, before a correct judgment of 
them can be formed. 

‘Vhe eighth memoir contains some curious remarks on the great 
river iuphrates, by Sir,WintiamM Ousecry ; the result of 
observations made by him in those regions, and of his extensive 
knowlege of the oriental languages." 

We next meet with an historical account of the discoveries 
which have been made by means of palimpsest, or re-written 
maauscripts, drawn up by Archdeacon N ates, one of the Vice- 
Presidents. It must appear surprising to any one who had 
not previously attended to the subject, hew much has been 
done by this species of mquiry within a few years; authoris- 
ng a very fay hope that, by a further pursuit of the same 
methods, ‘discoveries * shill more Important may hereafter be 
effected. Lost works, or parts of works, by lsocrates, Livy, 
Cicero, Sycamachas, Pladtus, and others, have thus been re- 
covered: a very considerable part of the writings of Fronéo, the 
Cicero of Hadrian’s reign, has thus been snatched from the 
wreck of time ;—so much, indeed, as, with the necessary illus- 
tratfonmsto form two 8vo.’ volutes. But, what is more to be 
valued, very ancient transcripts and transkitions of the sacred 
books have been found thus to hiave lain concealed for centuries ' 
under the writings of monkish or barbarous authors, As ob- 
jects much more important than criticism depend sometimes 
on the various readings of those books, it cannot be denied, 
that such 1 inquiries may eventually turn out to be of the highest 
unpottance. ‘The names of the chief investigators in this line 
are Knittel, Bruns, Barret, (not the first discoverer, but the 
first publisher, of the Coder ’ Ephrem,) and Stenur Angelo Jaz, 





! Both Mr. Tyrner and Sir Wm. Ouselcy are Royal Associates of 
this Society. 
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of Milan, and since of Rome, The last indeed, by unwearied 
and almost incredible assidurty,-has performed much more than 
all the rest united. Insomuch that the chief part of this me- 
moir is occupied in tracing the labors of this able scholar; to 
_ Whom, as a just reward for bis eminent services to literature, 
the first gold medal of this*Society was adjudgéd. 

‘The introduction to this memoir is that part which will best 
convey the purport of it tothe general reader, Any other part 
would be a mere fragment of the history. 


The value of ancicnt manuscripts has Idéng been rightly estimated, 
and they have accordingly becn collected and preserved with care, in 
every part of Europe. For a time, indeed, after the invention of print- 
ing, it was thought that, when the contents of a manuscript bad been 
copied, and inultiplicd by that wonderful art, the original was rendered 
useless. But, as manuscripts of the same work often differ from cach 
other, it was found necessary to examine and collate a nuwber of 
them, to ascertain the preferable readings; without whieh previous 
care, ho new cdition of an ancient work can now be well received, 
Such is the most direct and ‘obvious use of ancient manuscripts, and 
such in general the most important labor of an editor. 

Bat, on a more minute exaraination of a certain class of manuscripts, 
it appeared, that some among them might have a valuc hitherto un- 
suspected, by supplyitg portions of more ancient copies than were 
known before, and even portions of more important works supposed 
to be entirely lost. These were manuscripts in which an atteupt had 
been made to obliterate some more ancient writing, that the pareh- 
ment might be used again, to receive another work. ‘This practice 
was pot uncommon in the darker ages, before and after the 13th cen- 
tury, when the material was scarce and’ dear, and the older works 
either not understvod, or not duly esteemed. But the endeavor to 
wash out or erase the: first writing had ofteu so far failed that an at- 
tentive eye could, with more or less difficulty, discover the traces of 
the older, letters, arid even decipher the words. Manuscripts of re- 
Spectable antiquity were thus found sumetimes -to conceal within 
themselves ‘others, some centuries older, and‘ often of much superior 
interest and value. ‘Fhese manusctipts therefore, receiv} fror: the 
learned the name of Pulimpsest, or Rescrtpt,' {rom having Geen twice 
cleaned, or. twice written; and became most worthy and interesting 
objects of inyestigation. — 

The ancients also had the term Palimpsest ; but they applied it only 
to'‘leaves or books, so prepared, that one writing could casily be ex- 
punged to admif another: and these were used by aurhors for correct- 
‘ing their works, or submitting them -to revisien, They arc thus men- 
tioned by Platarel,?, Catullus,® and Cicero. The poct particularly 
‘yidioales a had author, for sot writing bis crude works at first on pa- 
limpsests, but entering them ‘at once in five ‘and: costly buoks. The 
palimpsests,; how to be considered, ure of mach superior: importance. 

, wz? ‘ i x : ~ Oe ae 7 
- 3:From téuy-and és, to-wipe or gleanse. =: + 
%.De-Garral, viii. 9. Ed: Reinke +. > -Carmy XXil. 3. 
* Ep. ad Fam. viii. 18. .* 
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They have opened to us some great discoveries, and promise many 
more. What hopes may be fairly built on them, in this point of yiew, 
will best be estimated by a short account of what has actually becn 
effected by their means. 


Sach discoveries, however, are not easily effected ; and though 
itis very desirable that other scholars should take up and pur- 
sue this branch of literary imvestigation, yet it is but’ fair and 
right to wart them of the difficulties attending it. ‘This is done 
effectually uf one of the latter paragraphs of this memoir. 


But they who would attempt discoveries of this nature, must first 
be well assured that they possess the qualifications of mind and body 
indispensable to such undertakings. It will not be sufficient to bring 
to the task sound learning, steady judgment, and aeute sagacity, sup- 
ported by invincible patience and perseverance, unless these mental 
qualities are seconded by great strength and acuteness of sight, and a 
force of constitution not easily impaired or subdued by sedentary toil. 
Without these qualities, the altempt to decipher palimpsests will bo 
prodactive of little more than vexation and disappointment. To con- 
tend with Hercules, nothing Jess than the strength of Hercules is re- 
quired; and to emulate the labors of Signor’ Mai will be a vain en- 
deavor, unless supported by all those qualifications which have coim- 
bined to give him such distinguished success. 


Of the remaining papers, two ase by Mr. Topp, (a Royal 
Associate, well known both as an author and an editor.) giving 
an account of two‘curious Mss. ‘The former, by the celebrated 
sir Johu Harrington, contains some interesting notices of Queen 
Klizabeth and James [. , Ihe latter, a Greek Ms. bought for the 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, among the collection of the 
late Professor Carlyle, but afterwards reclaimed as the property 
of the Patridrch of Jerusalem,sto whom it was returned. The 
detailed description ‘of the Ms. was drawn up by the late very 
learned Dr. C. Burney. The great merit of which account, as 
the book jtself is now out of reach, consists of various readings 
of anci@mt authors, collated by Dr. Burney with this Ms. ‘The 
authors thus illustrated by collation are, Libanius, Herodotus, 
Demosthenes, Simplicius,. Heraglides, aad Aphthonius. ‘These 
various readings are here copied from Dr. Burney’s account, 

In the eleventh memoir, an account is given}*by Mr. Mit- 
LINGEN, another Royal Associate, of an important coin of Me- 
tapontum ; which, as the author truly ‘says, affords ‘‘ a striking 
instance of the assistance to be derived from the study of 
archeology, towards explaining many obscure passages of an- 
cient writtrs, particularly such as relate to the arts.” 

The author here illustrated is Sophocles, who, in the open- 
ing of the Trachiniw, applies to Achelous the terin Bodmpmpos. 
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An inspection of this com, on which the figure of that river-god 
appears, as a man with a flowing beard, and the horns of a bull, 
affords 2 convincing argument that this only was intended by 
the epithet Bodrpagec; not, as some have supposed, that he 
had the entire bead of a bull, which is incousistent with the 
account of the beard. Other valuable remarks occur in this 
paper, which can only be estimated by perusal. 

Another curious paper on coins, describes six, belonging toa 

city of Thessaly, otherwise very little known, naméd Keéguov, or 
Ciertum, Five of these were non-descript till Col. Luakr, 
the author of this ‘memoir, undertook the task. They are ali 
figured on the page; as is that of Metapontum, at the head of 
the preceding article. Col. Leake has here introduced two 
Greek inscriptions, found at Mataranga, by bimseif, which tend 
to ascertain the site of Cierium. 
‘The memoir by Mr. Marruvus,'-on the subject of political 
economy, is thus introduced by the author: “ ‘The purpose of 
the prcseut paper is to show, that the natural and necessary 
conditions of the supply of all commodities, not subject to 2 
manopoly, are represented and measured by the labor which 
they will ordinarily, apd on an average, command ; and that no 
other qhject whatever can be substituted for labor, or can re- 
present and measure the natural and necessary conditions of the 
supply of commodities.” : 

The arguments of the learned author on this subject do not 
admit of abridginent ; and can-only be culy estimated by persons 
well versed in this difficult but important science. 

The uname of Col. Leake meets us again jn the 15th memoir, 
in an elaborate account of a Latin inscription found at Stratoni- 
cela, in Asia Minor; which, though noticed by Sherard in 
1709, and by Chishull and Ward after him, was never intirely 
made out till the task was undertaken by Mr. W. Panwes, 
who had the earth cléared from the lower part of Mie stone, 
and copied every word that still remained legible. Col. Leake, 
in his very curious * Journal ef a our in Asia Minor,” gave 
some remarks on the inscription, In its former state. The 
whole is here presented to the public, and illusttated with the 
nsual care and sagacity of this eminent scholar. [t is a docu- 
ment of undoulited curiosity, being -an edict, or decree of Dio- 
clestah, ‘for fixing a maxitium of prices on commodities through- 
out the Roman empire. ‘e 

The concluding paper; resulting from the united labors of the 
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Right Hon. Cuartes YorxeE and Col. Leake, is employed 
on the new and very difficult subject of Egyptian bieroglyphics. 
_ Phe authors say : | 

It*cannot bo questioned that the difficulty of studying hicroglypbics 
and the slow progress that has hitherto been made in their explanation, 
has ina great measure been causod by a want of accuracy in our copies 
of them. It was very natural that travellers should have been negli- 
gent in regard to figures, of which there was little expectation of ever 
understanding tbe meaning. Since some light has been thrown on 
thei, howcver, more correct copies have been obiained ; and it is hoped 
that every possible attention will in future be paid to that which is so 

essential to the progress of this interesting inquiry. 

it was with a view to the objects just stated, that the Royal Society 
of Literate degided on continuing the publication of Dr. Young's 
selection of hieroglyphies. Tt is partly with a similar view, and partly 
in the hope of attracting some attention towards the J.gyptian antiqui- 
tics in England, and of throwing some light on the history of Egyptian 
art, that two of the members of the Royal Society of Literature have 
now the honor of presenting to the Society sketches (vy Mr. Scharf) 
of some of the most remarkable of those monuments, the greater part 
of which ate in the British Museum. 

The ardor with which these able men are pursuing the dis- 
coveries of Young, Champollion, and Salt, cannot be too highly 
commended ; and they are here acting ‘ingirely in concert with 
the Socicty itself; which in this vofume announces the publica- 
tion of twenty lithographical plates of inedited hieroglyphics,— 
forming a third fasciculus of a work, which was begun by a 
society called, the Egyptian Society, but whose labors were 
discontinued for want of adequate support from the public. It 
came exactly within the plan of the present Society to take up 
und continug a learned work, so ‘circumstanced, which it 3§ in- 
tended further to pursue, ‘Uhe plates of hieroglyphics are still 
formed under the superintendance of Dr. Young, by whom the 
former fasciculi were prepared. 

[e ix. japossible not to wish success to a Society so engaged 
in the cause of general literature; rior can any but favorable 
omens be drawn froni the specimen now presented to the 
public. , 


Sea 
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The Aunual Report of the Society contains a Synopsis of the 
Papers which have been read at the Orlinary Meetings, and 
which will form the Second Part of the First Volume of ‘Trans- 
nclions, r 


1.—A Continuation of “ Memoirs’ of the Introduction of Greek Lite- 
rature into England after the Dark Ages.” By P. ¥. Tytler, Esq. H.A. 
R.S.L. This portion of Mr. Tytler’s-manuscript comprises a part of 
the life of Thomas Lynacre, viz. : his education at Oxford ; his studies 
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in Italy, under Politian and Chalcocondyles; his appointment to be 
physician to Henry the Seventh aud the Princess Mary, and one of the 
tutors of Arthur, Prince of Wales; his translation of “ the Sphere” of 
Proclus; the publication of his work, entitled, “ De Emendat& Struc- 
turA Latini Sermonis,” and of the ‘“ Rudimeuts of Latin Grammar,” 
written in English. ; 

L.— Ou an Inscription in the Ionic Dialect, from the neighborhood 
of Priene.”” By W,M. Leake, Esq. M.B.8,L. This inscription, in 
very ancient characters, which is engraven in four lines, froin right to 
left, on the bronze figure of a dying hare, is as follows :—Ta1 Amoa- 
AQNI TQ1 TIPIHAH! MANE@HKEN HOAISTION, Colonel Leake considcrs 
TIPIHAHI (the only word that presents any difficulty), as the Ionic dative 
of MIPIHNETS, with the additional lonism of N converted into A, as in 
arhwpwy and alocy for avdpov and yep, in the kindred Attic. He re- 
marks, that some of the public inscriptions found at Pricne, are in the 
fEvlic or Doric dialect; which appears singular, as Pricne was a city 
of Jonia; and he accounts for the singularity by supposing that, on 
some particular occasion, the Priecnenses, in part a Boueotian colony, 
renewed the meméry of that descent, by laying aside the Ionic form, 
and assuming the Aolio, in their public aets. The most probable oc- 
casion was on the liberation of the Greck cities of Asia by Alexander 
the Great; and the change of dialect may have been intended as a 
compliment to the conqueror, who, as a Macedonian, was of Aivlic 
origin. Hephestion, a jover of the chase, appears to have dedicated 
this elegant emblem of his favorite recreation to the patron god of 
hunters; and although‘we haye no account of a temple ef Apollo at 
Priene, yet it is highly probable, that one of tho buildings, remains of 
which are found among the rains, was dedicated to that deity ; who is 
éxpressly said, in the bymn to Apollo by Homer, to have taken delight 
in Mount Mycale, on which*Priene is built. 

HIT.— On some Egyptian Monuments ig the British Muscum and 
other Coilections.” By the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, M.R.S.L. and 
W.-M. Leake, Esq. M.R.S.L. This paper consists of descriptions and 
expfnations of several drawings of the finest works of Eyyptian art in 
England, intended to facilitate the important study of the nieroglyphics. 
In an appendix ars dubjoined extracts from two Ictters, addressed to 
the Rev. G. A. Browne, of Trinity College; Cambridge, by M. Cham- 
pollion, on the subject of the drawing.(No. 14), representing the Cover 
of the -Barcophagus of Rameses. Meiamoun, brought froy. Thebes, 
and presented to that-University:by Belzoni.” The Appendixalso con- 
tains eight inedited Greek. inscriptions, copied in Egypt, by Mr. W. 
Bankes; Mr, Salt, Mr. Henry Lewis, and the Jate Mr. Cooke, together 
with some remarks omtiem.. © 0°’: 3; 

IV .—Portions,of a nianuscript, entitled, “ Remarks on Brut Tysilio, 
a Fabulous Chropicle, erroneously attributed to a British Mrince of the Se- 
venth Century, and printed in the -second votume.uf the Myrvyrian Arche- 
ology of Wates.”. -By tite -Rev.:Edward Davies, R.A.R.S.L. 

Vi— Observations;'on the First Line-of the Iliad.”: By Granville 
Penn; Esq.'M.R.8.E. The: writer remarks, that while the modern 
commentators dn’ Homer: labor;-without effect, to reduce this cele- 
brated Vers¢“within’ metrical: rules;.we. know from the authority of 
Pintaréh, that it wes ‘anciently held tebe peculiar as &verpos, or ‘ exce- 
dens meiisuram;”'as Heurg Stephens: rendérs the word. The object of 
thia paper is, to ‘inquire how the Greeks, or rather the poet himself, 
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enunciated the fine; in which inquiry Mr. Penn takes (or his guide an 
observation of Plutarch, in the ninth book of the “* Sympousiacsy’ that 
the tirst line of the Hiad is equisyHabic with the first line-of the Odyssey, 
as the last line of the Tliad is with the last line of the Odysscy. Ac- 
, cordingly, the last line of cach poem is found to consist of exactly six- 
teen syllables; but while the number expressed, by the ordinary enun- 
ciation, in the first line of the Hiad, gives sixteen syllables, the first 
line of the Odyssey contains seventeen syHables. Mr. Penn suggesis 
that the poet, in the first line of the Hiad, paused at the penthemtmer, 
closing with the address, @e%; aud renewed the arsis on the followtur 
syllable, The line would then be rcad— 


: penviv & | eidé, O€ | a—~ITIA7 | ibe ] a “Axi | Ards, 
instead of the usual form— 
pivivy ded? OFF Mf —aqiesa “AxTArjds 


VI.—* Observations on some extraordinary Anerdotes concerning: 
Alexander ; and on the Eastern Origin of severul Fictions, popular tn dif- 
Serent Languages of Kurepe.” By Sir W. Ouseley, Knt. B.A.R.S.B. 
The former part of this paper relatcs to severat fabulous auecdotes re- 
specting Alexander the Great, commonly supposed to be of caster 
invention, but assigned by the writer chiefly to Julius Valesius, author 
of the © Res Gesta: Alexandri Macedonis.” In the latter part, Sir W. 
Quseley reclaims in favor of eastern writers, the invention of several 
popular fictions, such as Popo’s “ Janugry and®May,” Boccacio’s fourth 
story, Parneil’s “ Tfermit,” the story of “Santon Barsisa,” various 
tales in the “ Gésta Romanorum,” &c., and others, which have hitherto 
been supposed to be of European origin. 

VIT.—* On a Poem recently published at Paris, by M. Crapelet, in the 
Appendix to an edition of the Correspondence of Henry VIII.” By Sharon 
Turner, Esq..R-A.R.S.L. By comparing this poem with an extract 
quoted by M. Meteren, in the Histoire das Pays Bas, and alludad to 
by Burnet, Mr. Tugner concludes that it is the-long lost nar € 
written by Cfispin, Bishop of Miherve, wha was resident in Lendon at 
the period of the execation- of Anne. Boleyn. This narrative states 
some curious new historical facts; and is valuable in consequence of 
having been written immediately after the events it describes, and from 
beiag dagework of an impartial foreigner of high rank and abilities. 

VIIUL.—* Indication: of an, Insititious Latin term in the Hellenistic 
Greek, inveterately mistaken for @ genuine Greek*Word.” By Granville 
Penn, Esq. M.R.S.L.. The.term referred to is ?xgxycr, which occurs in 
St. Peter’s account of the suicide of Judas, in the Acts of the Apostles: 
Tlgnne yevspesver faunos.uiods, English.traustation,: “ falling headlong he 
burst asunder tn the midst.” In St. Matthew's Gospel, the word used 
to express the same act ia driygace, “he hanged himself.” .- 

The writer contends, that bax is dot, as has generally ‘been sup- 
posed, derived from the ‘same theme as Adxe, &axt, daxi7, &c. found, in 
classical writers, with the: signification: of. sonare, -sanitum dure, cum 
strepitu rumpi, §e., but that it is dn inflection of rexiw, a rendering, in 
Greek letfers, of the Latin: verb laguco, ta halter, or easnare ; used, like 
‘many Latia verbs,.in:the -active. vaice, but with a passive or reflective 
sense, j. e. laqueatus est,Jor laqueavit sez. Aud, by further adverting 
tu the peculiar mannersin which+the. traitor. appears to have accom- 
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plished his death, viz. by throwing himself headlong from a great 
height, and being suddenly caught midway («icog) in tho noose, he 
shows that the periphrastic langnage of St. Peter, and thé single ex- 
pression of St. Matthew, may be recoucilcd, as identically descriptive 
of the same act. : 
IX.—* Extracts from Manuscripts relative to English Tlistery.” By 
the Rev, 'T. D. Fosbroke, H.A. R.S.L. This paper contained the 
following articles, viz. : 
1, Matters relating to the University of Oxford.—L'rom the Coiton 
M—ss. in the British Musenm—Faustina, C. VU. 
2. Curious Custom connected with the Law of Gavelkind.—Tlar- 
luian Mss., No, 1609. 
3. Specimens of Natural History among our Anccstors.—Catton 
Mss., Cleopatra, B. iv. | 
4. Matters relating to the Ancient Pcerage.—Cotton Mss., Titus, 
D. xxi. Herald’s Certificate concerning the assumption of the Arms of 
England by Mary Queen of Scots.—Ibid. 
5. The Graces at Meals, real or pretended, in use among the Puri- 
tans.—Harleian Mas., No. 532. 
Xu~— On the Portland Vase. By James Millingen, Esq., R.A.R S.L. 
The object of this memoir is, to determino the story represented on 
ethis celcbrated monument of ancient art. By the antiquaries who 
first announved: its discovery, in the sixteenth ‘century, it was sup- 
posed to represent the Birth of Alexander the Great. A subsequent 
opinion was, that the subject related to the Judgment of Paris; a third, 
that it contained the stéry of Qrphous and Eurydive: Winekelmann, 
however, and other eminent archeologists, think that it represents the 
Marriage of 'Phetis and Peleus: to this fast opinion Mr. Millingen ac- 
cedcs, and illustrates it hy various arguments and a critical examina- 
tion of the sculpturos. Other ancient monuments, he observes, since 
discovered, confirm this explanation, and afford us albthe certainty of 
which such inquiries are susceptible. .Mr. Millingen assigns the 
Redland Vase to the age of the Antonines, or at the earliest to that of 
Ww. e - 
Xi—“< A Memoir on the Vitrified Forts of Scotland.” By the Rev. J. 
Jamieson, D.D., R:A.R.S.L. Yo account for the present appearance 
of these structures, which are peculiar to Scotland, four different 
theories have been conceived. — 

The first theory, published:in the Mdinburgh Magazine, 1) the*year 
1707, viz. that they wezo formed by pouring liquid mortar between two 
wails of louse stanes, ‘Dr. J. regards-as merely a vague conjecture, 
founded on vulgar tradition. Vor ‘the second theory, viz. that these 
forts are the remains of voloanoes, which idea originated with Pen- 
uant, be shows that there is ne fouadation in their actual appearance. 
The third, proposed by Lord ‘Woodhouselee, in a memoir published in 
the ‘Transactions of the Royal Societyof Edinburgh, is considered at 
creater length. - hb tlds theory, the vitrification is aseribed to combus- 
tion; either in‘censequence ‘of thre forts ‘having .beon used as the posi- 
tions of fire-beaconas; or irom theitsbaving' been set fire to by an enemy. 

The theory,. respecting the coustenetioqn of, these forts, which Dr. 
Jamieson adopts, is that of Jintephons) vitrification, by ignition kept 
up, fora long’ time, in a wall originally formed of timber and lvose 
stones, mixed os grave for. that pate dé; © This theory bas been srp- 
ported hy severdl antiqudyies. “DET, in confirmation of it, gives an 
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account of an examination made by himself, of two of the most re- 
mai kable specimens of the vitriked forts, viz. that called the Castle,1 fill 
of Finhaven, and another seven or eight miles cast of Dundee, on onc 

eof the collections of hills called “ the Laws.” These appear to have 
been both links of a regular chain of forts, constructed apparently for 
fire-beacons, by which, in case of the approach of an cnenmy, the whgle 
district might be alarmed. ° 

NI.—* A Description of the Chartulary of Flaxley Abbey, in the 
County of Gloucester". By Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. M.R.S.L. The 
document referred to, which was exhibited to the mecting, is in the 
form of a roll. It was unknown to Dugdale, ‘Tanner, and the editors 
of the New Monasticon; having been recently discovered among the 
private deeds of Thos. Wynniatt, Esq. of Stanton, Gloucestershire. It 
contains an account of the rents payable to the abbey; of the privi- 
leges of the abbey, granted by Popés Celestine LU. and Altcxunder 
Ml.; together with a catalogue (one of the oldest of the Kind extant) 
of the Abbey library. 

‘The chartulary of the Abbey of Flaxley appears to have been written 
in the reign of King John. 

NLU. —* Transcript of a Manuscript relating to Henry the Fifth of 
England, preserved in the King's Library at Paris; with prefetory and 
supplementary Notes.” By J. G. Smith, M.D. M.RS.L. ‘This docn- 
ment was among the materials which Doctor Smith had collected for 
a history of the Battle of Agincourt; an undertaking which he has 
been induced to abandon. It is thus descnbed in the “ Bibliothdque 
de Ja France :”-—“ Factum du Sieur de Gaucou®, contre Louis, Seigneur 
ad’ Estoutevill2, ot tly a plusieurs choses curieuses sur la battatlle d’ Azin- 
cour.” Do Gaucourt was among the persons of consequence taken 
prisoners at the surrender of Flarfleur. The Ms. is a memozial, ad. 
dressed to the Court of Requests at Paris, which uceuses the King of 
Liugland of a braach of prognise, in having detained De Gaucvurt 2 pri- 
soner In Lnglaud, after the panctaal performance, on his part, at preat 
trouble and expeuse, ofthe conditions of his liberation, which had been 
named by Ifcnry himself. Hestates, that hedid not recover his lilrty 
until after the king’s deceasc—nor then, without the payment ofa 
non of 10,000 crowns; besides the fulfilment of the original con- 
auditions. 
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“HORTUS ANGLICUS, 


Quz cura Angliacos tandem exornaverit hortos, 
. Natura monstrante viam.; que reddita sylvis 
Gratia; quo in melius culte, quibus artibus aucta 
Deliciz villarum, et leti ruris honores, 
Expediam ; cum prisca adeo cultura recessit 
Paulatim, et veteris pereunt vestigia forma. 
Scilidet obseuris stabant in vallibus olim 
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Antique proavoruimn edes ; tun plurima sylva 
Desuper, et multos longum servata per anuos, 
Nigranti picea, taxique horrentibus umbris, 
Claudebat circum, et Zephyros arcebat amcenos. 
Quin ibi gramineo congestus aggere moles 
Nimirum, et certis dimensum partibus aquor 
Cernere erat, tristesque aditus, atqué ordine longo 
Ulmorum seriem, textisque ambracula ranis. 
Preeterea ingeuti spatio porrecta jacebat 
Tarda palus, valloque ibi circumfusa tenebant 
Stagna locum, hinc tetri gelida sub nocte vapores, 
Limosaque unda spissaque uligine pasti, 
Per thalamos late atque humentis limina tecté 
Volvere se, nebulaque domos amplectier atra. 
Quid si quis Wario distinctas ordine terras 
Inspexisse velit, certasque exquirere formas, 
Nutureque seqai leges; tum se nova passim 
Continuo rerum ante oculos attollat imago; 
Tum pulchre auspiciis surgant majoribus xdes 
Extemplo, et dulces latis in sedibus horti 
Pandant se subito, et.cultu meliore nitescant. 
Quippe illa ingentes exceléo culmine montes 
Et densas sylvarum utabras, collesque supinos 
Ostendit, liquidosque lacus, pelagusque profundum ; 
Illa quidem virides felici gramine campos, 
Et nemora, et saltiis, spjarsisque intersita dumis 
Pascua, et errantes placidié in vallibus amues. 
Ergo etiam has leges, hac tanta exempla secutus 
Arte nova cultor tandem, insolitoque labore, 
Magnum opus dggreditur, ceptisque ingentibus instat. 
Principio veteres lucos et opaca parentum 
Molitur ferro nemora, et congedere retro 
Imperat; hine late spatiose ut limite campus 
Excipiat solem, et foecundis iobribus aucta =. 
Purpureos adeg flores et gramina tellus ., | 
Fundat humi facile, et viridi se vegtiat herba. 
At juga summa. idém, et celsi laterd ardua montis 
Ingenti ramorum ungpra, derisisqte*coronat 
Arboribulg, quonian sablimi in’ vertice fdyge, - 
Spectanti pulchram speciem Variosque colores 
Objiciaut validis agitata cacumina yentis. 
Parte alia tepidos si qua conversus in Austros 
Collis amet facili sese emittere Gtivo; 
Hic nemus‘extendit late, et nascentia primum 
Virgulta, ac ‘ramos ima‘de sfirpe fluentes 
Compescit ferro, spinadque evellit inertes ; 
Inter enim labens, Zephyris spirantibus, aura 
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Sic puro subeat spatio, Phabique calores 

Tempceret estivos, et leni mulceat ambram 

Frigore ; tum lwves interlucentia truncos 

Kura hine prospicias sparsim, vicinaque tecta 
Villarum, atque huwili surgentem a,culmme fumum. 

Interea ante domos primisque in Sedibus horti 
Eligitur locus; hybernz qua tzdia brumz 
Vallenti et segnes ducenti ignavius horas 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, aurasque salubres 
Accipere, et vernos liceat prasumere soles. 
Sciicet hine liber pateat prospectus ab omni 
Parte loci, hic passim nitidis instrata lapillis 
Inter odoratis consertam floribus herbam 
Semita stgnet hunum, et sinuaso tramite currat. 
Quin varios etiam vicino in margine callis 
Miscebis circum frutices, omnemque notabis 
Arte locum, et foliis que sunt discrimina cunctis. 
Sic positi inter se mistos variare colores, 
Innumeri ut possint foetus, quot olentia late 
Arbusta, ef semper frondes induta recentes, 

Aut suaves Arabum sylvz, saltusve profundi 
Americ, et nostris immiserit India terris. 

Flic virides lauci, et rubris letjssima baccis 
Arbutus, et qua se foliis bicoloribus alte 
fxtulit, et ramos rhododaphne extendit olentes. 
Hic et phylliria, et leti prenuncia veris 
Cwruleis syringa comis, hic flore ligustrum 
Purpureo, et socias amplexa tenaciter ulmos 
Cerinthe suaves circum diffundit odores. 

Quid menorem arbuteos foetus, quos cultor habendo# 
Preecipue querit, miroque exposcit amore? 
Aspice ab Eois veniens pulcherrima sylvis 
Eatendit platanus frondes, stratosque per herbam 
Protegit hospitio, et large supereminet umbra. 
#xc robusta larix, quz circum plurima sese 
Projicit Alpinos apices, queque ardud longe 
Vicino gaudens fluvio crassaque palude _ 
Eridani magnum pretexit populus amnem. 
Quinetjam hie patriis abies in montibus oliza 
Extremo subjecta polo et borealibus Austris; 
Ergo non hyemes illam, non frigora cali 
Ulla premunt, valida quamvis agitata procella 
Nimirum, et sevis vexata Aquilonibus hzret 
Leta solo sterili et ventos contemnit inanes. 

Hi® ulmi, tilieque.et que magis omnibus una 
Indigenum sese jactat, frondosaque colo 
Attollit capita et longum stat quercus in wvum: 
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Necnon ct patulis texant umbracula ramis 
Castanez virides, et levi cortice fagus ; 
Non alia aut se vere novo viridantior arbos 
Induit in florem, autumni vel frigore primo 
Formosos adeo variata fronde colores 
Explicat, et syl¥as flaventi lumine vestit. 
Quales swpe sno pendeutes desuper amni 
In ripis spectat Thamesis, fluvioque sereno 
Alluit, et puris placide interlabitur undis. 

Nec minus interea superat pars altera cure 
Irriguos passim fontes et viva per vgros 
Flumina sufficere, et latices preebere recentes. 
Sive cadens leves tophos atque illita musco 
Saxa super, tenui deeurrat murmure rivus 
Herbosam in vallem, pluraque rosaria lympha 
Irriget, aut ripis secreta parte sub altis 
Sternat aquas tacite, atque unda subsistat inert. 
Seu procul in medio sinuosis flexibus amnis 
Querat iter, largoque humectet flumine campus ; 
Quem tandem oppositus supremo in limite callts 
Objectu laterum tegat, aut densissima syiva 
Excipiat venientem, et opacis occulat umbris. 

At qua feed’ situ yampridem ulvaque palustri 
Stagna jacent, ajto que colles undique vallo 
Includunt circum, et dense nigra ilice-sylvzx, 

Hic adeo fluvios, et collectum agmen aquarum 
Deducit, ripisque ima tellure cavatis . 

Dat spatium pelago, et fluctus vasto excipit alveo. 
Scilicet hic sero errantem sub vespere sape 
Suaviter aspirans Zephyrus lenesque sysurri 
Ventorum, et celo tempestas pura sereno, 
Invitent melius; tum sole micantia saxa 

Occiduo, et sylvas tremula sub luce coruscas 
Spectanti, placidique jacus spatia ampla tuenti, , 
Expleri nequeunt oculi; et nova gaudia sensus °' 
Mulcent, ingéntique avimum dulcedine tangunt. 

Presertim si forte alto de culmirie saxi 
Projecta jamdudum arces, et mania bello 
Fracta olim immineant; aut si qua in valle virenti, 
Quas sibi Religio quondam sacraverit edes, 
Delubra antique jam nunc vestipia fame 
Ostendunt ;—adeo veterum mopumenta virorum 
Fataque, fortunasque, eversaque nomina rerum 
Respicere, et tacito juvat indulgere dolori. 

Quid referam quale officiam manus feniula prestet 
Artiticis super, atque operuin.adjumenta ministret ? 
Scilicet hic valles inter, sylvasque silentes, 
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Fagregias saxi sedes, et templa columnis 
Marmoreis ponit, spatio qua porticus amplo 
Excipiat ventos, medioque errantibus wstu 
, Seficiat moles uinbras, lacilosque recessus ; 
Hie etiom vivum pendenti pumice tectum, 
Nympharamque domos, gelidisque sedilia in antris 
Propter aquam ; —manet e cunétis labor ultimus ille, 
Et cura bos cultus poseunt ornanda supremos. 
Ilas nimiram artes, hortisque banc prima colendis 
Tuvenisse viam, et penitus recludere fontes 
Ausa novos, sese ante omnes pulcherrima tellus 
Extulif, ef propriam sibi vindicat Anglia landem. 
Nee vero Tispanum sviviv, nee Gallia tautum 
Ne tollit ifima; oce jam ditissimva tellus 
Anson, quamvis gravidis vineta racemis 
Ostente late, et plugui se jactet oliva; 
Purpureo quanivis ibi semper humine campos 
Vestiat, ac pura regnet sol anreus wthra. 
Ergo etiam (nee vana fides) hve cura colendi 
Cum jam per terras perfecta increverit arte, 
Vos rnra, Angligene, tandem, villasque paternas, 
Vix proavdm sedes, atque arva antiqua coletis 
Totius, et logos lati sperabitis aunos e 
Quippe umbra ecdente magis, sylvisque recisis 
Hine sline, campis sic nempe salubrior aura 
Succedet, penetransque Auster per aperta locorum 
ffumentes nebulas citius tetrosque vapores 
Expellet fiibris, atqe aéra verret inertem. 
Ipse etiam variis redolens tot floribus hortus, 
Et suecum arboreo sudantem e cartice miscens, 
Spirabit? suavesque in ventum sparget odores. 
Praterea dum rura oculis pulcherrima swpe 
Lustrare, et lwtos spectare assuescitis hortos ; 
evucundo hinc animus visu mitescere discet 
Seegtm, atque in pulcliras se accinget promptior artes ; 
Hine porro teneri luctus, lacrymaque vélentes, 
Pectoraque alterius secum miserata dolores. 
Iline etiam fugient insane turbida mentis 
Gaudia, et irarum sedato corde tumultus, 
Atque auri malesuada fames, et foeda libido. 
Tum placidi demum subeant precordia sensus, 
Castus amor, sanctique ignes, et firma sereni 
Pax antmi, et pura innocuo sub pectore virtus, 
Scilicet hoc ritu Paradisi in vallibus olim 
Adantus vixit, felixque beata peregit 
Secula ; cum bacca nemorum nutritus et herba 
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Degeret incolumis, morbique et fineris expers 

° -Fragrantem Zepbytum ambresiosque bauriret odores. 
Necdum ille Wecebris scelerum jam bostisque malign 
Cesserat insidis, annnoque exceperat wgro 
Peceati labem, atque wterne scimiua culpe. 
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NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. 


XIV. Lib. I. Cap. 154, init. of tpoges—év rq mores tH EUAAn- 
Viv émowiyro “the cphari atlempled to execute the arrest within 
the walls.” “To attempt, to offer, to be ready or willing to do a 
thing, are ainong the meanings which diverge from the primary 
signification of thé Greek present. 141, nit. qv zante dpoyy 
py emsxracdas ana modcuourres, “if you will cousent to give up 
altogether the Idea of uffempfing foreign conquest at the same 
time that you ate engaged ina defensive ear?” where érixtryocac- 
bas would imply making, acquisitions.  L3Q. of Adyvaior ore 
TaAAa Umhxovoy, ouTe TA PHdiopx xaIncouv ‘the Athenians eorld 
neither comply with the other demands, nor repeal the act in 
question:” as Xen. Anab, iv. 1, Y. of GF Kagbovq os odrs xcaAouy- 
Twy Umnxouoy, GUTS AAO TE Gidixdy oUvev Eolovy, 140. cdre adrol 
Dinas mw ytyTAY, CUTE Hudy bSovrwy eyovras’ where the notion of 
willingness is contained alike in 8:8svrev and in Bévovras “ they 
have neither on their part demanded an arbitration, es are they 
willing to accept Sf one when we are ready to give it;” or, more 
briefly, ‘« they refuse an arbitration when we offer it.” —Asdovas, 
especially, is of frequent occurrence in this use. [V. 19, Aaxe- 
Baspovios 03 Upets mooxadrovyTas éc omovdas xalb SizAuoiw woAdwnou, d- 
Cévrss wey elpyyyy xab Euppariav xal addAny pidlay moAAiy nal olxeid- 
TyTe bs aAANAOUS UMapyelv, dvTasTouvTEs BF TOUS éx Tis vHTOU avBLas, 
where dvrairovyres 18, iN Meaning as in construction, the antithesis 
of d3dvres. Aen. Ages. 4, G. Siddvrog ado} memmorrAd ddpa, ef 
amérdas éx tis yooas. So in Latin, Virg. En, vii, 391. acri 
cui captus amore Jpse suas artes, sua munera hetus Apollo Au- 
gurium, citharamque dabat, celeresque sagittas. Ile, ut depositi 
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proferret fata paientis, Scire potestates herbaram usumgue 
medendi Maluit. Martial. bb. vi. Epigr. Ixvi. ult. Sexcetftos 
modo qui dabat, negavit: ‘the bidder who had just before 
offerdd six hundsed sestert.” Td. ib, sx. Epier. Inxv. Mille 
dabaoxs nummos: noluitaccipere,  Virg. Au, vi. 467. ‘Talrous 
ASneas ardentem et torva tuentem Lenibat dictis auimum, lacry- 
inasque ciebat. Hla solo fixos oculos aversa tencbat. 


Ibid. ray ESAAn Way erosovvro* not simply, “attempted to arrest 
him,” which would rather have been fuveAdpBavov, or EvAAaBeiv 
emexelpynouy, but attempted to crecute the arrest; the ariest 
with which they were charged. Qu the importuuce of the arti- 
cle, see the former part of this paper, Classical Journal, No. 
LxXIx. p. LO. 


AV. Cap. 135, ad fin. of 62, weirbevres, wépmoucs peta tev 
Aaxedaipoviny, Eroimav sytwy Euyioxsi, avopac, Xe. © In con- 
jenciion with the Lacedwmomans, who offered to jom m the 
pursuit 3” for this is the fall import of éroipes when followed 
by an infinitive. IV. 110. eddds otpareves eri Topauyy riy 
Xaarxidiniy, xarexonemy Oxo "Adyvatuv? xal adriv avdpes cAalyos 
EmHYyoVTS, ETOMLOL UYTES THY TOAW wapadovvase Nen. Cyrop. vil. 
4,3. dr ddorépay tav Kagav mupioay meds atzov, sroimos évres 
Bevertas emi ra teiyy. Anab, v. 9, 2. 6 82 Nopuaas, bs ruyyave 
Tore Iladrayovias doxwy, mweumes maga Tove” HAAnvas wpéo Beis, Aé- 
yovras, Ors KopvaAus éroimos sin tabs “RAAnvas pate abixsiv, wyre 
adros adixeicdes. Dinarch. Adv. Demusth. p. 96, 35. xdv 7 raiire 
AAndy, amobvyansiy Eroipnos eiust “ LT stake my life on the fa'sehood 
of this statement.” Sophocles Antig. 260, ed. Steph. yysv 8’ éroi- 
pos xab pdepous aioe xepolv, xab wip Csepmev, Kc. It would seem 
to be nothing more than an ellipsis for éroijpos elvas gavas, 
Aeyev, &e. as cap. 28. Kepxveaios avrireyov—éroiwos elvas xal 
wore Augorwous pévery xaTa Thy xwpav? where the abbreviated 
form, it may be, would not have been consistent with the for- 
mality and fuiness of historical narrative.—-The above tule 
ought not, perhaps, to be considered as holding good with te. 
gard to every particular instance in which the form under con- 
sideration occur. 


XVI. Cap. 137, ad fin. xad viv eyov oe peyarn ayaba Spacas 
maps. Not, “I am present,” but “ I am come,” or, more 
fully, *€ Lam here, bemg come,” according to the ordinary sig- 
nification of zageivas in historical uarrative; there being very 
few passages in which it may not be so translated, while there are 
many in which the coutext renders such a translation necessary, 
VI. 88. Kat of re éx tis Kogivdou motoBess mapyoay és tiv Auxe- 
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Cauipuovee, Xotb a AA Piabys not vy +4 daxedaiuou. VILI. 26, init. 
dyftyérAsT aL antes ras and Hedomovvyrou xai ZineAias vais Oooy ov 
mapzvas. Aen, Cyrop. vil. 4, 3. 68s Kadototos dyowv 76 oT parEey- 
pe eart Thy Kugiay nage, nal an Spe Gor poy Tov Kapwy be a OSs 
avrov, Eroimos ovreg BéyeoIas emi ta Telyyn. Anab, I. ° °, O, 2ngAeuoe 
(Tavs duyddas, x. T. A, ) Bow ante orparater dau, Uroay oevos auTOIC, 
sl uxdods xarampags sey eg a eorparsds :T0, py mporley mavoacdas, mpl 
adrous Karayayos oixxde* of BS iden emeibovro, plea yap auTo,) 
wal AaBovres T2 OnAn, Tapyoay els Raphers. vi. 2 A) 5. amomaéovrs 8: 

"“AvakiBin éx B ubarris u Euvavre "Apis rapyos by Kudinad, bixdoy og 
Kreavoean, Bubavriou ci pp.00 TKS" edtyero OF, 97s nal vauapyos Sixboyos 
Lado doov cd mapsiy On eis EAR om07T Gy. oe 30. eyw 62 ool, w 
Seby, BiCaapat epauray nal TUS Su0Ng ToYTOUS sralpous, Bidaus elves 
TITTOUS x3 wiv méarpeiowy ovdsy oe mMpnrastcivTec, AAAR ‘mal mpolEMsyos, j 
nol movery rep Cov Xa mpoxiveuvevery eOcAcyTes” uid awam mM the sume 
sentence : mweAAous & devi g ag xe yurecincs HAAAS RTVTY, OVS OD Ayi- 
'< aba Ozvoes, AAA BUTS dip povTss Mas EO OVT CE EOS ce dace. After 
all, however, the trath or sp Foneousiess of such remiazks as the 
above will approve itself firore satisfactorily to the yeader from his 
own observation, made in the course of perusing the original 
writers, dhan from au accumulation of detached passages. 


XVII. Cap. 138. xa TO Fupmay sine, Guoeme wey Covapes, 
We ss ing bs BeasuTyTi, xoaTIonss Oy OTS adtocyediate Ta CeovTe 
gyivero" the most capable of all men. On the use of & with a 
superlative, sce the preceding ‘part of this aaiticle, Classical 
Journal, No. uxix.  Ttis of frequent occurrence in the wind- 
ing up of a description or character, os on the present occasion. 


XVIIL. In the former part of this article (L&1x. p. JOB.) a 
doubt was expressed, whether the construction abioroydorarov 
vay mpoyeyenusvoy (‘Mhuc. 1. 1.) could properly be considered as 
identical with Muilton’s “ Adam the goodliest man pf men since 
born.” Since the paper in question Was written, We have met 
with a note of Hermaun’s on Eurip. Med. 67, ed. Elmsl. in 
which the proper force of this idiom 1s developed. ‘* Hic quo- 
Jue 1 tis, que de superlativo et comparativo dicit vir doctissi- 
mus, observantiorem eum regula, quam studiosiorem juste 
sententiarun) interpretationis deprehendimus, qui et apud Ho- 
meium, Od. A. 481. (ceio 8 "Axiared, Oubris avng moomapoits faxarp- 
TATOS, oud’ ap’ bricow) et apud Euripidem Androm. 6. (viv 8 6br1¢ 
addy buotuxertary yury "Ewod répuxev, %) yevyssrai more) comparati- 
vu repouendum censeat, Neque eniin animadvestisse videtur, 
Greco sibi superlativum pro comparativo dicere, ubi hac duo 
simul indicare volunt, ef majus quid esse alio, et omnino maxi- 
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mum,” Ee proceeds to illustrate this position by several examples; 
the first of which, Asch. Kumen. SO. xa) viv tuyeiv ws tay aply 
ficdduv paxpa “Aorta soiev, Is most immediately to our purpose ; 
the second, however, is an excellent illustration of his own sale : 
we give it with its context: Herodat. i, 119. 70 yoru, cigwre 
ge 6 Baosrcus, rly tyourn yuwuny, Toy aveou Te al Ta Téxva Pyxa- 
Tarimoicc, Tov abeApsiv efrAeu mepisival cos oo xoh AAAOT OIBTAT OS 
TOL THY Waiduv, xxl Hoooy xeyapiopevos Tov avezds ots. We may 
observe, by the way, with regard to one of the passages cited by 
Elmsley in the note of his Medea on which the above of Her- 
mann is a comment, that, on the pruciple kad down by the 
German critic, the reading aeQaddorare, exhibited by Lascarts 
and the greater part of the Mass. in Med. 726, (guol rz yae rat 
ot arpuaccrara, Suyply tiv’ ey uois cois Favre Ssixvyvas, TS 
gov s doaps pxdrov,) may perhaps he considered preferable to 
arpadrcorepa, lmsley’s reading. 


Notes on the Latin Pacts. 
1 TIBULLUs. 


MIA. Lib, iv. Carm. x. 3. ‘ 
Si tibi cura toga: potior, pressumague quasillo 
Scortum, guam Servi filia Sulpicia. 

In the former of these two verses the majority of Mss. read, 
‘6 Sit ub curastoew petrol’ Other vanettes are, © Si 
tibi cura toga: potior,’ and Si tibi cuma toga est po- 
tior.” “Quere, * Siroubi carta toga est potion?” We are 
not informed “whether the toga worn by prostitutes was ae- 
tually shorter than that in common ase; although this seems 
probable iu itself, and although the curtailment of the toga 
was confessedly a mark of ignominy, and, as such, inflicted 
on certaitr: criminals (Gronovius ‘Thes. .Snuq. VT. v. col. 1137, 
8.) But curfa may possibly mean ‘ tattered,” thus convey- 
ing, like the pressum quastl/o scortum, a sneer of coutempt at 
the poverty and ill condition of the “ unfertunate woman ” in 
question. This» alteration (which has probablyesoccurred to 
others before us, although in the coufined range of our reading 
it has uot happened tu us to meet with il) receives some coun- 
tenance from the (otherwise) awkward repetition of cur@ within 
three lines’ following, v. 6.‘ Ne cedamn ignoto maxima cura 
toro ;” unlesa indeed the latter be, us some think, a false reading. 


Il. HORACE, 


XX. Lib. i. Carm. i. 34. Quam Jocus circumvolat ct 
Cupido. The rhythm of this line, as it at present stands, sa- 


: 
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vours more of the Delicize Poetarum Scotorum than of Horace. 
He, who carried his Macadamization of Sappho so far as to be 
sparing in the use even of such lines as “ Pinus aut impulsa 
cupressus Euro,” would have bec appalled by the portent of a 
quadiisyllable occupying the very centre of a Sapphic hende- 
casyllabus. Read “ circum volat.” © 

X XI, Lib. i. Epist. it. 46. Quod satis est, cul contigit, hic 
nihil amplius optat. ‘The occurrence of a dactyl formed by a 
trisyllabic word inthe third place of an hexameter, 1s as w2- 
constitutional as that of a diambus formed by a quadrisyllable 
in the second perpov of an iambic ; to say vothing of the pause 
after contigit, by which the crime is greally uggravated: and 
though in satiric verse, which may be considered as a kind of 
half-lawless border-land between prose and the verse adapted to 
the higher kinds of poetry, the licence allowed is unquestionably 
great, we very much doubt whether it embraces so giossa viola- 
tion of the common daw of metre as that before us, of which there 
is yo other instance in Horace. “The passages most nearly im 
point are the following. I, De Arte Poct. 41. Nee facundia 
deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. Here, though not a cwesura, 
we have a quasi-cwsura, avising from the intimate connexion of 
deseret and hunc ; not to add, that the pause after Aunc con- 
tributes still farther to soften the ruggedness of the measure. 
Il. Lab. i. Epist. xviii, 52. .Possis: adde, virilia quod spe- 
ciosius arma. Here the extenuating circumstances, just men- 
tioned, are wanting; it 1s, however, distinguished from the 
verse more imnicdiately under consideration, by the ,absence of 
that pause after the third foot, which constitutes tae peculiar in- 
harmoniousness of the latter, [IY. Lib. ii. Sat. ii. 181. 
Vestrfiim prator, is intestabilis et sacer esto. {[n this instance 
the third and fotrth foot are comprised within one word; a 
flagrant violation of rhythm, it must be confcssed;’ but less 
offensive in degree thau the one before us; besides that, from 
the nature of the word intestabilis, there was probably a stress 
on, and an almost imperceptible pause after, the first syllable of 
the word, whch would in some degree compensate for the un- 
metrical construction of the verse. ‘To the above remarks it 
may be added, as not irrelevant to the subject, that among some 
hundreds of hexameters which have come down to us among 
the satiric fragments of Lucilius, there is only one which can 
be addnced as parallel to any even of the abeve-cited ex- 
amples of license ; bearing about the same proportion to the 
aggregate of the fragments, which those four verses ‘do to the 
entire body of Horace’s Satires and Epistles; a remarkable 
circunistance, when it is considered that the laxity of versifica- 
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tion assumed by Lucilius was greater even than that of Llorace. 
‘The instance alluded to occurs in a fragment quoted by Atulus 
eGellius, iv. 17, 1. 

Scipladz magno improbas objiciebat Asellus, 

Lustrum illo censuie malum mfelixque fuisse. 
We might be thought too intent on’ making out a case, if we 
were to hint at the possibility of Lucilius’s having written 
“ Improbu’ Scipiada magno objiciebat Asellus;” the alteration, 
however, is a very gentle one, and the corruption such as might 
easily be imagined to have taken’ place; nor would the non- 
production of the short vowel before se form any difficulty, in- 
asmuch as several instances of this license occur in the course 
of the fragments, 

With regard, then, to the verse of Ulorace under discussion, 
we ure strongly disposed to prefer the teadimg of a majority of 
the Mss., and of all the early editions, “ Quod satis est, cui 
conungit, nihil amplius optat.” “The commenly received text 
was first’ promulgated, we believe, by Lambinus, who thus 
amnotates upon the passage: “ Sic legendium est, ef la serip- 
tum reperi in tribus libris antiquiss. omnes quidem habent cov- 
figil, now autem contingit.” In the Cambridge Llorace of 
1099 the old reading 1s restored, with tue following remark : 
* Lambinus tres Mss. secutus repout, condigit, hic—. Cateri 
libii Miss. et melhores ¢ vulgatis assentiunt Icctioni a nobis re- 
cepia ; nist quod iu Prig. et Cadomensi Jegatur, Cui satis est 
quod confingit.” Bentley reads confingit, as do also Cuning- 
hame, Valart, and Kidd. Gesner follows the received reading. 
As regards the settsce, both are equally good: the only other 
passage in Tlorace where quod satis occurs in a similar con- 
nexion, Lib.in. Carm. xvi. 43, “ bene est, cui deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu,” seems rather to favor the proposed 
alteration. It is easy to conceive that Avec may originally have 
becn added in the margin as a gisss, (the construction of the 
passage not having been obvious at first sight,) that it may from 
thence have found its way into the test, and that some later co- 
pyis!, with a view of restoring the metre, which had been violated 
by the interpolation, may have altered contingit into contigit. 

We take this opportumity of noticing what appears to us a 
flagrant corruption in a lme of Homer, Il. xv. (we have mislaid 
the reference to the line, but it occurs near the begining of 
the book)2H od péuvy, Gre t’ expen Owodev, Ex 2 wodouy "Axmo- 
vag yxa% duw. Wherever a verse of unusual formation occurs 
in Homer, the critics are sure to-find something peculiar in the 
sense, something of which the sound was intended to be an 
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echo, Accordingly, Clarke discovers a felicitous correspondence 
betvéeen the rhythin of this verse and the thing described. In what 
the ‘resemblance consists, it is ditticult to say ; unless the uncasy 
situation of the dactyl EXPEL, hanging suspended, us it were, 
from the line with which it bas scarcely any conneaion, may be 
considered as analagous to that of Juno in the text. “The truth 
however is, that the verse, as it now stands, is destitute of 
metre, and therefore not Homer’s. Lead, orz te xpepw toler. 
‘The same alteration suggested itself to Bentley, though for a 
different reason: ore Te epee malebat Bentleius, scilicet ut 
Tonicum essct. Heyue Obss. in loc. Tom. vii. p. 7. Kinght 
also reads Fore re xpepa’ [for xgepao] Furosbev, but without as- 
siyning any reason for the alteration. Wolf, who in his Pre- 
face to Homer, (ed, 1804, p. laviii.) speaking of the rules by 
which a reformer of the LJomeric text ought to be guided with 
regard to the omission or retention of the augment, observes, 
© Maxime accommodari debuit augmentom HunierOrUID gratia, 
nevertheless retaius the reading ¢re 7 éxezuw. ‘The only ob- 
jection to the proposed chaige which occurs to us, is the re- 
currence of éxgeww within three lines afterwards, 1 a situation 
which precludes the possibility of expunging - the auement: od 
8 ev aidegs nal vepeayow ixpiuo, yAnoteoy 93 $26) xard maxooy 
” Odvumov. This however, if we remember rightly, is not un- 
frequent with Homer. A’ similar corruption im Lb, 1. 106., 
Mayri xaxav, ob mbaore posto xpyyuov imc, passed current ull 
the time of Lleyne, who silently corrceted cure more. Kuight 
also reads oJ ma mote, Wolf retains od samors. ‘To the above 
two passages may be added Iwo, slnilarly citcumstanced, iu the 
Odyssey: v. 03. UAH Oo: ols ep pimepoxe btnrsdgwoe, and vill. 
173. ban’ ov ol 5 | Xap Is auginepiotederce exgetouy. liead dul me- 
guxes, and dui mepsoregeras. Wolf has corres ted the former 
error, but not the latter: -Koight rcads au4} megdxes’ and aegy 
MeploTpEpeT a. 


Ill. LUCAN, 
XXII. Lib. v. 169, of the Sibyl : c Bacchatur demens 


aliena per antrum Colla ferens ; “arrying her neck as if it 
were not her own. ‘This may be added to the passages quoted 
by Clarke and Ernesti ag parallel to Homer’s yvaSpoirs yedcsov 
arrotpiosiy, Od, xx. 547. 

AXILL. Lib. vii. 824.“ Elaud equidem immerito Caumae 
carmine vatis Cautum, ne Nili Pelusia tangeret ora ‘Elesperius 
miles.” ‘Lhe use of equidem here is unusual, Ts puto under- 
stood ? wr is the verse corrupt ? 
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AXIV. Lib. ix, 158. “Ivolvam busto numen jam gentibus 

Isin, ft tectuin lino spargam per vulgus Osuin.” Lt mag be as 

well to observe, that jam is not to be construed with evd/zam, 

but with wumen: “ Isis, who is by this time fin Lucan’s age] 
become the object of universal worship.” 


XXV. Lbid. 569. « An noceat vis ulla bono?” low is it 
that no editor has ventured on the tue reading, vu/la? We 
quote the entire contest: 

Quid quart, Labicne, jubes? an liber in armis 

Occubuisse velim potius, quam 1egna videre ? 

An sit vita nihil, sed longam differat wtas ? 

An nbdceat vis nulla bono? fortunaqne perdat 

Opposita virtute minas ? laudandaque velle 

Sit satis, et hunquam successu crescat honestum ? 

Scimus, et hic nobis non altins Inseret }Jaommon. 
The origin, or at least the continued reception, of the reading 
ulla, may be traced to a cormiption in the line tuimediately pre- 
ceeding: f° An sit vita nilal, sed longa? an differat wtas 2” ‘The 
one kept the other in countenance. 


NAVI. [b.570, « Laudandaque vellea Sit satis,” &c. and 593. 

——— Si veris magna pdratur 
Fama bonis, ct si suceessu nuda remote 
Tnspicitur virtus, quidqutd liudamus in ullo 
Majorum, fortuna fuit, Quis Marte secundo, 
Quis tantum aferait popuicium sanguine nomen ? 
Hune ego per Syrtcs Libywque extrema tiumphom 
Ducere malucrim, quam ter Capitolis cuss 
Scandere Pompeii, quam frangere colla Jusorthe, 

Compare Wordswortl’s Sonnet on the Death of Schill. 
Brave Schill! by death delivered, take ths fhight 
Zrom Prussia’s timid region. Go, and rest 
With heroes ’mid the islands of the blest, 
Or in the fields of empyrean light. 
A meteor wert thou tu a darksome night ; 
Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and subline, 
Staifd in the spacious firmament of tinie, 
Fixed as a star: such glory is thy right. 
Alas! it may not be: for earthly fame 
Is Fortune’s frail dependant; yet there hives 
A Judge, who, as man claims by menit, gives ; 
To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim, 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed ; 
In whose pure sight all virtue shall succeed. 
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IV. MARTIAL. 
X XVII. The well-known epitaph on Sir John eernee 


Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee, 
has been traced toa modern Latm poem by Pierre Juste Sautel, 
entitled, “ Culicis Exequix :” 
Fertur apis tremulo dixisse loquacula bombo, 
Huic sis, terra, levis; nam fuit iste abi. 
Sautel, however, is himself indebted to Martial, lib. v. epigr. 
xxxlv. on the de: ath of a child of six years old: 
Molhia nec sigidus cespes tegat ossa, nec ili, 
‘Terra, gravis fueris; non fuit ila tibi. + 
If the English epigram is a copy, it is more probably borrowed 
from Martial thaw from Sautel, 


V. SOJ.PICIA 


XXVIII. Sat. 89. Quid facimus? Graios hominumque re- 
liquimus urbes, Ut Romava foret magis his instructa magistris. 
“ Plena est Sulpiciw sententia. Olim, inquit, Athenas, Itho- 
dum, aliasque, philosophorum, qui soli hommum nomine digni 
sunt, civildtes dercliquimus, ut lis apud nos vocatis urbs Ro- 
mana saplentiz preceptis imbuereture’ Miscellanea Observa- 
tiones Criticw, Amst. 1756. vol. VII. p. 257. We rather in- 
chne to think that Aominen, m this passage, has no such empha- 
tical meaning as is attributed to it, but that it is merely synony- 
mous with Graiorum ; ‘6 Graios eorumque urbes:” the sane 
form of speech, a little diversified, which occurs repeatedly in 
this Satire: 29, leges et Graia inventa retractahs, 37. Et studia, 
et sapiens hominum nomenque genusque ; 1. ¢. et studia sapien- 
liz, et Ipsos sapientes. Perhaps also 13, tetras et patria 
sucula mutat! 


Se 


4, 


VI. STATIUS. 


XXILX. Theb. 1. 272, Sicanos longe relegens Alpheus 
amores. Quere, Sicanios? Sicanus is common enough, but of 
Sicanus we remynber no example in the Latin poets, Sicanius 
occurs in Virgil, Ain. 11. 692. Sicanio pratenta sinu jacet in- 
sula contra Plemmyrium, undosum. It is not improbable that 
Statius had this passage in view. So also Ain. vin. 416, &c. 


XXX. Ib. 293. quare impiger ales Portantes precede No- 
tos, Cyllenia proles, aéra perliquidum. ‘Thus Shelley 
Morn, noon, and eve, that boat of pearl outran 
The winds that bore it. 
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{lle tamen modo saxa jugis fugientia ruptis 

Miratur, modo nubigenas e montibus amncs 

Aure pavens, passimque imsano turbine raptas 
Pastoruin pecorumgiue dymos: non segnius amens, 
Incertusque view, per nigra silentia, vastum 

ilaurit iter : pulsat metus undique, et undique frater. 


Thus Johnson, in his “ Journey of Obidal the son of Aben- 
sina,” Rambler, No. 65. ‘ He rose—and pressed on with 
his sabre in his hand, for the beasts of the desert were in mo- 
tion, and on) every hand he heard the mingled howls of rage 
and fear, and ravage and capiration ; all the ‘horrors of darkness 
and solids sinrounded him ; the winds roared in the woods, 
and the torients tumbled from the hills. ‘Thus forlorn and 
distressed, he wandered through the wild, without knowing 
whither he were gomg, or whether he was every moment draw- 
luy nearer to safety or to destruction.” 


AXAITL. Lib, nn. 35. Est locus Inachiw, dixerunt Tanara 
gentes, Qua, &ce. Barthius and the earliest editions point the 
line properly: Est locus, Inaghie afserunt Twnara_ gentes, 
Qua—-. It is an imitation of Virgil’s, ‘* Est locus, Hesperiam 
Gran cognomine dicunt.” 


AN NUL. Ib. 95. Longievi vatis opacos Tiresia vultus, 
vocemque, ct vellera "nota Induitur, Auother instance of that 
alliteration with the letter v, in| which the Roman poets so fre- 
quently indulged, and which probably had not the same harsh 
effect to their ears which it has to ours , on account of the diffe- 
rence of pronunciation. Tina former Number we suggested the 
query, whether, from the frequency of the alliteration of v com- 
pared with that of other letters, any inference could be drawn with 
regard to the pronunciation of that consonant by the Romans, 


XXXIV. Ib. 545. (Night attack of the fifty Thebans on 
‘Tydeus.) 

uc ferus atque illuc animum, pallentiaqjte ira 

Ora ferens, nec tanta putat sibi bella parari. 

Ferte gradum contra, campoque erumpite aperto. 

Quis timor audendi? qu tanta ignavia? solus. 

Solus in arma voco. Neque in his mora; quos ubi plures, 

Quam ratus, innumeris videt excursare latebris, 

Hos prodire jugis, illos e vallibus tmis 

Crescere, nec paucos campo, totumque sub armis 

Collucere iter, &c. 
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~Lady of the Lake, Camo v. St. viii. 
>. For love-lorn swain, in lady’s bowel, 
Ne’er panted for the appointed bour, 
As J, until hefore me stand 
"This rebel chieftain and his band.”— 

‘* Have, then, thy wish!’ He whistled shrill, 
And he was avswered from the hill ; 
Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

Fiom crag to crag the signal tlew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start, 
The bracken-bushb sends forth the dart, 
The rushes and the willow-wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 


Ibid. 554. © 
—. —— qu sola medendi 
‘Turbata ratione via est, 
Sakum ingens, quod vix plena cervice gementes 
Vertcre humo, murisque valeat infeirne juveuct, 
Rupibus avellit : > dein lolu sanguine nixus 
Sustinet, i Immanem guwrens hbiare ruimam : 

——-—-—-——— stupet obvia leto: 
Turba super stantem, atque emissi turbine montis 
Obruitur ; simul ora vitim, simul arma, manusque, 
Fractaque comumiuxto sedei aut pectora ferro, 
Quatuer hic adeo dejecti mole sub una 
Cougemucre. 

Perhaps Milton had this passage in view, Par. Lost, vi. 643. 
Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms 
Against such. ellis: mischief fit t’ oppose. 

* + # 
From their foundations loos’uing to and fro 
They plack’d the seated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them im their hands: amaze, 
Be sure, and terror seiz’d the rebel host, 
When coming towards them so dread they saw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d . . . . 














iS 
i 
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‘Themselves invaded neat, and on their beads 
Naim promootorics flung, which in the afr’ 
Came shadowing, and oppress’d whole legions arm’d = 
El creoay re Wai Ate ea J 
clr armor help'd their harm, crush’d in and bruis‘d 

into their substance pent, which wrought them pain 
Implacable, and many aYlolorous groan, 

fe J.ong struggling underneath— 

Phe resemblance is certainly staking. 


NSAV. Lab. ii. 93. 

-——-~———— ant illum couvjux fidiqne pareutes 

mecrvantent vultus, et Lorvann mm morte peracta, 

Nec lopgum icdacem hetat, mn teeta ferebaat, 
"Phere is a ccrtain tact, by which a person intimately eonver- 
sant with any one poet is able to detect imitauous of that poet 
In asother, wheee a reader less famthar with the onginal would 
not have detected them. On v. Ot Barthtus observes,  Vo- 
culam 77 non aguoscunt ommiun prustantosima membrane.” 
We have hithe doubt that Status, who always writes with the 
verses of Virgil sounding in his ears, and who frequently adopts 
the thythin of bis dines, and the construction of bis: sentences, 
where there is no resemblance whatewer in the sense, wrote 
“torvinn motte peracta,” after Virgil’s ‘* maculisque trementes 
Interfusa genas, et pallida morte futera? An. iv. G4. To 
appreciite ou reasons, the reader ovchiva have followed Statius 
as we have, and traced the “vesigia” of Virgil which he 
“udored, and followed from afar?” The corruption, in the 
present passage, wus easy cnough. 2/sé dfn is from Adan, v, 
4638. Astgllumtidi wquales genua agra trahentem, Jactantem- 
que utroque caput, &c.--Ducunt ad naves. 


XXAVI. Ib. 244, 
Quid ni me veternm peenas sanene malorum 
Gentibus, et diros siniltis punire m potes ? 
Arcem banc wternam, meutis sactraria nostrv, 
‘Testor, et Elysios etiam mihi numina fontes, 
Ipse manu Thebas, correptague moenia fundo 
ixeutiam, versasque solo super Inacha tecta 
Effundamn turres, ac stagna in coerula vertam 
Imbre superjecto; licet ipsa in turbine rerum 
Juno suos colles templumque amplexa laboret. 
Read : 
Quod ni me veterum poenas sancire malorum 
Gentibus, et dirus sinitis punire nepotes ; 
Arcem hanc eternam, &Xc. 
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(Quod ni, as Ov. Met. vii. 350. | 
Quod nisi pennatis serpentibus Isset mm auras, 
| Non exempta foret poene : 
and elsewhere. Several of the Mss. and editions of Statius, by 
the way, read wisi; but this is probably a corruption.) We are 
prevented from substantiating ouyemendation, by want of access, 
at the prescnt momeut, to the later Latin poets > compare how- 
ever Claudian de Rapiu Proserp. I. 
——— primordia testor 
Noctis, et horrendw stagna intemcrata paludis, 
Si dicto parere negat, patefacta ciebu 
Tartara: Saturm veteres la\abo catenas ; 
Obducam tenebris lacem: compage soluta’ 
Fulgidus umbroso miscebitur axis Averno. 








See also tb, 1). speech of Jupiter near the commencement of 
the book; Flom. LI. vii. imit. speech of Jupiter, and his mes- 
sage to Juno and Minerva m the latter part of the same book, 
&e. Theb. vii. 27, Jupiter’s threat to Mars : 

Quod nisi precipitat pugnas, dictoque jubentis 

Ocius impingat ‘Fyriis Danaa agmina muris, 

(Nil equidem crudgle mingr,) sit mite, bonumaue 

Numen, ct effreni laxentur in otia mores, 

Reddat cquos, ensemque mili: nee sanguinis ultra 

Jus crit: &e. 

XXXVI. Lib, iv. 883. (prayer of the priestess to Bac- 
chus :) Omnipotens Nisee jpater, cui gentis avite Pridem lapsus 
honos, &c. ‘The epithet omnipotens is here to be considered 
as nothing more than an exaggerated tribute of honor paid to a 
favorite or local deity, as /Eu. 1.785, which passage Statius 
probably had in view: Summe detim, sancti custes Soractis 
Apollo, (Stat. Sylv, in obitum Claudii Etrusci, init. Summa 
defiin Pietas] Da, pater, hoc nostris aboleri dedecus’ ar.nis, 
Omnipotens. Eurip. Hipp. dsiwpev “Apreniv, bedin dvaccay. 
See two more examples cited in the concluding note of Span- 
heim’s Callimachus. En. vii. Ounipotens Saturnia 


XX XVILI. Tb: 614. confer vultum, et satiare litant: Sanguine ; 
venturasque vices et funera belli Pande, vel infensus, vel res 
miserate tuorum. ‘This is one of the most remarkable instances 
of the substitution of the vucative for the nominative, a licence 
frequent in Statins, (as. 102. Non sommni tibi tempus iners, 
qui nocte sub alta Germani secure jaces,) and not uncommon 
in the other Latin poets. A writer of the age of Lucretius 
would probably have written ved res imiseratu’ tuorun: it is 
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perhaps to rt at of this ancient clision that we are to ascribe 
the origin of the license before us. 
NAALX. Lib. v. 124. (address of Polyxso to thé: Letinian 
woinen :) 
~-——-- nhc Imszo quictis 

Vana mew: nudo stabat Peaus cuss, vider 

Clara mili, somnosque super: Couid perditis evi ? 

Dixit: ave aversis thalamos purgate tian, 

[psa faces alias, melioraque foedera jungam, 

Disit, et hoc terram stratis, hoe (credit. fertrum 

lmposait, Quin, o miscre, dim fenipus anit rei, 

Consulite. 
Damel Hemsius and Jortin propose to read dian lerpus act 
rene: an emendation which appears to be placed beyond a pos- 
silility of doubt by the corresponding passage in Virgil, Aen v. 
G36. (speech of Berce to the ‘Trojan muatrons ; a passige which 
Stahus evidently had im his eye throughont the whole of the 
present address :) j 

Nam nuli Cassandra per semnum vatis Imago 

Ardentes dare visa faces: [ie quetite “Projain, 

Hic domus est, inquit, vobis, Jam, tempus agi res: 

Nec tantis mora prodigits. ° 


XL. Ib. 508. 
Livida fax oculis : tumidi stat in ore veneni 
Spuma yirens: ta lingua vibiat, terba agmina adunei 
Deantis, et aurate crudclis glormt fronts 
Promiuct. 
Correct wyhout hesitation, froati. The awkward juxta-position 
of dentis and frondis is mconcetvable iso polished a versiber 
as Statius; besides, that the proposed alteration tenders the 
construction wasier and more clegant. : 
XA [?vi. 273. pater ordine juncto Lievus, arundinew recubans- 
gue sub aggere ripe Cernitur, emisseque ifdulgens Inachus urne. 
‘To this reading there are, as appears to us, two insuperable 
objections ; in the iirst place, Status would never have placed 
gue in this part of the sentence, whatever Ovider Llorace might; 
aud secondly, he would nof have committed the melegant repe- 
tition of que in the line following. Read, therefoze, with two 
of the Mss. as alleged by Barthius: Lavus, arundinee recubans 
super aggere ripe. 
XLIP lb. 289 Et jam sortitus Prothous versarat aena 
Casside. Read, with Markland, Prothoos, to avoid the un- 
graceful simifarity of terminations, Statius is rather Adidicted 
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to Greek forms, at least in proper names ; for we : oubt whether 
he went so far‘ as to write heros and aerns, in spite of the 


authority of Mss. 


NLALI. Ib. 861. Collaque, peetoraque, et vitantia cruia ha- 
cessit, The singular flow of ths line is copied from Ain. xi. 
634, Armaque,  corporaque,, ef permixti cde virorum., So 
Theb, iv. 695. Quaque, peetoraque, ct falso clamore levatas. 
G68. /Braque, tympanaque, et biforem reticere tunultum. 
The later Latin versificrs never indulge in any boldnesses, with- 
out express permission frow Virgil as to the speeitic Instance : 
their very freedonr is only a modification of sl: avery ; precedent 
tis every thing with them, and principle nothing. [tis the same 
with the servile unitators of Milton in this country, and with 
similar classes of witers m ail languages. 


NULAV. tb. 927. Fundat vel Lyeia cornu Tela. Read Lyc- 


tia, i. c. Cretan. Aun. in. 401, Lyctins Idomeneus. 


Vile CLAUDIAN. 
NEV. De Laudib. Stilich. ii. 424, 


Est ignota procul, nostreque Impervia ment, 
Vix adeunda Deiss anmmorpm squalida mater, 
Immensi spelunca evi, que tempora vaste 
Suppeditat revocatque sinus complectitar antium, 
Ononia qui plrcido consunit, numine, serpeus, 
Perpetuisque viret squanas, caudamaue redugto 
Oce vorat, tacito relegéns exordia lepsu. 
The general idea of this passage Is common to many poets: 
we quote two of the noblest instances " 
queque in immenso ery 
Antro recumbis otiosa A‘ternitas, 
* Monumenta servans et ratas leges Jovie, 
Coelique fastos, atque ephemeridas Deim — : a 
Milton, de Idea Platonicu. 
Therefore from Nature’s inner ‘shrine, 
Where gods and fiends in worship: bend, 
Majestig Spirit, be it thine 
‘Lhe flame to seize, the veil to rend, 
Where the vast snake Eternity 
In charmed slecp doth ever lie. 


Shelley, Deamon of the World. 
BOINTOS. 
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Xen. Anab. 1.3, 2. “PorepoWd be (4 Kasagyos,) mel eyvw ors 
ov Guvyrerat Bricactan, Euviiyory exaANT AY TAY GUTOU TTpuTiMTay 
nal mouirov peey eduxpus TorUy ypovoy Ertws, (ob 62 SomvTes Badpator 
xa) Eqiwrwy,) cite eAske Toads. 

Milton, Paraaise fasta 1. O15. 

——-------- He vow prepar'd 
‘Po speak; whercat thar doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose bin rowud 
Wath afl bis pecs: attention held them mute. 
‘Uhrice he essay’d, and thrice, m spite of scorn, 
‘fcars, such as anyels weep, burst forth: at last 
Words, mterwove with sighs, found out their way. 

Heroadot. vii. S35. Bist 62 rive; hiypstis avicudes Mayup- 
T104 MAAIH AVON, edvag pecy Ulepoixdy xai Povy, oxzvyy b3 ere ak 
eX ours Ne emOMmpEVyY t3 Te Il: po IMs xa) THE Haxtuinys: 01 meaeg sh ovr 
pev iwT IY esa AU omaAx 5: ae vaeitng rs eget GUTS yarns , 
CUTE ove pet, ery ey eipdiny. yore wyT as 83 asi EMD SY LEVYS ef 
ipavt any" TAUTY GS MiGuvol age oC 7 mOASOY y e: pan TOUTSwY Twy 
aalpay 7 os” éwecy Cup BiTyor TONGS oAEEIOITI, Bararsurs rac reipas, 
ey axow » Bpancovg Cre e ay quyn. iv Ts inmou, yy TE apa 
BOV, en EwuTay cans’ of G3 ev Soxeos Pwredasoousvol bing Jef shO5YT Ah. 
Thus kewise Vausanias (relerred to by the commentalors on 
Llerodotus), 1. Gl of the Sarmatians : caipecis megiBadave ss Tay 
MoAsiay OmeToss Kab TURLEY, TONS Tamous cemorTps ibavres, avauT 0s 
Gover robs broxelivras toss ceipais. Compare with this, Captain 
Basil ilall’s description of the South American /asso, ——Quae- 
tery Rueew, No. uxx. p. 391, art. Plenderson and Gamba 
on Southern Lussia: “ Formerly these Oesetinians [imhabitants 
of the cliffs of Caucasus] are said to have beeu in the habit of 
seizing the unwary traveller, by throwing from their lurking- 
places the noose of a rope, like the lisso used bs the Guauchos 
{Gauchos ?] to catch their wild horses in the Pampas.” Quire, 
Is not dasso derived from fatus, subaudi funis ¢ 


Snglish orthography, &c. in the seventeenth ccntury.— 
Although it be true that English orthography in the sixteenth 
and seveyteenth centuries was exceedingly irregular, it is not 
less true that this unfixedness hus been somewhat exagge- 
rated. We have collected, in the course of our not very\ exten- 
sive researches, a number of instances in which the old spellinz 
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varied from the: present, and im which it was ea constant. 
They arg gathered chiefly from the authors of the times of 
James I., Charles 1., and Chailes EL. The Classical Journal, 
It is true, concerns itsel€ chieffy with the languages “ quorum 
Plaminia tegitur clits atqgue Lgitmas” yet to the readers of a 
philological work such a cohtrbuuon, tailing as it ts, will not 
prove wholly nninicrestiug, 

Apricock for aprecot, now a valgarism 5 in Spanish, alvar- 
cogue, or albarcoqgue.—Physttian, musitian.-- Divel for devil, 
according to the ctvmology; as dtavolo, dtuhle, &eo ‘This 
also has become vulvar. Mlost vulgarisars are, ii idaet, remnants 
of the ancicnt tongne--—cxamples of which are porpetually oc- 
curnny to the rcader of our elder writers, Countrey for country 
—contrée: it was in fact orienndly a trisyllable, or at least sus- 
ceptible of beng pronounced ag sucic; so Gredheren (employed 
by Southey in his Madoc), chéfderen, whence Ailton’: chi/dern, 
(Par. Lost, ealy editions, ) the naith country childer, and the 
common children Sti eled, Qicheled, and so forth, bur stifled, 
&e.— Bin tor been. —Ghess and ghest, for guess and esest.— 
Mpitomy tor epitome ; and so iy some other words of ihe same 
termination, (Maltor& on the other hand, writes cpileps and 
apoplex, according to the etymology, "Lasagna and amorAy Six 
would be solecisms in’ Greek.j-—Llappily fou huply-—bsoon, 
aswell, for as soon, as well.—Beleecve; seldom beleare---Re- 
ceave, conceave, Se.—Nhrike for shrich— Furraing (foraucus). 
—ihen for than—O'ré “for ver —--Comming tor coming. - 
Yeeld for yicld.—-Wee, hee, shee, bee, for we, &e.—We might 
add more, but we distrust the patience of our readers. We sub- 
jom a few obsolete words and phrases, worthy of notice, 

Must-ewhat for much ; as, wach-what of the same kind. So 
Mmost-what.—To Aair the bran; whence hair-bramed, not, as 
It is frequently written,-on the ground of an imagiud.y ctymo- 
logy, hare-brained.—*State, for fuoling. Also, for statement. 
The latter word is not in fact more thay fifty years old. Ina 
letter dated 1769, Nicholsss Lit. Anecd. Vol. vil. p. 257. 
ed. 1814, we raad: “I send youa state of Dr. Kennicott’s 
collation of the Elebrew Mss. lately published.” © Even in Sir 
W. Scott, Waverley, Vol. iii, chap. iv. ‘ Waverley therefore 
wrote a short state of what had happened.”—We believe 
we have exemplified progress from Milton and Shakspeare in 
a former Number; sec also Ford’s Plays, p. 303. ed. Gifford. — 
All the whole: “ Batt! thou that mak’st all the whole parish 
whine!” Dryden’s Miscellanies, and elsewhere. ‘£ All th’ whole 
Hellespont,” Cowper's Homer.—Rise, rhyming to shies, for 
vose: Beaumont’s Psyche, Canto xv. Stanza Ixxxiv. (In Lord 
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at 
Stiding’s Poems we have raise for rose, accordmg to the com- 
mon analogy of verbs.) Hence the conuption riz. So, fighter 
* lighted (even in Wesley’s Diary now (/.—Jndeed, 1. e. in deed, 
in fact, tn reality ; the: antithegis of de supposition or iu up- 
pearance ; as in Greek ¢ epye and Qoyw.— Prescatly, for immedi- 
ately.-—As for that, now a vulgarism :  Loche, ‘ These words 
of your Lordship’s have nothing i in them ws T perceive,” Xe, : so 
Barrow, &e.—-Of the double aud tiple negative, and double 
comparative and superlative, we have elsewhere spoken. We 
confess that we would willngly have retained the former, as 
more natural and grammatical, than the present mode of sucaking. 


In Kal. Jan. mpcecaxsis. 
Jam coch rediere vices; portusque reclndis 
Hlorarum, et renovas tempora, Jane biceps. 
Aunuite, oO Super, votls, vestroque resuigens 
Auspicto felix iespleat annus ter. 
Prole redandet ager: careant ay ere Misses : 
Pareat velivola: pontus obesse rau. 
Luque, o Libertas, Pacem comitata soroiem 
luc ades, et mniceris gentibus alwa veni. 
Jum satis toh rubuerunt cxedibus ag, ! 
Ceciopreque arces, Loninmane imaie : 


7 : 1 
Jam satis affictum tenuit Discordia Iberum, 


Tn prpprios vegtens eg eey sinus. 
Cuclicole meliora parant. Jam Marte Britanno 
Kervet §liviferi ripa beata ‘Tagi. 
lun fida tolit Victoria, sive tyrannos 
Subruat, et populis libera j jura paret; 
Sen mollem tegat Auroram, Burmivque ferocis 
Purpureos fundat, Gange tremente, duces ; 
sive truces sternat telis ultrictbus Afios, 
Nequicquam horrendis agmina {isa sacris. 
Stet modo, et inceptum servet Fortuna tevoremn, 
Neu pudeat justo consulgisse Deos, 
(Catera desiderantur.) 


We conclude our heavy packet of trifles with a hitherto 
undetected plagiarism, or borrowing of Pope. Andrew Mar- 
veil thus Bese ribes a cultivated landseape : 


‘is not, as once appear’d the world, 
“A heap confus’d together harl'd ; 
All neghgently overgrown, 
Gulphs, desarts, precipices, stone. 


a ee a 


' The siege of Missolonghi. 
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Your lesser world contains the same, 
™  =¥ But m more deecnt order tame. 
f Appleton House. 
‘Thas Pope: { 
Not chaos-like, togethd? crush’d and bruis‘d, 
But, hke the world, harmontously confused, 
Windsor Forest. 
BOINTON. 
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NOTICE OF 
BIBLIOVHECA SUSSEXTANA: a Descriptive 
Catalorue, acconipanicd by [storicel and Bigraphi- 
cal Notices, of the Manuscripts and Print ol Books 
contained in the Cibrary of UW. R. UL. the Que of 
SUSSEX, ln Kensington Palucee By 'V. ¥. Pervt- 
GREW, ER.S., F AS. PLUS. Ge. &e. &e. Volos. 
Parts 1. and 1b Imper rial &vo. and Royal Ato. 


al ie <q - 


‘Pan Dake of Sussex is among the few princes m the world, 
who have been distinguished 4 fur the love aud the study of htera- 
ture; and we do not fear tebe contradicled when we assert that he 
has excelled them all. With exquisite taste iid noble munii- 
cence he has collected a library, which may vie with the most 
celcbrated private collections in Europe. But His ‘Royal High- 
ee is not only intunately acquainted with B ibliogiaphic scicuce, 
ut he is versed in the Greek and Latin languages, and he is 
a critical Hebrew scholar. With modem Janguages he is dueply 
and practically acquainted. 

‘These volumes, the two first of his Catalogue, have been 
produced by the extensive knowlege, the accurate taste, and m- 
defatizable industry of his s€cretary and librarian, Mr. Prerri- 
GREW, to whose skill and discernment the collei tion is ereatly 
indebted. -—~"Vhis Part contains only the Theological articles ; 
and in this department Lis Royal Highness’s hbrary is unri- 
valled. In Classics, we believe that only the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s aad Lord Spencer’s collections can crter mto com- 
-petition with that of densmgton Palace; and in Lexicography, 
we b¢lieve no library can be more complete. In our future 
Nes.'we shall endeavor to make our readers acquainted with 
some of the most rare and valuable articles. ‘ 


vg 
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the Delnhin and qe wm Classics, INOS. TOL to TO4, 
contamng Gary. Pro th is. por Now—Large pane, double, 
Prevent Syhact iption, ¢ G23, 

Ay it may uct he eouvenient to new Sah-cibers to purchase ai once 
all the Nos, now pebUshed, Mir. Ve will accommodate such by delivers 
mr ene or two back Nos. with each pew No ull the set as completed. 

Classical Manual ; ov a Mythological, Uistoreal. and Geovra- 
plical Conmentary on Pore’s Hower asl Dryvpn~ so AN EDD 
Or Vinoi.: witha copious fudtes, formiaga Dictionary of Refe- 
rence on niost Classical Subjects, One vad. Sve. price Liss. 

This work is ot a very comprehensive mature. ft is professedly a 
commentary on the twa Poens above mentioned; but tion the very 
Cliborate and detaded manner whieh has pee adopted in the exceu- 
tion. at will be found usefal as a book of geueral reference on the 
mythology, the religious tiles, and the eastoms of the wicicits, as well 
as on nich of their real bistury and geography: a great variety of 
(formation oo these pots, otherwise atlainabbe only by inuch tcsearch 
and refercnce to many scarce and expensive books, being comprised 
in this volume, 

Great pains have been taken in the ennmeration of the names aad 
representations of the heathen Bods, &e., do render if sersieeable, by 
a copious Indess to the adgnirer of anAgnt medals and statues. 

lt may be well tg observe, that mnch sare has alsu been taken fo 
obviate the objec@ous which have hitherto existed to the sindy of 
mythology by younk persons, and that this book may therefore, with 
perfect propi@ety, be intrusted to the perusal of youth of either sex. 


Miscellanea Graca Diamatica, In scriptis maximime erudi- 
torum = viiorum varie dispersa, in anum fasciculum collecta. 
Byea Graduate of Cambrige, and Editor of the ‘ ‘Pheatre of the 
Greeks,’ aa vice 10s. Gd. 8vo, Grant, Cambiidge. 

Etymons of English Words. By the late J. THoMson. 
Price 18s. 4to. 

Remnurks on the supposed Dionysius Lor juus, With an 
attempl to resiore the Treatise cn Sublimity to Its origit.al state. 
One vol. 8vo, Me 

An Introduction to the Greck and Latin Classics. By the 
Rev. T. F. Disdin, D.D. 4th edit. 2 vols, Svo. 2M. Qs. 
[larding. .Large paper, Gf 6s. 


We shall hope to give a review of this work in our neat Number. 

Second Latin Exercises, adapted to every Gramma, and 
intended as an [ntroduction to the ‘ Flegantiw Latine.’ By the 
Kev. E. Vary. Price 2s. 6d. Quod. 
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Geographi Greci Minores. Hudsoniane editionis adnotatio- 
nes intekras cum Dodweilli dissert. edidit F. Fr. GArt, vol. 1. 
contivens Hannouis et Seylacis Periplus, cum indicibus copiosis et 
tabulis geographicis. Svo. Lute¥ 1820. 


Mr. Gail, a son of the eclebratéd prefessor of that name, has nnder- 
taken this task: the first volume, containing the Periplases of Hanno 
and Seylax, has just now feit the press; and promises a series of publi- 
eations equally honorable for the author, aud coutributing to the pro- 
eress of the study of ancient geography. 

Mr. Gail, the son, very justly thought himself entitled to insert in his 
new edition those dissertations which Dodwell, at the solicitation of 
Mr. Mudson, had written for cach of these geographers, togetiier with 
all the notes contained in them. By (bis means the whole contents of 
the first edition may be had already, and with less expense, indepen- 
dent of what the inquivies aud the cruaition of the author shall add in 
future. 

Tn examining the Peniplus of Haano, which could not be done with- 
out a closer inquiry into ancicut geography, Mr. Gail has almost fol- 
lowed the system of Mr.Ciosselin,--that is to say, he has reduced the 
navigation of the ancient’ along the western coasts of Libya to bounds 
more reasonable and more probable, Ue makes Hanno not go beyond 
the Cape of Bajador. ‘The learned eee ee and Mr. Falconer, 
with many others, make Hanno sail even to the Gulf of Guinea; bat 
before we give ourselves up ta Unagination, we must listen to matters 
of fact; and, where faets are wantnic, collect such conclusions as are 
most natural. To suppose, however, that the Carthaginian ships, with- 
onta comp iss, traversed the Athintic Cecan, is uot consiste nt withrea- 
son, When there ts nothing fo gifport it, and when we sec our ships at 
present passing to Lrasil, augtoming back'to double the Cape of Good 
Hope. Mr. Gosselin, in ‘nis learned researe hes, vas collected and ad- 
duced all the necéssary proofs, in order to show th if the Carthaginians, 
like other nations, in their regular navigation didnot sail (gct) heyond 
the Cape of Bajador. A ter mpest may cast a ship from its regular 
track ; but we must not conclude any thing from thence. We will 
even admit that the voyage uudtr Necao round Africa bas taken place; 

ut we must remark, that Herodotas makes the Phocniciaus pass from 
the Arabic Gulf into the Atlantic Ocean, and return alone Africa from 
south to north, which is indeed a passable ronte, along the coasts; 
whilst the same historian says, that Sataspes was shipwrecked on the 
contrary course, that is to say, when he sailed from the Straits of 
Gibraltar in order to pass towards the south. This is the course which 
Hlanno was said by them to have taken; and we cannot but applaud 
the new editor, that he has preforred that opinion which is less bold, 
but more deliberate and more probable. In his cacgetical com- 
mentary of this Periplus, Mr. Gail, the son, departs from Mr. Gosselin’s 
opinion only in afew passages. Thus, p. 118. (p. 4. fluds.) the horn 
of the Occidunt (la corne du Couchant) i is not a promontury, but the 
mouth of a river, Qn comparing the further particulars given by 
Hanno with the nodcern maps, Mr. Gail, the sou, could ‘not ‘assign to 
the hprn of the Oceident the same place with Mr. Gosselin; he has 
acd! it in w river situated a little towards the south of the Cape of 
Nun. Both of these interpreters differ also ia the situation of the 
island of Cerne. Mr. Gosselin says it is the island of Fedal. Mr. Gail 
being aware thal his text places it in the interior of a gulf, and guided 
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by the succession of his conjectures, at the mouth of the river Sebou, 
thinks that the position of the island of Cerne must have 4ee$ bere, 
and pretends that this island might have been swallowed by the lorce 
ofthe river, According to bis @binion, itis at least the only place 
Which the commesion of the passagdi aliows tobe assigned to this island 
on our modern mapey The Arathor ign at present collected the best 
notes on this passaee; Mr."Valeoner, Chet, and above all, Mr. Gos- 
sclin, baying been Jad under contribation by him. Respecting the 
cnitical part of his work, he cowd not perform very much, for want of 
manuscripts: we regret only that the edifoe could hesitate to insert 
into the text, p. L144. 15, aepenacsavre;, instead of the vicious reading 
WAALS GY Tos ¢ and farther on RUT L3G CIKEY, an evident Correctiot. 

We come now to Scylax. The editor, ina separate disseulation, which 
is not devoid offcritical taste and erudition, has perbaps taken too much 
sure lo assert the antiquity of this Perviplus, or at feast does not suli- 
qently acree with himself on many points; viz. that this piece bears 
the marks of a later epoch than that of Tlerodotus, and more ap- 
proachiog to that of Phitip. M. Letronne, a meuber of the Institute 
of France, has written a series of compositions inthe Journal des Sa- 
vans ; aud has pointed out several parts ofghis Penplus, and particu- 
larity respeeting that section called Utaly agi Greece, as bearing nu- 
merous maths of a geoeraphy belonging to the age of Philtp. 

The indices of antiquity, however, cvideutly cefer in many parts to 
this Periplus, and particularly in all those parts which conta the 
description of Asia and Libya | More than @nce Llerodotus and the 
Petiphus comment on each other: anid froth fozether afiond wiform ation, 
Which contd belong only do the oth or Gth century before the present 
crt. Thus Seylax introduces the istand of Thunis, tastead of which 
Was placed the city of Canepe. Deiggotas and the Pouplus have only 
vue syrdes, and weake no dificreace bet wen the greaé and the smald one, 
Seylax auentions the smald syttis twice; dut it appeared to the new 
eduai, p. G2), that ith the passages where a different syrtis is denoted, 
are from another haad thau thai which ovigimally wrote down this part 
ofthe Perini4s. This hypoticsis is at least ingenious. Seylax and 
Herodotus seem abso to deviate from other authots as to the bounda- 
fies of Phoenicia and Cilicia: see the notes, p. 572, 573. aud 623. 

The new editor appears to lave often recourse to the system of dpe 
tenfolagions itis trae he always gives an account of them, as be con- 
sideis them as additions successively made to a book trequciily used, 
and rather as transformations of the book than as utterpoiatious. 

The author seems to have paid attention as well lo the erttical as to 
the explanatory part of the commentary. The followtug is a sample of 
his corrections: p. 236.1. 6. (p. 1. Jluads.) he reads zanpaugtors net reviyn 
instead of mada, and he is cvidently in the right. PT 256.1. 6G, (p. 13. 
init. Wuds,) instead of xet Ovperoy iv ai *Ixeviv, Where Gronovius rightly 
reads Ozvpioy, Mr. Gail, the son, finishes the correction by reading ‘y 72 
axe, Which we prefer by far to that of Palmerins, & 72? Aatix, and to 
that of Gronovius, & tw "la: for to what purpose,would it be to say of 
Thyriam that it is situated on the Touian gulf? It is neither more nor 
less so tha? all the neighboring ports; whilst itis natural to specify that 
it lies also in the gulfof Anactorium, when the place which thd author 
is guing to name lies witboul the gulf. P. 268, 1. 13. (p. 20.Uluds.) 
the new cditor, instead of xaza 38 saz (i.e, Troezen.) vioo; iors Kadauzin, 
reads pita oi radzo, which is more agreeable to geographical truth, and 
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exhihjts only one of the most common alterations. P. 316, 1. 6. instead 
ol Kaa K wv... TO Oidawy, where Slothonwer is melined to read oi: 
meyody (of. p. S81, 542.), Mr. Gail rgads 0009 dowinwy, a Conrection which 
is beyond any doubt. These exarfples excile a favorable idea of the 
text. The notes of this young squolar are a repertory, where veogra- 
plical erudition displays itsclf abundautsy, but -vithout catavagance, 
aud without the rage of compiling and coileeting unseasonably.  Per- 
haps the desire to find out something makes him a liftle too dating ; 
but ihe errors which the young scholar way have committed will 
casily be excused, on account of the fine things which are in mach 
yreater number still preserved by his pen. The age of the editor, the 
ardor which he shows to continue a difficult enterprise, (for the sccond 
volume will shortly appear,) make him worthy of approbation and en- 
couragement; and as Englishmen, we ought to encotirace a stranger 
who propagates in bis country a work enriched with the erudition 
of Dodwell and Trhudson, our countrymen. As an heir ofa name ce- 
lebrated in Creek Jiterature, Mr. Gail, the son, scems worthy to bear it 
with honor. 

Ancient Literature and Chronicles. Literature has been much 
indebted to the eieccaiacetes which have been established for 
the dissemination of knowlege, Under the fostering care of such 
Societies, men of the first-rate talents and the most extensive 
knowlege have been encouraged to de vote their time to the carliest 
records of their respective tountries.—Iu France, M. Renouard 
having becn elected perpetual secretary of the Académie Francaise, 
was induced to publish the Remains of the Romanve Language, 
vr that language’ which was in, general use after the Latin had lost 
many of its variable termjngfions, and béfore the Ftalian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French, were modelled into their present forms, 
The Society for promoting Ancient Literatur? of the North, at 
Copenhagen, has patrohised that eminent linguist Professor Rask, 
and bis able coadjutor Dr. C. Rafu, who are printing the Lcelandic 
Sagas, or Chronicles, and what remains of the o!d Norse, or Danish 

*k.nguage, from which orisinate those dialects that are spoken 
from the Frozen Ocean to the River Eyder. Some beaw/ful. cdpies 
of these Sagas have deen sent to our Royal Society of Literature ; 
among whose Royal Associates is Mr. Piincr the indefatigable 
and accurate Anglo-Saxon and English historian, To lis un- 
wearied assiduity in searching out original documents, we are in- 
debted for the attention which is now paid to the Anglo-Saxon, -— 
a language most important to every Englishman who would wish 
to understand the origin of his own language, customs, and laws. 

If Societies claim our praise for their exertions, how much more 

_is due to those patfiotic individuals who devote their propetty to 
promote the‘ cause of literature?” Amongst the most, forward of 
these js his Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, whose 
maguficent brary at Stowe is as much distinguished for the faci- 
lity that is given to litefary men to consult its stores, as for its fine 

 cdilection of :printed books, afd for the nuinber and importance 
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of Its manuscripts, particularly iu Trish and Anglo-Saxon ljteratare, 
and the topography of the county of Bucks, An apensile History 
of the connty is preparing undey the patronage and at the expense 
of the Duke. The venerable [ibrarian at Stowe, the Rev. C. 
O’Conor, D.D. has previogsly gijen undoubted proofs of his great 
erudition, by publishing : account of the Stowe Manuscripts, tn 
a quarto volume, entitled Bibliotheca A718. Stowensis. Nis great 
work, the Lrish Chronicles, equally creditable to the author and 
his noble patron, has just appeared, under this title, Rerum [Hi- 
bernicarum Scriptores Veteres. This work, which displays the 
sober exercise of Dr. O'Conor’s extraordinary critical powers, will 
ever retain aemonument of his indefatigable industry and pro- 
found learning. Those who have experienced the loss of time, 
the great expense, and the almost insuperable difficulty io deci- 
phering many ancient manuscripts, rendered still more illegible by 
frequent and unusual contractions, will know bow to estimate the 
important labors of Dr. O’Conor, and the liberality of his patron 
in giving publicity to the Lrish Sea A They are interesting 
in many points of view, but especially #s affording authentic spe- 
cimens of a longuage which some consider the oldest in Europe, 
anit closely athed to the Pheniciayor ancient Hebrew. The work 
is written in a neat and easy Latin, style, 4nd comprised in four 
volumes quarto, containing more than 2700 pages. It is printed 
at Buckingham, and does great credit to the press of Mr. Seeley. 

A work of such merit seldom issues from the press ; and though 
it is not of popul}r interest, we WY, without the formality of a 
review, lay betorg cur readers a gem tal account of .what each 
volume contains 

In Vol. I, theré is a minute description of the early Irish Ma- 
nuscripts, and some particulars of the auihors by whom the Chro- 
nicles were compiled, accompanied by beantiful and accurate fac- 
similes of the manuscripts.—The most early mention of Irelagg, 
coltccted yfrom Greek, Roman, and other authors.—Remarks on 
frish poetry, and a collection of the most ancient and interesting 
poems, witha literal Latin translation.—Important critical matter 
on the origin of writing and the age of manuscripts. 

Vol. IL. contains the Annals of Tagernach, an abbot of Cloyne, 
who died A.Q. 1088. These annals begin in the year before Christ 
305, and end with Tigernach’s death, A.D. 1088. There are two 
columns in each page: ou the left is the original Irish, printed in 
a .nost beautiful [rish type, and on the right a literal Latin version 
by Dr. O’Conor, with copious critical notes at the foot of the page. 
—The Annals of Inisfallen, so called because they were written in 
the abbey built on the island of Inisfallen, in the lake of Kilarney : 
these annals are from A.D. 428 to 1196. Another copy of thd Annals 
of Inisfallen, from the Dublin Ms. from A.D. 250 to 1088% these 
ainals are not printed in colunms, but the Irish 1s in the Walic cha- 
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racter, apd immédiately below: in Roman type, is Dr. O'Conor's 
liferel Latin translation.—'The Annals of the Monastery of Buelley, 
from A.D. 420 to 1245: the former part of the text is chiefly in 
Latin, and the latter in [rish, a Paustian of which is given by 
Dr, O'Conor. i 

In Vol. HI. we have the Aimals or @hronicle of Donneyal, or 
what is more commonly called the Four Masters, because these 
annals were compiled by four monks of Donnegal, who were great 
masters of Irish literature. They begin about 2000 years before 
the Christian era, and extend to A.D. 1171. The pages are not 
divided into columns, but the Irish is priuted tn the [alie cha- 
racter, in the upper part of the page, and immediately below is the 
literal Latin version. 

Vol. 1V. comprehends the Chronicles of Ulster, from A.D, 431 
to 1131. The Irish is printed in the Italic character, and the 
Latin version in Roman, enclosed by brackets. The volume closes 
with a copious general index. 

As this work does no\ contain a popular history, but original 
documents, affording materials tor historical and philological in- 
vestigation, the origin of laws and customs, of the greatest impoit- 
ance to the Literati, we are glad to see it written in Latin, as in 
this language it is acedéssible to the Learned of all the world. Had 
the preface, translation, and notes, been in our vernacular Jan- 
guage, its use would have been limited to those conversant with 
English, With the important agsistance given by the learned Dr. 
O’Conor, a sufficient knowlesé"of the Irish language might soon 
be obtained to give a poptrtar English translatign of the most in- 
teresting Chronicles, and comprised in one small:volume. ‘This we 
trust to see speedily accomplished, : ' 


IN THE PRESS. 


Shortly will be published. The Liymology of the Latin 
6) 


Language. By the Rev. F. Vauey, M.A. 


Prosodial Greek Gradus. By the Rev. J. Brassr, M.A. 
late Fellow of ‘Trin. Coll. Camb. In one thick vel. 8vo. Will 
be published on the 30th of August. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Contents of the Journal des Sucans for January; 1827. 





1. Dés alte Megaris, &e.; c'est 4 dire, Essai sur I'Histoire et la Géo- 
graphié de lancienne Mégaride, par Hermann Reinganum. Berlin. 
Revue de 11 pages [par M. Hase]. 
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2. Inscriptiones Antique, A Comite Carolo Vidua’in ‘Turegco itinere 
collect. Patis in Svo. avec, 50 planches lithographices. 10-‘pafes. fM. 
Letionne. | 

a4 . e t ) . . 

3. du-kiao-H, ou les deux C  isines; roman Chinois, traduit par 
M. Abel Réemusat, Hes eee préface ott se trouve un paralléle 
des Romans de la Chine af de c de Miturope. 4 vols in lime. 16 
pages. {M. Raynourd. 


te eS CSO. The Seven Seas; a Dictionary and Grammar of 
the Persian langaage, by {iis Majesty Abu Aldaffer Moaz-eddeen hai- 
der, King of Qude, in 7 parts, printed at the royal press at Lucknow. 
1822. au folio. 10 pages. [2nd artiele of the Barun Silvestie de Sacy.] 

4. Punapii Sardiani Vilas Sophistarum et Fraementa Listoria un, 
recensuit noti$que iustravit J.B. Boissonade ; accedit annotatio Dan. 
W yttenbachu, Amstclodaini, 2 vols. in Svo. 7 pages [Bd article of M. 
Cousin. | 

6. Nouvelles Littéraires. 7 pages. 


February. 


1. Bunapii Sardiani, Sc, &e. 9 pages. [pth article of M, Cousin. | 

2. Voyages et Aventaures dans les provigices de Perse situces sur les 
rives neiidionales de ia mer Caspienne; avee un appendix contenant 
de courtes notices relatives a la geologic ef an commerce de la Perse; 
par d. B. Frazer. 10 pages. [The Bgfon Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Anatomie comparce da Cerveay dans is quatre classes des ani- 
maur vertébrés, applique a la phystologie et a la pathologie da systéme 
nerveux; par 7. Le. A. Serres, (ouvrage quia remponte le prix a lAca- 
demic Royale de& Sciences.) 4 pages. [M. Tessier. | 

4. Memoires dQ Viustitut Royadee France, Academie des Inserip- 
tivus cf Belles Lddtres. £0 pages. [M8 Raoul Rochette | 

5. Transaction of the Oistorical’and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Socicty, held at Philadelphia, for promoting 
usctul huoylegwe. “WW pages. [AME Abel Rémusat. ] 

6G. CBuvrés d Deseartes publites par ME Victor Cousin, El vols. in 
8vo. YO pages. [2nd article. M. Danuou. | 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 9 pages. 


Mareh, 


- 1. Memoire de Institut Koyal de France, Xeademie dcs Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. 9 pages, (2nd article M. Raoul Rochette. | 

2. Incerti Auctoris Liber de expugnatione Mempbidis et Alexan- 
driv, vulgo adseriptus Abou-Abdalfe Mohammedi, Omari filio, Wa- 
kideo, Mediaensi. ‘Fextum Arabicum ex codiee bibliotheew L. b. 
descripsit, plurimisque yitiis purgatium edidit et annotationem adjecit 
H. Arens Hamaker, LL. OO. in Academia L, B protessor ordin, &c. 
Ac. Lugduni Batavorum 1825. 220 pages in dto. and 150 pages of 
Arabic text. 9 pages. (‘The baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Résumé de Histoire Littéraire de Portugal, suivi du résumé de 
Vhistuire ditteraire du Brésil, by Ferdinand Denis. 13 pages. [M. Ray- 
nouard, | 


* Vide Classical Journal, No. uxt. p. 162. 
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4. Inscziptiones*Antiquir, a Comite Carolo Vidua in Turcico itincre 
cotlegt®. Waris. exeud. Dondey Dupré, with 50 lithographed plates. 
14 pages. [M. Letronne. ] 

5. L, C. Richard, botanices profesgoris in facultate medicine Pari- 
siensi, regia: scientiaruin va Hea fe. Commentatio hotanica 
de coniferis et cycladeis, caract@gs gene, icos singulovam utriusque 
familie et Gruris analyticis eximic ab aactole ipso ad nafinam delinen- 
tis ornatos complectens. Opus posthunam ab Achille Richard filio, 
med. doctore, botaniccs in academia Parisicnsi profes.ore, porfeetum 
et in lneem editum, This work is dedicated to M. de Wumbeldt in the 
following terms: Peregrinatori indefesso, rerum paturalino: scrutatori 
accuratissimo scientiarum physicarum et maihematicarum observatori 
tam acuto quam perfecte, Alexandro de Llumboldt, adimirationis reve- 
rentia et grati animi testimoniam. 4 pages. [M. Tessief.] 

6. Cuvres de Descartes, prbli¢es par M. Victor Cousin. in eleven 
volumes in, 8vo. with a fac-simile of 1% handwriting of Descartes. 
3d article. 6 pages. (M. Daunou. | 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 6 pages. 


SELECTION QF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. Synglosse, oder Gruddsactze dev Sprackferschung.  Princi- 
ies of research on languages, by Junius Faber. Carlsruhe, 1820. 

The purport of this work is, 69 show that all languages are de- 
rived from the same origin, or in other words, that there ts but one 
language in the world, and that what we generally call languages 
are nothing clse but dialects of this original lanzuage or radical 
idiom, which the. author endeayers to prove by physiological ar- 


guments, ra ’ i > 
; AG 
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2. An Essay on the Pali, or sacred language of the pemusuls of 
India beyoud the Ganges, with six lithographic (lates, by E. Bur- 
nouf and Chr. Lassen, “ember of the Asiatic society of Paris, im 
Svo. 222 pages. Paris, 1 1820. 


wm od; Letire sur danciens Manuscrits ou Papyrus; a Letter ou 
some ancient Manuscripts or Papyrus written in the Nessi AraLic 
character, discovered lately at Memphis, by the Baron Silvestre 
de Sacy. This work describes a passport written in the Neski 
character, and dated in the 133rd year of the Hejra, and given by 
the ockiel or tieutevant of the Emir Abd-cl-melk-ben- Yezzid. By 
this manuscript it, appears, that the Neski Arabic character was 
known at the period of the date of the passport, viz. in the year of 
the Hejra 133; whereas its invention has been hitherto ascribed 
to the celebrated Vizir Abu®Ali-ben-Mokla, who died in the vear 
of the Hejra 326; so that, it seems by this passport, the Neski 
character was known about two centuries before the period 
ascribed to it.’ 





' Mr. J. Grey Jackson supposes the Neski character to be at least as 
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4. Animadvarsiones in Hcrodotum: scripsit Ty. Voegerus, (Acta 
philologormm Monacensium tom. iii. fase. 4. pag. 480.5% 
Our limits do not permit us to detail the philological obferva- 
tions given in this work, which merit the attention of tlfe learned. 


5. Cours de sea | ireeghe noderne. A course of Lectures 
on modern Grech LiteratZire, deRvered at Geneva by J. R. Nerou- 
los, formerly first minister of the Greek Hospodais of Walachia 
and Siotiavia, in Svo. Geneva, 1827. 


6G. Nowcelle Grammaire Ucbraigue. A new Hebrew Grammar, 
arpucd and compared by M. Sarchi, doctor of laws, member of the 
university of Vienna, and of the Asiatic society of Paris. Published 
by sabseriptivn at 10 fr. 1 vol. in Svo. 


7. Chrestomathic Arab Extracts from divers Arabian authors 
in verse as wellas in prose, with a French translation and notes for 
the use of the Royal College at Paris, of the living languages of 
the Fast. Second edition, corrected and eularged by the Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy. The second vulumePof this excellent elemen- 
tary work Las appeared, and willbe follbwed by a third and fourth: 
it will not be long before the third volume will be published, and 
the fourth will have the tithe of #uagPaits de divers grammairiens et 
scholiustes Arabes, or Suppleatgl ¢g la erdunaire ct a la Chresto- 
methis Arabes. 


&. .lttas confynuant, par ordre chronolegique, (cs cartrs relatives 
dla géosraphieW Ucredote, de dQucydide, cb ds Xenophon, with 
the plans of baitfes deScribed by Sthege three fietorans, ac. by 
MM. Gaal, of the Foyal Academy of Tuseriptions and Belles- Lettres, 
IC} amdps, in dto, price 60 fr. Paris, 1820. 


0, Arclfm@&lcs von Syrakus vorhandene Werke. ‘The works of 
‘Archime tes of Syracuse translated from the Greck, with critical 
cdl explanatory notes, and 13 lithographic plates by Nizze, ing 
die, Stralsund, 1825. 
s 


10. (. Julius Caeser: recensuit et emendavit F. G. Pothier. 
vol. 3. In 8vo. Price 5! fr. Paris, 1820. 


11. Les Ruines de Pompei, drayn and measured by I’. Mazois, 





old as Mubammed (Matenct); he has in his possession a Ms. in 
the Neshi character dated im the 15th year of the Hejra, just after the 
conquest of Jerusalem, which he has good reason to think is a fae- 
simile, and if so it adds another century to the received opinion of the 
amfiquity of the Neski character. An incorrect translation of this im- 
portant document has been inscited in the Alessager des Pg bee pour 
les Sciences et leg Arts, Aodt 1826. p.158. and in other periodic's of the 
continent, ® 
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architect in the, years 1819, 20, and 21. 20th Number, in folio, of 
three Ieavs, besides four plates. Price 20 frs. Paris. 

Wé understand that this interesting wo:k, left imperfect by the 
death of th author, will be continued and finished by M. Guu, 
architect, author of the Antiquitief of Nubia. 


12. Tullii Ciceronis de re pilitica qui, supersunt. Varietatem 
lectionis ex editione prima sumptam subjecit, notulas Maji alio- 
rumque selectas nec non suas, cum indice nominum propriorum, ad- 
didit, emendare aliquot loca tentavit Jo. Fr. C. Lehner. Accedunt 
variz lectiones in Somnium Scipionis nonduim valgate. In 8vo. 
price 36 kr. Sultzbach. 1825. Seidel. 


13. De origine, causis, et primo tribunorum plebis numero. 
Commentatio, quam auctoritate amplissimi philosophorum ordinis, 
&e. &c, scripsit A. F. Soldan Gr. in 9° h pp. 44. Hanover, 1825. 


14. 'Aptoroparys, curante J. Fr. Boissunade, tth and Jast vel. 
of the Greek‘ text of Aristophanes, revised by M. Boissunade ; to 
which are added notes by \" editor. 


15. Pomponius Mela translated into French, by M. Fradin, ac- 
companied with the original teat, Gaccording to the edition of Gro- 
novius), with geographical ar! historical notes. 3 vols. im Sve. 
with a map. Second edition. Paris, 1827. 15 francs. 


16. De M. Aurelio Antonio imperatore philosophante, ex ipsius 
Commentariis’ scriptio philolugica: instituit Nicei. Bachias. Lip- 
siz, 1826. in 8vo. “s {: 


17. Procli, philosophi Pldtoniri, Opera, ec odd. Mss. Brbho- 
thece regiz Parisiensis, primum edidit lectionis Varietate ej com- 
mentariis lustravit Victor Cousin: tomus sextus,icontinens sextum 
et septimum librum commentarii in Parmenidem, Plaonis, cum 
supplemento Damasciano. Paris. Typis Firmani Didot. 1827. in 
Svo. 380 pages. 7 francs. 

ay 2 ap 


18. L. Annai Senece pars prima, sive opera plilosopkica que 
recognovit et selectisgjum J. Lipsii, Gronovii, Gruteri, B. Rhe- 
nani, Ruhnkopfii, aliorumque commentariis, tum suis illustravit votis 
M.N. Bouillet, in Sancte-Barbare collegio Philosophix Profes- 

; 60r; volumen primum. Parisikis, typis Dondey Dupré, 1827. in 
. 8vo. " %e . 


19. Apologétique de Tertullien: a new translation, accompanied 

by an examination of preceding translations, and an introduction, 
‘wherein it is attempted to develop the genius of Tertullian, by 
’ comparing him with the great orators of Athens and of Rome; ac- 
companied with the original text, revised according tc the best 
-editiong—ito which are added the various readings and a commen- 
tary, The introduction presents a comparison between Demos- 
. thenes;;Cicero, and Tertullian. We are assured that the version is 
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vorrect and wel written, and that the translator has fixed the true 
meaning of some passages difficult of explanation. The fommen- 
tary, Wt is added, was Indispensably ne cessary. “The Abbé Allard 
elucidates every ‘thing that i obscure in the text, and refutes what 
has been written agatust Pertuliian. Finally, this edition is an- 
nounced as the most corrgft of ald Ueat have appeared of the Apo- 
logy; that of Havercamp, which is po much sought after, being 
disfigured by many inaccuracies, besides those w lich are indicated 
at the end of the volume ina very long Errata. 


20. C. Cornelii Taciti opera ca recensione Ernestina recognovit 
J. Belkerus m usum scholarum, ln 8vo. Berlia, 1825, 


91, Latin Manuscript. This Ms. discovered at} Naples by M. 
Mai, and which was said to contain a classical author of the first 
rank, contains only a frafMit of a work ou agriculture, which 
appears to belong to the second century. ‘The learned discoverer 
intends to publish it. 


92, MM, Tullii «iceronis de republica fini ab Aug. Maio ouper 
reperti et edifi, cuts epusdem puvfationd et commentariis Textum 
deuuo recognovit, fragmenta pridem cognita et Somuium Scipionis 
ad Codd. Mss. et edit. vet. lider #Orcesit versioneu: Somni Gree 
cam emendatius addidit et indiAtseausit G. HE. Moser. Accedit 
brid. Creuzert: ammotatio, cu specimine cod, Vatican Patimp- 
sesti lithographeylaxvin. et O24 pages. im Svo. Francfort. 1826. 






ESAT s recensterect emendavit I. G. Pothier: 
y. tt Svo, : 


23. CL Sudiigs 
vol, 5. Paris, 1S: 


24. Vidi Lire Putavini opera que extant omnia, ex recensione 
G. Alex. KR Cus SE cum supplementis Freinshemil, tom. ix, in 8vo, 
Turm, 1825. 


25. Supplément aux Vies des Hommes illustres de Plutarque: a_ 
new cditign in 2 vols. 8vo. with a selection of notes from various 
commentators, and a notice on Plutarch, by M. Coray, vol. 1st, 
containing the lives of Cyrus, Jason, Trajau, Adrian, Antoninus 
the Pious, Commodus, Pertinax, Didius Julian, and Severus, 
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* CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to receive the Criticisms our ‘ Cambridge 
Friend’ suggests. Indeed, we wish ,him and others to knuw 
that this Journal is open to qey coutlibuticns from whatsoever 
quarter, provided of course {hey suit the uature of our work. 


We have received the first part of the Various Readings of 
the ‘Ars Amatoria ;’ and on the receipt of the remainder we 
shall thank our correspondent to state the edition ov Mos. fiem 
which he has derived them, as also the edition wich which he 
has compared them. ; 
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ERRAYLA IN NO. LXIN, ‘ 
ve 
DP) Toei OTE, 


P. 24. 1.15. from bottom, for rot<u roeiv. 5 ott., read 

— 26. 1. 6. for as the emphafic, read as emphatic. 

— 28. 1. 19. for xpornAanlfer, read mpurnranigerv. 

— 29. 1. 14. from bottom, for But though the clause muse be used interrogalively, 
read But then the clause must be read inter ogatirgy, 

— 30. 1.14. for assisicd me at your bur, real placed me at gour bar. 

—ib. 1. 24. for of hypocrisy, read or hypocrisy. 

= 31. 1. 20. for orator, read oration. 

— ib, 1. 21 and 22. fur Androtcon, read Androtion. 

— 32. 1]. 10. from bottom, for éoxdper, teal erxatav. 

— ib, last line, for Maner, read Manse. 
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